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$7,500 


$500 Cash To Go 
Into Business for 
Yourself 


Every month I give two of 
my students $500 cash, to go 
into business for themselves. 
No strings attached—an out 
and outright gift. Get details 
of this remarkable offer,—the 
most amazing offer ever made 
in the home-study field from 
my big free book. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don't have to be a College Man; 


to be a High School Graduate. 


of the Chicago Engineering Works, 


rt Dickerson, 
‘enton, Va. 


you don’t have 


As Chief Engineer i : 
T know exactly Get Started Now—- Mail Coupon 


ELecre, 


THES Bonen ORO 


om at foe 


MORAN ELECTRICRL co 


187 W. MAIN ST, 
xa Fe 


Automotive Electricity pays w. E. Pence. J.R. Mors: an, Columbus, Ohio, makes $30 
Albany, Oregon, over $9,000 a year to $: $30 ‘a day in busin ess for himself 


Electrical Ruperts 
Are in Big Demand 


I Will tinct. Pad at Home 
To Fill a Big Pay Job 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, when in the 
same six days as an Electrical Expert you could make $70 to $200— 
and do it easier—not work half so hard. Why then remain in the 
small pay game, in a line of work that offers no chance, no big pro- 
motion, no big income? Fit yourself for a real job in the big elec- 
trical industry. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary electrician—the “screw driver’ kind 
making money—big money. But it’s the trained “Elee- 
trical Expert'’—-who is picked out to ‘boss’ the ordinary Electricians 
—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay $38,500 to $10,000 a Year. 
Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs.’ Start by enrolling now for 
my easily learned, quickly grasped, right up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time 
Home Study Course—now. 


every student enrolled, not only a wonderful train- 
ing in Electricity, but an unsurpassed Student Serv- 
ice as well. 


the kind of training you need, and I will give you I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof 
that training. My Course in Electricity is simple, Lessons both Free. These cost you nothing and 


thorough and complete, and offers y I m. 4 
previous experience future in electricity. Send in Coupon 


gardless of age, education, or 


every man, re- you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright 


NOW. 


the chance to become an “Electrical Expert,” able to L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 


make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Five Working Outfits—No Extra Charge 


With me, you do practical work—at home. You 
start right in after your first few 
at your profession in the regular way and make extra 
money in your spare time. For th 
and I give to you five complete outfits. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am [ that you can learn Elec tricity——so sure 
am I that after studying with me, 
into the “big money” class in ectical work, that I 
will guarantee under bond to return 
penny paid to me in tuition, if when you have fin- 
ished my course, you are not satisfied it was the best 
investment you ever made, and back of me in my 
guarantee, stands the Chicago Engineering Works, 
Ine., a million dollar institution, 


The Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay’ Man 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


2150 Lawrence Avenue Dept. 7C, Chicago, Ill. 
ee Use This Coupon Now 
you need tools, ae ee oe ee eee 
L. L. COOKE, Dept. 7C, | 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
| Send me at once your big free book and particulars of your | 
home-study course in Electricity, including your outfit, em- 
ployment service and $500 cash awards. 
too can get | | 
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Afraid of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


UDDENLY the boss turned to me 
“Well, Conroy, what's your opinion?” 


and queried, 
They all 


listened politely for me to speak and in the silence 


I heard my thin, 
sputtering a few 


wavering voice stammering and 
vague phrases. 


Like a flash Stod- 


dard interrupted me and launched on a brilliant de- 


seription of his plan. 


All sat spellbound as he talked 


—-my views were forgotten—and yet I have been 
studying the problem for months and I was prepared 


to suggest a sound, 


practical plan 


which I knew 


would solve all our difficulties. 


And that 
opportunities to 


show my 
I was bashful, 


What 15 Minutes 
A Day Will Show You 


How to talk before your 
club or ledge 

How to propose and respond 
to toasts 

How to address board meet- 


ings 

How to tell entertaining 
stories 

How to make a political 
speech 

How to make after-dinner 
speeches 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabu- 


lary 

How to develop self-confi- 
dence heed 

How to acquire a winning 
personality 

How to strengthen your will 
power and ambition 


How to become a _ clear, 
accurate thinker 


Please mention this 


was the way it always was—I was always being given 
ability 
timid and nervous—I never knew how to express 
myself, how to put my ideas across. 


and always failing miserably. 
In fact, I was actually afraid 
of my own voice! ‘ 

In social life, too, I was a 
total loss—I was always the ‘‘left- 


“‘over’’—the one who sat back and 


watched the others have a_ good 
time. I seemed doomed to be an 
all around failure unless I could 
conquer my timidity, my bash- 
fulness, my lack of poise and in- 
ability to express myself. 


In 15 Minutes 
a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered 
a new easy method which made 
me a_ powerful speaker almost 
overnight. I learned how to bend 
others to my will, how to domi- 
nate one man or an audience of 
thousands. Soon I had won sal- 
ary increases, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I am able 
to rise to any occasion, to meet 
any emergency with just the right 
words, And accomplished all 
this by developing the natural 
power of speech possessed by 
everyone, but cultivated by so few 
—by simply spending 15 minutes 
a day in the privacy of my own 
home. A 

There is no magic, no trick, no 


magazine 


mystery about becoming a powerful and convincing talker. You, 


too, can conquer timidity, stage fright, self-consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning advancement in salary, popularity, social 
standing, und success. It is the power of forceful, convincing 


speech that causes one man to jump from obscurity to the presidency 
of a great corporation; another from a small unimportant territory 
to a sales-manager’s desk; another from the rank and file of polit- 
ical workers to a post of national importance; a timid, retiring, 
self-conscious man to change almost overnight into a popular and 
much applauded after-dinner speaker. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This method of training is fully described in a very interesting 
and informative booklet, How to Work Wonders with Words. 
You are told how to bring out and develop 
your priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’—the natural 
gift within you—which will win for you ad- 
vancement in position and salary, popularity, 
social standing, power and real success. 
You can obtain your copy absolutely free 
by sending the coupon, 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 175C, Chicago, III. 


NOW SENT 


FREE 


| NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE ] 

3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 175C, 

| Chicago, Ilinois ] 

| Please send me FREE and without obligation my copy of ] 

| your famous book, How to Work Wonders with Words. | 
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when answering advertisements 


The tang of the forest, the soul-stirring thunder of big timber whirling along a swiftly 
flowing stream, the frantic excitement when the logs jam, the devil-may-care lumber= 
jacks—these things and the clash of temperaments, distrust, misunderstandings, envy, 
cunning, trickery, make up the vivid, fascinating book-length story called “FLUID 
OF THE SUN,” by Clay Perry, that will be published complete in the next issue of 
THE POPULAR. On the news stands August 20th, and your news dealer will reserve 
a copy for you—if you ask him to NOW! 


Vol. LXXXI AUGUST 7, 1926 No. 2 


WATERS OF HEALING. A Complete Book Frederick Niven I 
An unirrigated West makes dangerous men. 

REGENERATED. A Short Story Captain Ralph R. Guthrie 43 
A Moro bolo rush saves a soul at the cost of a life. 

LARRY. A Novelette A. M. Chisholm = 54 
The Odyssey of a hunting dog. 

BROWN’S IN TOWN. A Short Story John L. Considine and 
Bowie-knife humor in a corner of the West. Patrick Casey 96 

PEPPER. A Short Story Robert T. Pound 109 
Have you seen this one? 

TIN HATS. A Four-part Story—Part IV Fred MaclIsaac 115 

IT HELPS. A Poem Berton Braley 145 

AT THE SIGN OF THE TALKATIVE GHOST. A Novelette : 
A séance of surprises. Percival Wilde 146 

APVICE FROM AN OLD-TIMER. A Poem Gregory Wattlington 182 

SWEENY, THE DETECTIVE. A Short Story Charles R. Barnes 183 


When it pays to be robbed. 


A CHAT WITH YOU. 
——————————————————————————————————— ———————————————————— 


‘Twice-a-month publication issued by Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. Ormond G. Smith, Presi- 
dent; George C. Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; Geunge C. Smith, Jr., Vice President; Ormond V. Gould, Secretary. 
Copyright, 1926, by Street & Smith Corporation, Nev ‘ork. Copyright, 1926, by Street & Smith Corporation, Great 
Britain. All Rights Reserved. Publishers everywhere are cau ioued against using any of the contents of this magazine either 
wholly or in part. Entered as Second-class Matter, Septembe. 20, 1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under Act 
of Congress of March 8, 1879. Canadian Sub.icription, $4.72. Foreign, $5.44. 
WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown to ro Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus 
victimized. 


IMPORTANT—Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this corporation does not hold itself responsible for 
loss of unsolicited m:nuscripts while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undcrtake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts 
for a longer period than six months. If the retum of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


HAVE YOU 
ITS SECRET? 


It's something that cannot be put 
down, black on white; you cannot 
touch it, it’s hard to analyze. And yet 
everyone recognizes it when he sees it. 


“It” is that thing which gives you 
self-confidence, wins instant friend- 
i| ship, leads to sure success. “It” is 
charm. 


Here’s a book that discloses many 
of the secrets of charm, of the art of 


gracious living. 


“The Book of Etiquette” 


| By LAURA ALSTON BROWN 


It’s the one indispensable etiquette book for busy men and women 
who realize the importance of correctness in business, social and private 
life. For every activity, from christening parties to conduct in public, this 
exceptional book acts as your counselor and friend. It is the last word 


in the building up of a personality that will have about it that mysterious 
quality that we know as charm. 


Some of the subjects it deals with are: 
Announcing the Engagement--Outfitting the Bride—Wedding Invitations— 
Celebrating the Wedding—Entertaining—Calling Customs—Introductions— 
Visiting Cards—Traveling—Cultivating Personality. 


Ask your dealer for “THE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE” to-day or send one 
dollar to the publishers. 


Price $1.00 


| 


ae 


PABLIERS Price $1.00 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GOOD READING 


CHARLES HOUSTON 


He’s a Harvard University graduate 
with a long-string of degrees after his 
name. 
writes.learned papers on industrial prob- 


lems and is respected for his thorough . 


knowledge of complex affairs. 

I met him in the railroad station the 
other day on his way to his beautiful 
country home. He had two books under 
his arm, and as we stood waiting for 
the train, curiosity prompted me to ask 
him what he planned to read over the 
week-end. J was not surprised when 
he showed me the first book. It was 
a work on economics by a distinguished 
college professor; a specialized piece of 
writing that could only appeal to a 
limited few. 

He grinned as he handed me the sec- 
ond volume. 

“This is where I get my real fun,” he 
said. “I have to plow through that 
first book because it’s part of my job 
to find out what the professor thinks; 
but I can hardly wait until I’m done, 
to get at this second book. I’ll probably 
fizich ¢f at a reading. But if it’s like 
the rest cf t1.c ¢tlec on the list of Chelsea 
House novels, I won’t skip a single page, 
which is more than I can promise for 
the professor’s book.” 

And he showed me the Western story 
that he had picked out for “real fun.” 

It was one of the Chelsea House 
popular copyrights that I have reviewed 
in these columns. A rollicking, breezy 
story of men and women out under the 
great blue which canopies the Western 
plains. of this country; a typical fast- 
moving story, packed with exciting in- 
cidents that made me recommend it to all 
who love well-told, exciting fiction. 


A highbrow, if you like, who . 


Now this is not to say that none but 
learned college graduates read Chelsea 
House stories of mystery, romance, and 
the Great West. Of course the audience 
that these books reach is a great cross 
section of America. I’ve seen cow- 
punchers waiting their turn at a rodeo 
in Oklahoma absorbed in these books, 
and two-fisted coal diggers in Illinois 
mining camps buying them at the local 
drug store. I know many a_hard- 
headed business man who loves to for- 
get the cares of the office for a while in 
the absorption of a detective story that 
bears the Chelsea House brand, and it 
is impossible to go abroad in America 
without coming-on men and women in 
all walks of life who find in fiction of 
this,sort a sure release from the monoto- 
nies of everyday life. 

There is evidently a great national 
need for good fiction. And, as is always 
the.case, the demand is being adequately 
met by American enterprise and in- 
genuity. At Fifteenth Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City, is a huge 
building that shelters one of the oldest 
and best-established publishing busi- 


. nesses in this country. Here are being 


published and distributed from coast to 
coast the books of fiction that have the 
common mark of Chelsea House, the 
sign of good reading everywhere. 

For your guidance as to the latest and 
best of the Chelsea House offerings, I 
have made thumb-note sketches of recent 
titles. All of these books may be ob- 
tained at your.dealer. or you may write 
direct” to Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, for a complete list. 


Continued on 2nd page following . 
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2] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKE 


The Insured Watch 


Sold direct from 
the factory ata 
saving of 50%. 


ey tetion 
Time- 


Tothe 
@ geet 
Shops 
ofCoyne 


Only $1.00! The balance in > 
easy monthly payments. You o 
get the famous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch—in- 
sured for a lifetime; 8 adjustments, including heat, 
cold, isochronism and 5 positions—choice of 60 
new Art Beauty Cases in green gold,white gold or 
yellow gold effects. Latest thin models. 
For alimited time weareoffer- 
Snarareee!: ing a beautiful Chain FREE! 
For FREE Book 
@ iss today for won- 
Ca Studebaker 
Book of Advance 
Watch Styles and our $1.00 Down Offer—FREE! 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. T30 South Bend, India 
P “Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario ” 
[YPEWRIE 
best mekea--Onder- 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half, 
d it’ 
Zan it’s yours # 
All late models, completely | rebuiltandre- @ 
finished brandnew. GUARANTEED forten ™ 
YEARS. Send no money—bi FREE catalog 
shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, so write today, 
International ___ International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St. Dept. 888, Ex., 186 W. Lake St. Dept. 883, Chicago 
pad fare practical course 
in 12 weeks. Massive electrical 
av 
Oe": Electricity 
Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Auto and 
Radio Courses FREE, Send for big free catalog Now! 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL—Dept. C141 
1300 - 1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
y\! <THE CONTROL OF BUSINESS ing 
Accountants command big income. 
Thousandsneeded. About 6,000 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U.S. 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at home in your 
spare time for C, P. A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
positions, Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
we Pee you from grounds . 
up. Our training is super- 
vised by Wm. B. Castenholz, A. M., This Book 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of C. P, FREE! 
A.’s. Low cost—easy terms, Write . 
now for valuable 64 page book free. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 876-H, Chisago 
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“He Used to Belong 
to Our Crowd” 


§He’s the only one of the old gang 
who made good” 


“Trar’s Bob Thompson, sales manager for Fink & Snyder. 
They say he makes $15,000 a year. 

“Yet it hasn’t been long since he wasn’t making more than 
$35 a week. I know, because he used to belong to our crowd. 
‘There were six of us and there was hardly a night that we 
didn’t bowl or shoot pool or play cards together. 

“Lots of times we would sit down and talk about earning 
more money, but that’s all it ever amounted to—talk! Bob 
was the only one who really did anything. 

“qm through wasting my spare time like this,’ he said one 
night. ‘I’m going to take up a course with the International 
Correspondence Schools and try to make something of myself 
before it is too late.’ 

‘We didn’t see much of Bob after that—he’d always laugh 
and say he was ‘too busy’ when we’d ask him to join a party. 

“Look at him now. A big man in a big job. Making five 
times as much as I’ll ever make. Oh, what a fool I was not 
to send in that I. C. S. coupon when he did|” 


How much longer are you going to wait before taking the 
step that you know will bring you advancement and more money? 
Aren’t you tired working for a small salary? 

It takes only a moment to mark and mail this salary-raising 
coupon and find out what the International Correspondence Schools 
can do for you. Surely it is better to send it in today than to 
wait a year or two years and then realize how much the delay 
has cost you. ‘Do it now!’ 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2052-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I ean qualify for 

the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
(Business Management OSalesmanship 
CiIndustrial Management DD Advertising 
(Personnel Organization (Better Letters 
Traffic Management DShow Card Lettering 
(Business Law (0 Stenography and Typing 
OBanking and Banking Law (0 Business English 
OlAccountancy (including C.P.A.) [) Civil Service 
(Railway Mail Clerk 


Nicholson Cost Accounting 

Bookkeeping (1 Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary (0 High School Subjects 
Spanish 0 French DiIlustrating O Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Di Architect 

Electric Lighting QO Architects’ Blueprints 
(Mechanical Engineer OContractor and Builder 

Mechanical Draftsman UD Architectural Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice (Concrete Builder 
O)Railroad Positions OStructural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating (Chemistry O Pharmacy 

Civil Engineer [] Automobile Work 

Surveying and Mapping {J Airplane Engines 


Metallurgy Navigation 
OSteam Engineering Oi Agriculture and Poultry 
ORadio O Mathematics 
WN AIG ss scsvcscsscssicssces issiesvesuscsansccueinseusstca sates veststaaesee cetascessssaieniaiaeaavsrectten 
Street { 


OCCU AION ee sacs cceaiescasdassxvincnssnsseceactenesstess mast gesti ds tacevevenidasdsterses acess 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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HE Wire or Asa PINCHEON, a Love Story 

by Anne O’Hagan. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75 cents. 


When a self-righteous, Puritanical sort of 
chap marries a laughter-loving girl who can- 
not help but make her personality felt, what 


happens? In your own experience you have 
probably come upon such mismatings. In this 
book you will find an absorbing story of young 
married life with all its thrills and heartaches 
and jealousies, as well as other exciting hap- 
penings. It’s true, isn’t it, that you never 
know a man until you’re married to him? 
That’s what the wife of Asa Pincheon found 
to her sorrow. How she solved her problem 
is of fascinating interest to the reader who 
wants a love story with real action in it. 


LY 


wi lee Brute, a Western Story by David 
Manning. Published by Chelsea House, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price 
75 cents. 


When soft-handed civilization takes hold of 
a primitive creature fresh from the wilder- 
ness, something fine in him is apt to disap- 
pear. That’s what happened to Harry Cam- 
den who packed the kick of a mule in each 
of his big fists, and who could have won fame 
and fortune in the ring if he had not listened to 
the lure of easy living. How Camden won 
through at last after a series of hair-raising 
events, how he recaptured his better self and 
won real respect, makes a story of the great 
West told as only Mr. Manning, veteran fic- 
tionist, knows how to tell it. 


Te Wizarp’s Spyciass, a Detective Story 
by Emart Kinsburn. Published by Chel- 
sea House, 79 Seventh Avenuc, New York 
City. Price 75 cents. 


Mr. Kinsburn has written many a stirring 
detective story, but none more thrilling than 
this. From the very moment that an innocent 
man, accused of murder, decides to cover his 
tracks by taking on the identity of a dead 
man, the reader is kept guessing at lightning 
pace. Here are all the elements that make 
for rattling good fiction; action and more ac- 
tion—mystery. romance, and adventure, clev- 
erly combined by the author. Take my ad- 
vice and start this early in the evening if you 
don’t want to sit up all night. 


LY 


RAIN'S Trust, by George Owen Baxter. 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price $2.00. 


This is one of the famous Chelsea House 
Two-dollar novels by the author of “The 
Shadow of Silver Tip,” “Wooden Guns,” and 
other: fascinating fictions. It tells the story of 
the perilous journey of Steve Train, gambler, 
adventurer, and rogue, only trusted by one 
man, who rode away to find the outlaw, Jim 
Nair. As you ride with him over mountains 
and through dangerous passes, as you camp 
under the stars with him and share his amaz- 
ing adventures, the four walls of your room 
fade away and you fairly breathe the winds 
of the Great West that blows through this 


’ fascinating book. Written by a man who 


knows how to paint a scene and draw a char- 
acter in a truly colorful fashion, “Train’s 
Trust” is one of the outstanding Western 
books of the times. By all means have a 


copy on your library table. 


Please mention this 


magazine when 


answering advertisements 
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HERE’S 
one of the greatest opportunities ° 
ever offered ambitious men! Sell Harrison 
Clothes at wholesale prices. Make $5, $10, 
$20 profit—cash in your pocket—every day. 
You'll earn big money. There’s big repeat 
business. We st pply handsome FREE sell- 
ing outfit with 6x9 swatches of long-wear- 
ing woolens, photos of latest New York. 
models, and selling helps. Prompt deliver- 
ies, satisfaction guaranteed, great values 
at $24.75. We ship direct, collect direct. If 
you want to be your own boss and make 
most money, write us about yourself today. 
S. HARRISON BROS., Dept. 805 

133 W. 21st St., New York City 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Make $100.00 a week and up selling our 
fine made-to-measure, all-wool suits, direct 
to wearer. Biggest values — positively 
sell on sight. Biggest commissions paid 
inadvance. We atterid to delivery and 
collections. 6 x9 swatch samples over 100 
styles all one price — furnished FREE 
Part or full time men write at once. » 
W. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 161 W. Harrison Ste, Dept. V-403, Chicago 


GOVT POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, in- 
ternal-revenue agent, post-office clerk, carrier and 
field clerk positions. $1,500 to $4,500 year. Write 
for free particulars. 


MOKANE, Dept. 201, 


Denver, Colo. 


now than ever before. iy corpora= 
ions pre headed by men with legal train- 
ing. Earn 

$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 

during spare time. Degree of LL.B. conferred. 

LaSalle students found among practicing attorneys of every 

te. We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume 
Law Library, Low cost, easy terms, Get our valuable 108- ipage 
‘Law Guide’’ and ‘*Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them NO 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 876-L, Chicago 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Steady Work. 


SECTION 


A Set 
of Fine 
Imported 
Instruments 


BEGINNERS Make $50 a Week 


Drafting is the BIG field, men! Every industry you can name 
BEGINS with the draftsman. Without mechanical drawings—by 
the thousands—every shop in the land would be STOPPED, Ill 
teach you drafting by mail, in record time! 
10. 00 A YEAR isn’t extraordinary pay for a finished 
‘) draftsman. Nor $3,500 to $5,000 right from year 
of graduation. 


Lots of opportunities; hardly a day we don't get 
letters—telegrams—‘‘Can you send us a man?’’ So give me your 


name! Never mind about ready cash. I just want to know you 
mean business. 

3 AND interesting to learn drafting. You 
IT’S EASY need no talent for drawing; it’s all done 


by rules, and with tools. 
other is just seventeen. 


One of my students is 51 years old 
But they’ll all be making a_ grov 
salary next season! JI guarantee to make anyone a finished dré 
man who can see the opportunity and clip this coupon for 
new, beautiful, illustrated book. 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 
1951 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Div. C1-43 


Send me FREE and POSTPAID, in time for FREE 
TOOL OFFER, your new book, Successful Draftsman- 


my 


ship, and material on your home course, terms, ete. 
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Waters of Healing 
By Frederick Niven 
Author of “I'm Going Now,’” ‘That Little Sawed-off Cuss,’’ Ete. 


The West is hard. For instance, it takes young men full of the hope of life 
and twists them into unrecognizable and knotty shapes, like dried-out apple 


trees, 


Larry Symons was one of these young men. He hoped to irrigate 


the dry desert land of the Upper Sanish Valley and settle there with a wife 
and a home. He forgot for a bit that the human heart can also dry up and 
very often needs irrigation, too. But the grimness born of six years of prison 
can come a cropper when a woman smiles with the hopefulness of life. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ULTIMATUM. 


ET us call the place the Upper 
Sanish Valley, for the very rea- 
son that that is not the name it 
bears on maps of the West. You 

may easily hazard a guess or two from 
the local color, as the story goes along, 
where it is; and that will be close 
enough. The sagebrush that grows 


there is not of the purple variety, but 
yellow. 

The aromatic and pungent odor of it 
came gustily into a certain frame house 
in the scattering of homes called EI- 
winton—the one with the board over 
the door reading “Upper Sanish Valley 
Irrigated Land Company”—on a certain 
June day, came gustily in with the de- 
termined entrance of four rather grim- 
looking men. 
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They had come to see Bertrand El- 
win, hearing that he had just arrived 
that day from Blaeberry, their railroad 
town, 

Elwin was many things, and among 
them a company promoter. He was the 
kingbolt of that scheme called the Up- 
per Sanish Valley Irrigated Land Com- 
pany. He had, as they say, “all kinds 
of money,” for he had many irons in 
the fire; and a canny man was he. 

He looked up from his swivel chair 
before the gleaming desk as the clump 
of these four pairs of feet smote into 
the office. There was something in 
the sound they made that caused him to 
raise his eyes in a guarded, self-effac- 
ing manner. He had not made ail the 
money he possessed without having 
heard heels hammer that specially defi- 
nite kind of tattoo before, a tattoo of 
ultimatum. It put him on guard. He 
glanced up, glanced down, then looked 
up again with a suave smile at the 
advancing four. 

“Hullo, Brown!” he said, in a cheery 
manner. “Hullo, Hayes! Hullo, Bey- 
mer!” all with a little inclination of 
his head. “How do you do, Symons?” 

Larry Symons was one of the more 
recent arrivals in the valley or, if you 
like to put it that way, one of the last 
birds to be caught in the lime of the 
U. S. V. I. Land Company. 

“Just see what these gentlemen 
want,” said Elwin to Edward Motley, 
his secretary, and turned back to the 
papers on his desk again. 


OTLEY knew grimness when he 

saw it. He peeped at Elwin, and 
then stepped quickly to the counter and 
looked from one_to another of the 
stern quartet. He did not know what 
to say. He was switching in his mind 
between a merely interrogatory “Yes?” 
and a “What can I do for. you?” when 
John Brown explained what he wanted, 
not by speech, but by merely raising a 
hand and pointing the forefinger very 


definitely at the president of the com- 
pany. 

‘Want to speak to him?” asked Mot- 
ley. 

It was the secretary’s business to take 
care of the great man’s schemes, both 
the just and the unjust, to take his 
wages, aud to keep his own council upon 
the latter varicty of schemes that his 
duties might give him insight into. 
Something in the eyes of these four 
men made him feel that he would like 
to be right out of this affair. The indi- 
cations were clearly very cloudy, storm 
impending. 

“Yep!” snapped Brown. 

Another clerk, sitting at a farther ta- 
ble, glanced over his shoulder and back 
to his work again. Any one could tell 
that the barometer was falling, so to 
speak. Even to have looked in, in pass- 
ing, one would have tapped that some- 
thing sullen was afoot in there. 

The secretary slithered to Elwin’s 
side and mumbled something in a low 
tone. 

“Oh! Want to see me, do they?” 
said Elwin, pleasantly—or at least near 
to pleasantly. 

He dried his signature to a letter on 
a blotting pad, rose, looked round the 
room. 

“Come in,” he invited. 
get chairs.” 

“We don’t want chairs,” said Brown. 
“We've just come in to ask you when 
you think the irrigation flumes will be 
completed on our end of the valley.” 

“Aren’t they working down that 
way?” asked Elwin. 

Brown stared. The stare meant: 
“Why, you know they aren’t!” What 
he said at that stage of the grapple 
was: ; 

“No. Never started yet. Work’s 
hanging up even on the main flume all 
the time, right along.” 

“Well, I haven’t been able to look 
into that yet, gentlemen. I only got 
back to-day. I’ve been outside.” 


“Get chairs, 
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“Yes, that’s why we’re here to see 
you now. We've been in once or twice 
and we’re always told you'll be able to 
answer. We asked for the matter to be 
written about to you.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Elwin. 

He turned and glared indignantly— 
or near indignantly—at his secretary, 
who was a very sly young man, a run- 
with - the - hare - and - hunt - with - the- 
hounds young man, a sit-on-the-fence 
young man, who tried to hold his job on 
the one hand and not be ostracized, or 
worse, by the community on the other. 
Many a man could not have played his 
role at all. 

“Did you mention the matter to me, 
Motley?” asked Elwin. 

“Yes. I told you about it in one of 
the recent letters I sent.” and then he 
mumbled: “and once before, too.” 

“Oh! Quite. Well, it must have 
slipped me. Didn’t I say in my reply 
that you’d better get the board to look 
after it?” 

Motley looked at nothing in particu- 
lar, evasive of eye. 

“T could turn up the file of letters if 
you like,” he suggested, “and verify ex- 
actly.” 

“Oh, you needn’t bother about that,” 
said Elwin. “It will be all right now 
that these gentlemen are here and the 
matter is brought to me personally! 
Yes, you certainly must get the water 
down there. That must be seen to.” 

Brown leaned against the counter. 
They were not entire fools, these men; 
they had known that they could get 
little out of the secretary in Elwin’s 
long absence. That had been plain as 
a pikestaff. But they did not know how 
much they could get out of Elwin, 
president of the company, from whom 
they had bought their land, even now 
he was back in the valley. 

Reading over their purchase forms 
in the light of subsequent events, they 
all had had a feeling that there were 
little holes in the company’s typed prom- 


ises. It was not absolutely clear, in- 
deed, some of them were beginning to 
think, that the water need ever be put 
on at all. A pity there had not been 
an outside date fixed for that. 

“T understand,” said Elwin, “that 
work is going on with what celerity 
we can act, and the company is not a 
company of millionaires, you know.” 

“Well, you got our money!” said 
Brown and Hayes together. 

“You've sure got all mine,” remarked 
Symons, with a dry laugh. 

They certainly had all his. He had 
fallen desperately in love down in the 
main Sanish Valley with Maisie Mau- 
rice, daughter of E. P. Maurice who 
was known over a thousand miles jitst 
as “E. P., old-timer.” And here, in the 
upper valley, Larry had thought, when 
the land company began its boost, was 
opportunity for a young man to jump 
in and make good. He was going to 
make a home, and then—then ask Mai- 
sie to share it. That was his aim. 


{= was a dry valley, like all these sage- 

brush lands, but the men who were 
in with water—with water, mark you— 
were already doing well. On coming 
in, he had carefully surveyed the coun- 
try; he had seen what these men were 
doing, what they could raise, had fer- 
reted out something about the markets. 
He had imagined, at first, that he was 
making a wise move, 

“Well, as I say,” repeated Elwin, 
“the company is not just rolling in 
funds, you know. You got the land 
fairly cheap. Everybody did.” 

“I guess so did the company when it 
bought it all up with a view to subdivid- 
ing to us suckers,” commented Beymer, 
in a low voice, a comment which was 
rather foolish perhaps, not exactly a 
soft answer turning away wrath. 

Brown turned and frowned at him. 
He could have said all that, and more, 
but he did not think the time was ripe. 
Their manner was obviously of men 
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who were a touch crusty, but they had 
merely been making inquiries so far, not 
indulging in edged repartee. 

Elwin was a hard nut to crack. He 
had heard all that Beymer said, and 
something like a shadow passed across 
his eyes. 

“Take a memo, Motley,” he said, “to 
bring this matter up at the board meet- 
ing. These gentlemen on the south end 
evidently are feeling a grievance. But 
—” he thrust out his chin toward 
Beymer—‘‘as you suggest, if there were 
more people come in, we would have 
more money to play with.” 

Beymer gazed in his eyes and could 
not find the man in them. Elwin had 
that trick of effacing himself. 

Brown pursed his lips. 

“There don’t seem much good men- 
tioning things casually to the board,” he 
said firmly. “That's been done while 
you were away, too. And this that you 
say about getting in more people to help 
pay for the irrigation work Why, 
man!” he ejaculated, “that’s like some 
of these schemes you hear of where a 
fellow goes and buys something, prom- 
ising to pay in a couple of months, when 
he’s alreaily got in view a purchaser to 
whom he can sell at about a hundred per 
cent profit within one month!” There 
was a story current of Bertrand Elwin 
having done this kind of thing on a 
big scale at one time. “The company 
ought to have had capital at the start 
to put in all the flumes Lt 

“Oh, come now, it couldn’t do that!” 
interrupted Elwin. 

“Well, a reasonable amount,” per- 
sisted Brown. 

There, he was losing the day! 

Elwin stepped back and smiled plac- 
idly at him, while he stood ponderously 
considering on the other side of the 
counter. 

“T think,” said Larry Symons, “that 
you might anyhow arrange for the peo- 
ple who have bought the land to work 


on the flumes for wages, instead of get- 


ting men in from outside who'll just 
pull out when it is through. That 
would help us a bit. And it would 
be for your good, too. It would keep 
the money in the valley.” 

“The flume gangs are full to capac- 
ity,” replied Elwin, still with that 
urbane smile. ‘We have some of the 
settlers working on them, too. You 
must be just.” 

Must be just! That remark made 
Larry angry deep down. Here was he 
seeking justice and was told he must 
be just! And he was told so by a man 
who was quibbling. Very few of the 
people who had bought land from the 
company were employed at the work on 
the flumes. 

“And anyway,” went on Elwin, “I 
don’t think we can be dictated to,” and 
he tapped the counter lightly two or 
three times with his well-manicured 
hand. 

It was at this that Brown, who had 
objected to Beymer’s acerb accent, be- 
came acerb himself. It was that bland 
finality of the tapping of Elwin’s fin- 
gers on the counter that, as he would 
have said, got his goat. He clenched 
his big fist, smacked it down and, head 
lowered, peered at the president of the 
company under his brows. 

“You get busy!” he snapped. ‘Some 
of us fellows are growing desperate. 
Some of us sunk all we had in our land 
and our buildings, thinking we’d have 
the water on by the time we got through 
with that, and we’re getting tired of 
being fobbed off and fobbed off.” 

Elwin half turned away, made two 
steps sidewise toward his desk. 

“All—right,” he drawled. ‘All right, 
gentlemen.” 

“And,” said Brown, “just when can 
you promise to let us know when we 
can expect the flumes down there?” 

“After the next board meeting——” 
began Elwin. 

They thought that was the answer, 
he paused then so long, but he added: 
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_ “We should be in a better position 
to give you some idea of the date.” 

The four men turned toward the 
door, baffled. The sight of the sandy 
benches outside, tufted over with the 
yellow sage, a grasshopper or two 
clicking here and there, gave them 
pause before making exit. The same 
thought hit them all simultaneously: 
they were going back out again no 
farther forward than when they en- 
tered, despite all the determination of 
that entry. 

They halted unanimously, as at a 
word of command, though no command 
was given. They looked at the planks 
at their feet; they looked at each other. 
Any one might have known they were, 
as John Brown had said, growing des- 
perate. 

Then Brown walked deliberately 
back, past the counter; and Symons 
followed him closely, the other two 
bringing up the rear. Elwin had sat 
down at his desk again, and he looked 
up then as if he was astonished to find 
them still there. 

Brown put a hand on the curved side 
of the desk. 

“If you don’t give us a definite date 
this time,” he said, bending over Elwin, 
“there'll be trouble.” 

“Oh? What kind of trouble?” asked 
Elwin, combative on the instant. 

These men did not know all, though 
for a moment he wondered if they did. 
There was something behind Elwin also. 
The company was not assured by the 
water department regarding the deflec- 
tion of more than a certain amount of 
water onto the land. That was a little 
private source of anxiety for the chair- 
man and the directors. But his manner 
exasperated Larry. 

“T tell you one thing,” said he, step- 
ping in front of Brown, “when you 
give us the date finally, if you don’t get 
the water on by the time promised, there 
will be hell to pay!” 

That seemed to do all four good. 


John Brown gave him no slightest 
frown of annoyance. He had been on 
the point of saying just that himself. 

They swung round and marched out 
of the office, their heels slamming down 
a tattoo as definite, after all, as the tat- 
too of their entrance. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF PIONEER STOCK. 


FouUR cayuses went sifting sand from 

their hoofs down the road from 
Elwinton, their riders—Brown, Sy- 
mons, Hayes and Beymer—looking still 
rather grim, but feeling fairly well sat- 
isfied with themselves. 

Nobody walks in the Upper Sanish 
Valley, Cayuses do not there signify 
wealth, Larry Symons had purchased 
his, as a matter of fact, the fall before 
for twenty-five dollars, from the In- 
dians near his former headquarters in 
the main Sanish Valley, they having had 
a good year with foals and expecting a 
lot of snow on the ranges where their 
horses saw the winter through, and so 
selling off as many as they could, thus 
cheaply, in advance of the winter. 

The settlers all had their horses. 
Those who had been in first, and had 
water, had motor cars. Elwin, of 
course, had his big seven-passenger se- 
dan, one that cost quite a nest egg, as 
nest eggs are considered by some peo- 
ple. It was “looking on this picture and 
on this,” as Shakespeare has it, that had 
helped to precipitate trouble: the U. S. 
V. I. Land Company president and 
board able to take vacations “out,” trips 
to Florida even, trips to San Francisco; 
and people, on the land they had bought 
cheap, and sold not so very cheap, with 
promises of irrigation, still waiting for 
water. 

“Well,” said Brown, “I don’t know 
whether we got any further forrad 
or not toward getting the water on, but 
if we haven’t got that, we’ve got further 
forrad to——" He paused for a word. 
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“A show-down,” said Symons and 
Clifford Hayes in duet. 

“A show-down,” Brown agreed. 

“T hope it’s done some good,” ob- 
served Beymer, reining aside as they 
came to the road that led to his ranch. 


“So long!” 
“So long! Good luck!” 
“So long, Dick!” 
“So long! I hope so” 


THE three, leaving him, rode on, 

canted a bit forward in the saddles, 
gripping with their knees, side by side, 
each at the same angle. They did not 
speak. Their cayuses’ dainty hoofs 
whispered the same rhythmic pit-a-pat 
in the sand. 

Eventually thera was something 
rather pleasant to all three in the unity 
of it, in the rhythm, neck and neck, 
pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat. At the same mo- 
ment each emitted a little laugh of 
pleasure. They were men like that, 
men of the open. They felt pretty well 
“up against it,” but still there were 
horses, and there was the open air. As 
some poor scholar, bankrupt, sits read- 
ing his classic volume, lost to the fact 
that the brokers are in the house, some- 
what so were these three men sud- 
denly happy in the swing of that ride, 
despite their almost hopelessness re- 
garding their temporal affairs. 

“To the devil with him!” broke out 
Larry abruptly. “I built my house here, 
and I got my fences up, and I’m just 
waiting for one thing—the water. I’m 
going back to the Sanish Valley.” 

He was riding in the center, and the 
other two men turned their heads and 
looked at him suddenly with an unbe- 
lieving light in their eyes. 

“To quit?” asked Hayes, with an em- 
phasis of astonishment on the last word, 
unable to believe his ears. 

“Oh, no—quit nothing!’ replied 
Larry, laughing at the suggestion. “TI 
got a mineral claim back in the moun- 
tains up there, head of Sitcum Creek, 


and I might just as well go and put in 
my assessment work for the year and 
hold her. Perhaps when I return, Mr. 
Bertrand Elwin may have the board 
moving. Can’t do much here this year 
now, anyway. By the time they get the 
flumes in, at the best reckoning, it will 
be too late to do much. In fact, if they 
hang it up a great deal longer, they 
are liable to say they might as well wait 
till next spring.” 

“No, sir!” exclaimed Brown. “If 
they say that after the meeting, it will 
be hell to pay.” 

“Well, that’s what I’m going to do,” 
said Larry. “It’s only a middling good 
showing I have up there, considering 
the length it’s away from the railroad, 
and of course the financiers will try to 
knock it by talking about difficulty of 
transport. I ain’t counting the chick- 
ens before they are hatched, but see- 
ing I have it I may as well hold it, 
things here being so dubious.” 

“Where will you get your grubstake 
for it?” asked Brown. 

“T guess the storekeeper at Sanish 
will let me go the length of another sack 
of flour, or a bag of tea—maybe both!” 
Larry laughed again. “There’s fish in 
Sitcum Creek, too, and I can sometimes 
knock over a fool hen up there. I don’t 
want to lose tenure on my claim. [ll 
do it somehow if I have to live on ber- 
ries! It’s a small little iron in the fire, 
I know, but Aw, what’s the good 
of waiting around till they have their 
board meeting and let us know? I’m 
too impatient. I’ll fill in time that 
way.” 

“We'll see you when you come back, 
then?” said Brown. 

“You sure will.” 

Larry reined in. The two other 
ponies tittupped on upon one side track 
and settled into a lope, Larry rode off 
upon the other, to his ranch. He turned 
his head and looked after them. There 
they went like two rocking-horses, lop- 
ing, the riders leaning back now, legs 
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outthrust, behind them two ripples of 
dust in wavering spurts. 

Larry rode on slowly, head turned, 
watching them, seeing the pale-yellow 
rolls of sand beyond them dotted with 
the bright-yellow bunches of the sage- 
brush, beyond again the sharp-cuf 
benches, looking almost as if man- 
made, like embankments, and beyond 
again jagged peaks of mountains stand- 
ing up, seeming, as the sun lit them, like 
colossal projections of pumice stone in 
some parts, and in others like spires of 
pink coral. 

“Dang it,” he said, “a pretty picture, 
a pretty picture! Great country if only 
it wasn’t overcrowded and a man could 
live on his hunting and fishing. I don’t 
think the Lord ever meant it for 
grangers. He sure didn’t lay the water 
on it as if he did.” 


OME again, in pursuance of the 

plan that he had come to when rid- 
ing back from Elwinton, Larry rolled 
his blankets, got’ some provisions to- 
gether, put the saddle on his pack pony, 
and soon, his door closed, was off upon 
his way. 

He went down the Blaeberry Road, 
tiding away, the pack horse ambling 
ahead, came to Walla at the time when 
the glory before dusk was over the 
land and the ridges fifty miles off were 
purple and looked as if one could al- 
most touch them by stretching out a 
hand. 

There was just Tom Gratton’s way 
house at the junction of the roads there 
at Walla, standing on a bluff above 
Sanish River that burrows its way, 
deepening and deepening in years the 
gulch in which it runs; across the road 
from it the old pole corrals of the one- 
time almost monopolist J. P. Cattle 
Company, out of business these years 
because of the crowding of the range, 
the grass “eaten out.” 

A Chinaman in the hotel yard said 
“Hollo!” to him when he went by, and 


received a “Hullo, Wing!” in reply. 
That was all. Turning into the main 
Sanish Valley where the bull pines 
stand dotted by the side of a small tribu- 
tary creek, like Sanish, burrowing 
deeper in the ages, he camped for the 
night; and by the evening of the next 
day he rode into the little town of San- 
ish. 

Never would he forget the two con- 
versations he had there with Maisie: 
The one that evening; the other, his as- 
sessment work done, before he rode 
back to the upper valley, to Elwinton, 
and what awaited him there. She was 
sitting on the porch as he rode into the 
diminutive street in that exquisite hour 
of the dry belts, twilight over all; and 
as she ran eagerly down the steps to- 
ward him, he dismounted. 

“Hullo, Larry!” she cried out. 

“Hullo, there! How are 
Maisie ?” 

“I’m very well,” said she. 

Question and answer were unneces- 
sary, all mere formality, for Maisie had 
wonderful color in her cheeks for one 
of the dry lands. She could see, of 
course, in Larry’s eyes, as he stood 
there, lines in hand, to talk, that she was 
admired. There were times when she 
thought there was more than admira- 
tion in his gaze; and as for herself, she 
entirely, frankly, liked this young man. 
He came from the same stock as she 
did, from generations of people who 
had sought spaces, elbow room, who 
required frontiers, who liked rolls upon 
rolls of sand tufted with bunch grass, 
and sagebrush, and tumbleweed, the 
kind of people who are rather humor- 
ously called settlers. They are ,seally 
wanderers. When they can see another 
house from their door, they feel trou- 
bled; when they can see two, they fold 
their tents—or at least load their be- 
longings into a tent-topped wagon—and 
silently steal away. 

“T thought,” said Larry, “that I 
might just as well come and put in my 


you, 
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assessment on that little mineral claim 
I got up in the hills. They’re dilly- 
dallying and shillyshallying with us 
over there in Upper Sanish. I’ve got 
a house built, and stables; I’ve got my 
fences up; I’ve paid up to date for my 
land; but the company is awful slow 
about pushing the flumes along, and 
we can’t do a thing without water. 
Some people think the work on the 
flumes has turned out more expensive 
than was expected and that they’re try- 
ing to cut down now till they get more 
land sold. 

“They ought really to have started 
with a bigger capital. They ought to 
have been the people to take a chance, 
not us settlers. Some think they have 
the cash to go ahead and are just act- 
ing mean about the flume work. Any- 
way, they certainly ought to have got all 
the main flumes in by now, the pipe 
ones. I think, considering it all in the 
light of what I know, that that ought 
to have been done before they started 
in peddling subdivisions.” 

She nodded her head thoughtfully. 
“T see,” said she. “Oh, it will all come 
right yet, I expect! It’s just patience 
you want; that’s all.” 

His brow puckered. “That's the 
trouble,” he said. “I don’t know if it 
is only patience we need, Maisie. I 
sometimes think the way the agreement 
with them is worded that legally they 
might be able to go back on us.” 

She stared. “Surely not!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, there’s no final date for the 
water scheme to be completed. We 
never thought of that, it being so ob- 
vious that water was the one big es- 
sential, The thing was so obvious that 
we never noticed, till they began lay- 
ing off on the work every now and 
then, that there was no final date for 
that.” 

“You wouldn’t stand for them going 
back on you surely!” she said: 

Here was one come of the stock that 


was wont to raise its own vigilantes, in- 
stead of going hundreds of miles to 
drag in the aid of a lawyer. 

“No,” he said, “I guess we wouldn’t 
stand for that. According to law, 
though, I guess we were fools not to © 
see the point earlier.” 

She probably did not mean her last 
remark with such a fighting edge as he 
took it, but what she said braced him 
in his determination that there would 
be trouble, or a fulfillment of promises 
understood, whatever loopholes of es- 
cape there might be in the actual word- 
ing of the U. S. V. I. Land Company’s 
agreement. 

“T’d better be getting on,” he said. 
“T want to get a grubstake at the store 
before it shuts.” 

“Won’t you look in again to-night?” 

“T’d like to,” he said, “but it will be 
too late by the time I get through, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Well, I’ll see you before you go back 
to Elwinton ?” 

“Surely. Sure, Maisie.” 

He liked to speak her name. And 
when she called him Larry, something 
happened to him. He mounted, and 
when he turned in the saddle, she was 
back on the porch steps, walking slowly 
up. She raised a hand and waved it at 
him twice, then danced into the house. 

Larry swept his hat off, and rode on 
to the store, a wonderful whirl of very 
tender emotions inside him, Difficult 
to locate the exact place. Under the 
fifth rib on the left side, it seemed to 
be chiefly. 

The storekeeper was entirely willing 
to advance a stick or two of dynamite 
and a sack of flour. He suggested ba- 
con also, unasked. 

“T could do with it, but——” 

“Sure, sure! I ain’t worrying,” said 
the storekeeper. “There ain’t no need 
for you to worry, Larry. You'll be all 
right some of these days, and you can 
pay then. Leave it like that.” 

Pleasant-sounding words for a young 


% 
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man somewhat harassed over the pelf 
side of life! 

So in the morning, he was off up the 
Siteum Creek Trail and within three 
weeks he was back again, and with a 
few more specimens of ore to leave 
with Frank Gorst, who was a sort of— 
one can hardly say jack-of-all-trades, 
but jack of all phases of mining indus- 
try in these parts. 

Gorst’s attitude was neither of one 
hopeful nor despondent. You would 
not come away from his office—all 
shelfed around with stones of various 
colors—and say definitely either, 
“Well, he’s pretty sure that there’s go- 
ing to be a mining boom in the coun- 
try!” or, “He hasn’t much opinion of 
the mining chances here.” A blank and 
noncommittal man was Frank Gorst, a 
cigarette everlastingly hanging from a 
corner of his mouth, and blinking his 
eyes from its ascending smoke as he 
vowed that he must give up smoking. 


HE second talk with Maisie came. 

Her father, he who was known 
affectionately far and wide as “old E. 
P.,” was sitting on the veranda when 
Larry projected himself slowly that way 
on the evening of his return. 

“Hullo, boy! They tell me you’ve 
been up where you hear the angels’ 
wings flapping. See anything in the 
way of game?” 

E. P. was a great man for keeping 
track of the game. To be up in the 
mountains with a rifle and a camera 
was the pinnacle of life to him, its best 
offering to a man. 

“Not an awful lot,” replied Larry. 
“More wood ticks than game up in that 
big belt of timber! There was a cou- 
gar walked down—oh, a matter of a 
good five miles or so—after me.” 

“I know the place!” said E. P. 
was just where——”’ 
description. 

“That's right,” said Larry. 

“Yep, I’ve seen that fellow two or 


A ie 
He began a long 


three times when I’ve been up there,” 
E. P. announced. 

“You know,” said Larry, “where 
there’s a bend, beside a big rock and 
some mountain ash, and the trail kind 
of peters out, and down below there’s 
a bit of a slough?” 

E. P. nodded. 

“There was 

“Moose!” broke out E. P. 

“That’s right. Have you seen him?” 

“No, but I saw moose tracks around 
there once, beside that slough.” 

“I saw him,” said Larry. “He was 
on the other side and just rose up sort 
of humping himself and walked into the 
forest.” 

Maisie came out of the house while 
this talk, so much in the vein her father 
liked, was in progress. Larry put a 
hand in his pocket and held forth for 
her inspection a little chunk of his glit- 
tering rock. She looked at it with in- 
terest, passed it to her father, who 
tossed it up and down in his palm, feel- 
ing its weight and considering it, be- 
fore he gave it back to her. 

“Well, sir,” remarked the old man, 
“it’s all a matter of transport. I don’t 
expect to see any of my claims around 
here sold in my time. We're too far 
off.” 

“Oh, go on, father! 
talking like that.” 

Larry held out his hand for the re- 
turn of the ore, but Maisie flicked her 
head suddenly to one side in a way she 
had, elevating her eyebrows at the same 
time, and. 

“Can’t I keep this?” she asked. 

“Sure, if you’d like to,” said Larry. 
And again there was that tumultuous 
whirl under his fifth rib. 

Old E. P. gave a chuckle and rose. 
“T’ve got to go to the store,” he said, 
and left them. 

“Take dad’s chair,” Maisie sug- 
gested; and after Larry was seated: 
“Well, you never can tell!’ she said. 
“The railway might come in- closer in 


” 


You’re always 
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your time, and there might be a mining 
stir up here, and———” — 

She left the rest in the air. ; 

“I’m neither hopeful nor downcast,” 
said Larry, talking the way Frank 
Gorst looked. “I pretty nearly let it 
lapse, but seeing how we’re held up and 
dillydallied and shillyshallied with in 
the Upper Sanish, I thought I might as 
well fill in the time by coming over. 
Things are awful slow, Maisie.” 

His head lowered slightly as he said 
this, looking very tenderly at her. And, 
to tell the truth, she wondered to her- 
self: “Why doesn’t he ask me to wait 
until he can come and ask me to be 
mistress of that ranch he’s fixing up?” 

He met that look in her eyes, then his 
own clouded. He turned away his head 
and stared into the distance. 

The mosquitoes, the little mosquitoes 
of these parts that made such burning 
assaults despite their small size, drove 
the two inside within half an\ hour. 
They sat behind the screen door, chat- 
ting and looking out at the twilight, 
chatting chiefly about their respective 
families, what they had done, where 
they had been, how the great West had 
changed. 

Maisie’s grandfather had been on the 
frontier when the Mississippi bounded 
it, then had crossed the Mississippi and 
settled in Kansas. Here’s why one feels 
there is something wrong in calling such 
men and women settlers. Kansas had 
become too settled for him, and off he 
set again with a couple of the farm 
wagons hooded over—prairie schooners 
—yes, and in those days E. P. had 
been old enough even to herd the lit- 
tle bunch of horses alongside. Then 
later Montana had become too settled 
for him, as Kansas for his father, and 
news of a place where one could get 
land cheap, and vary agricultural pur- 
suits by going off in the summer to 
wash gold dust out of a creek, or in the 
winter trapping in the mountains, had 
lured him to the Sanish country, lost 


away in here among the sequestered: 
dips and time-shattered peaks. 

Twilight over, night come, Maisie lit 
the lamp, and then Larry had to talk 
of his folks, Minnesota people.. His fa- 
ther, like hers, had been able to remem- 
ber very clearly trekking to new land, 
into Dakota, and there Larry had been 
born to hear the old stories, to see still 
the two lives blending, grain elevators 
dotting the stretching railway lines and 
in the reserves, the Indians treasuring 
their old finery of furs and feathers to 
bring out on all possible occasions for 
a dance. 


WHEN his father died, leaving his 

son little but the old unrest, off the 
lad had to come into the mountains. 
He had worked in lumber camps; he 
had worked on foothill ranches; he had 
acted as guide to tourists in one of the 
national parks. He had made friends 
with an old trapper and learned the 
trapper’s calling—and quit it, as he said, 
because it was too darn cruel. 

“It would be different if the darn 
things died right away,” he said, “but 
you get along your trap line to find 
they’ve been’ suffering for hours 
maybe.” 

Then he had gone prospecting, first 
with an old prospector, then alone. 
Later he had thought he would settle, 
make a home. Hence the Upper San- 
ish, when land seemed within his purse 
there. 

And then he looked thoughtfully at 
Maisie. It had been an intimate talk 
somehow, each on the theme of ances- 
tors, and in that talk they had discov- 
ered that they had much in comrgon in 
outlook, in tastes. Almost did hé add: 
“And then, when I met you—when I 
met you—I, thought I’d better try and 
get a place of my own and sort of 
settle,” but he did not say it. 

“When do you start out. to-mor- 
row?” she asked. 

“In the morning, early. Make a 
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day’s jump of it to Walla.” His face 
looked grim. “You see, it’s like this,” 
he went on, “I sometimes wish I’d done 
the way some of the fellows did who 
went up there.” 

“What was that?” she inquired. 

His head turned back to her. 

“Beat it!” he said. “Gone on look- 
ing for another chance somewhere 
else. Why, there was one of them got 
up the whole framework of his house 
and then didn’t like the look of things, 
gave them a present of it, and quit.” 

“Of course they do produce up 
there!” she said. “TI think it is a case 
of patience, Larry.” 

“H’m!” he said, and nodded. Then 
he rose. ‘Well, I’d better be going.” 

“Won’t you stay and have some sup- 
per when dad comes in?” she sug- 
gested, 

“No, thanks. It’s late now.” 

He was afraid that if he stayed on 
he might blurt out how greatly he 
adored her—and that, he felt, would be 
all wrong at the moment. His home 
in the Upper Sanish had nothing be- 
hind it. On his return the news might 
be merely of more airy promises and, 
if that awaited him, he would have to 
consider if the man he had just told of, 
who “quit,” had not acted wisely and 
was to be imitated. 

No, it wouldn’t be fair to Maisie. 
And there were times A certain 
look of friendliness in her eyes, and 
that surge in his heart together, and he 
might, before he knew, have his arms 
round her and even be asking her—to 
wait for him to make a home, indefi- 
nitely, in the manner of the U. S. V. I. 
Land Company ? 

Maisie glanced at her wrist watch 
and saw, with amazement, that it was 
after ten o’clock. : 

Very abruptly, Larry held out his 
hand. “Well!” he said. 

Maisie took that outstretched hand. 
“Good-by, Larry.” 

He turned, walked down the steps to 


the gravel path, in the light sprayed 
from the door, moved away with the 
carriage of one hesitant, troubled. He 
was not aware that she had come one 
or two steps down from the porch after 
him. But she had, and in a woman’s 
way read the dejection of his back, un- 
derstood the significance of his slow, 
departing walk. 

“Larry!” she called. 

He wheeled round. 

“Good luck!” she said quietly. 

Then she nodded, smiled, and ran up 
the steps and indoors again just as he, 
raising his hat, called back: 

“Thank you, Maisie.” 

He went on then with an entirely 
different carriage and walk. 


CHAPTER. IIT. 
A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


T his little ranch, or one had better 

say, perhaps, for the sake of entire 
precision, ranch house, Larry Symons 
found all just as he had left it, when 
he threw the lines and dismounting 
again at his door in the late afternoon 
of the day of his return. The horses 
he gave each a scoopful of oats, leaving 
them contented, and went indoors to 
prepare his own supper. 

Well, he was back! But what, he 
wondered, was he back to? Perhaps 
Maisie was right; he was, maybe, one 
of those who should be counseled pa- 
tience. 

The anxiety to know what had hap- 
pened after his departure, if Elwin had 
given any satisfaction, sent him out 
again to ride across the benches to 
Brown’s. 

Dusk had fallen by the time he 
reached there. Brown’s place was set 
back in the beginning of the scattered 
pines, and in the fading day would 
hardly have been visible from a hun- 
dred yards off, but a square of light 
flickered up, a window light, as Larry 
drew nearer, 
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At the same moment his horse gave 
a whinny, and “put in a step” unre- 
quested by any indication from him. 
As he rode closer, he saw two cayuses 
hitched to a tree near the door. 

“Got company,” he thought, dis- 
mounting. 


N iron ring had been driven into the 
tree, and there Larry left his horse 
with the others. There was no curtain 
to the window, and as he stepped to the 
door, he saw the backs of two men, 
beyond them the lamplight on John 
Brown’s face. He tapped at the door. 
“Hullo! Come in!” shouted Brown. 

Larry entered. 

“Hullo, it’s you, lad, back again! Just 
in time for the session,” said Brown. 

The two other men were Cliff Hayes 
and Dick Beymer. 

“Take a chair, or I should say a 
stool,” went on Brown, with a pucker 
to one side of his mouth that might 
have been taken for a smile, though 
he was not much in smiling mood. 
“Flow did you find everything in the 
big valley?’ he asked, as Larry sat 
down, coming out temporarily from im- 
mersion in their local troubles. 

“Pretty much as usual,” 
Larry. 

“And your prospect?” 

“Well, I did the work on it, and that’s 
all I can say. When things are as tough 
as they are here, a fellow might as well 
hang on to any chance he has, even a 
thin chance. But there is not much im- 
mediate hope of things moving up there 
in the mining line, Frank Gorst says, 
or at least I gathered that from him, 
and he should know. How do things 
move in Elwinton?” 

“Move!” exclaimed Brown and Bey- 
mer together. 

“How goes it?” asked Larry, and 
looked from one to the other. 

“Punk!” exploded Brown. 

“They don’t go at all,” said Cliff 
Hayes. j 


replied 


“What happened after I left?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Brown. “El- 
win stayed a couple of nights at his 
home over there, and then went off 
again. He’s taken a vacation, if you 
please—a vacation, not just out on busi- 
ness this time, but off to Honolulu on 
a junket.” 

“TI guess he’s got the money to do 
it,” said Larry, “and I ain’t jealous of 
him. I’d take a trip around the world 
if I had the funds, and forget all the 
bother here.” 

“It ain’t jealousy,” said Cliff Hayes 
slowly, “it’s the contrast that gets my 
goat. Even admitting he made most 
of his money out of other schemes than 
the U.S. V. I. Land Company, he might 
realize that it ain’t the side issue to us 
that it is to him. Why, he’s pulling 
down wages on it, wages, as the chair- 
man! All that our talk did, it seems, 
was to make him and the board say: 
‘All right, do your damnedest!? We 
can’t get a thing out of them, not a 
word.” 

“Wages!” repeated Larry, pondering 
what he had heard. “It would serve 
them right if some holdup man was to 
intercept Motley some day on his way 
back from Blaeberry with the wages 
for the whole outfit.” 

Beymer looked up. “That would be 
rather hard on the shovel stiffs working 
on the flumes,” he remarked. “They’d 
be out.” 

“Oh,” said Brown, “the compary 
would just have to send out and fetch 
the dough again. They’ve got the 
money all right.” 

He stretched out a hand and turned 
up the lamp, the chimney having been 
warmed by then. The light shone 
bright upon the faces of all. They 
looked one to another in that increased 
radiance, and then sat quiet, each after 
his own fashion, meditatively nursing 
and fingering a chin, or revolving one 
thumb round the other, or merely sit- 
ting staring. 
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“What’s:the..matter with doing it?’ 
Brown broke the silence. 

“Doing what?” asked Hayes, to make 
certain. 

“Holding ’em up!” growled Brown. 

Larry and Cliff looked at him 
sharply, a gleam of interest in their 
eyes. 

Beymer became agitated. “Gosh!” 
he said. “You’re not serious, are you? 
A married’ man couldn’t take a hand. 
A single man could do it and skip, but 
well i 

“Unless the men that did it were dis- 
guised,” suggested Hayes. 

“You can’t disguise properly,” said 
Brown. “If anybody in the valley did 
it, they’d have to skidoo afterward. 
Too few people around here. Every 
one knows every one else’s gait and 
build and voice. Masks and pillow 
slips with holes for the eyes, and all 
that sort of truck, wouldn’t disguise us 
any.” 

There, he had said it—‘‘us.” The 
motion had been practically put to them 
personally. His suggestion had not 
been merely a vague thing or, if it had, 
he had been caught by it himself. 

“By gosh, gentlemen!” said Beymer 
again. “If this is the turn our talk 
about what to do is going to take, I 
think I'll beat it before I hear any 
more. Even if I do have to quit here, 
I can’t quit that way. Here,” and he 
rose, “I’m not going to know anything 
about this.” 

Then he paused. 

“You're not serious, are you?” he in- 
quired finally. 

That settled it. Brown looked from 
Larry to Cliff Hayes, and then clenched 
a fist in that way of his and pounded 
it down on his broad knee with a soft 
thud. ; 

“By gosh, we are!” he said. 

“Then I’m off,” said Beymer. “I’m 
a married man. I have not heard any- 
thie.” os fete ; 

He nodded and departed, the “Well, 


good night, Dick,” of all three follow- 
ing him, entirely friendly. 

“Good night, good night! I don’t 
know a thing about it,” he repeated in 
the doorway. “I’m mum. But I can’t 
join in.” 

They sat quiet till the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs, faint as blown leaves, 
passed away outside in the dark. 

“There you are!” said Cliff. “Dang 
it, it’s almost our duty to the married 
men to put a scare into the company.” 

“They had a board meeting while I 
was away?” asked Larry. 

“Yep. I’ve got a sort of a hunch 
that there is something behind it all 
that we don’t know.” 

“They didn’t tell us in so many words 
to do our damnedest, of course. What 
exactly did they say?” 

“They would promise nothing. They 
simply stuck to it that they were doing 
all possible; and then they informed 
us that anyhow we had no fixed date 
for completion. We saw both that man 
Allandyce and Seymour. Seymour got 
nasty and told us we hadn’t a leg to 
stand on, that we couldn’t force them 
to fix a date. And when I asked again 
if they couldn’t give us a definite prom- 
ise to have the flumes ready on a cer- 
tain date, he said, ‘No!’ just like that.” 


LARRY half closed his eyes and shook 

his head over that, thought it over 
for a moment or two and then 

“Look at the way we’re almost all 
up against it,” he said. “Some of us 
bought outright for a lump sum. How 
can we sell? Folks are getting chary 
of buying land like this until the wa- 
ter promises are fulfilled. Only if a 
man has a heap of money can he af- 
ford to put in his own irrigation, and 
if he had a heap of money, he’d go 
to some place where he’d have less 
donkey work in preparing things, buy 
a running concern, a ready-made farm. 
We could only sell to some other guy 
as believing as we were ourselves.” 
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“Yes, and some of us folks are too 
honorable to do that,” said Brown. 

Larry looked sidelong at him with a 
faint twinkle, for he had a sense of 
humor, and mention of honor seemed 
slightly whimsical to him, seeing the 
turn their talk had taken; for after 
all, two blacks, he considered, don’t 
make a white. 

“T’m through with honor said 
Brown abruptly, after another pause in 
their talk. “If I got another sucker 
willing to buy, I’d sell to him.” 

“Those who have only made part 
payment,” said Larry, continuing on 
his line of thought, “think of them! 
They can’t get their money back if they 
quit. Their payments stand in lieu of 
rental for the time they’ve been on the 
land, unless they paid multiples of the 
minimum monthly payments, in which 
case they’d have whatever was addi- 
tional to rent returned.” 

“There you are!” ejaculated Brown. 
“The darn thing’s all coggled. It’s all 
take and no give with the U. S. V. I. 
Land Company. We were a lot of 
mugs not to get legal advice, any of us, 
on that form of theirs. Of course we 
could not see ahead. There were things 
we took for granted ie 

“You can take nothing for granted,” 
said Larry; “that’s a cinch.” 

“T don’t know,” said Brown. “TI 
think I can take it for granted that you 
two fellows have got enough sand to 
hold up the mail car to-morrow and 
take the wages off Motley!” 

A night wind ran in the tops of the 
scattered pines outside and then gave 
the door a gentle pat as they sat there 
mum for a spell, thinking it over, the 
speaker as well as the other two. 

“Well,” said Larry, “I’d rather play 
holdup man on the U. S. V. I. Land 
Company than realty agent for their 
land and their promises. By gosh, I 
would!” He waggled his head. “TI 
know which I’d consider the more dis- 
honorable game.” 
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“You bet you!”—‘‘You bet you!” his 
auditors duetted. 

All this was very salving to the con- 
science. A little bit of sophistry blent 
with the casuistry went a long way. 

“How could we make our get-away ?” 
asked Hayes, raising his head. “The 
telephone is in this way from Blaeberry 
as far as Walla, you know. Even sup- 
pose we did it this side of Walla, they 
could get down that far to telephone 
out to Blaeberry before we were half- 
way there.” 

Brown leaned forward, crossing his 
fingers, and looked at Larry. 

“Well,” he said, “you know half the 
old Indian trails and trappers’ trails, 
and the ways through on the east side 
of the main valley, don’t you, with trap- 
ping and prospecting up there?” 

“Sure,” said Larry. 

“And I,” went on Brown, “know 
every trail on the west side up here. 
Yes, and ways through from valley to 
valley where there ain’t a trail. I could 
hit back right on this side and then bend 
south, and there’s nothing but the 
hawks would see me till I was a couple 
of hundred miles the other side of Blae- 
berry—yes, five hundred miles!” he 
said, tossing his head up. 

“You got to cross the railroad,” 
Larry reminded him. 

“Sure, you got to cross the railroad, 
got to dip down and cross the track,” 
Brown agreed, “but a person could stop, 
look, listen before doing that.” 

The three sat very quiet. 

“Well, what about it?” said Brown. 

Their hearts stopped a moment and 
then beat on normally. They nodded 
one to another. The thing was settled. 
They had had enough of unfulfilled 
promises, of “‘shillyshally, dillydally.” 
The U. S. V. I. Land Company could 
keep their part payments and the houses 
they had built, such as they were. They 
were going to see to it that the U. S. 
V. I. Land Company provided them 
with funds for a fresh start. They 
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were going to make an appropriation 
along the sights of their six-shooters. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“HANDS UP!” 


ARRY. had to admit to himself that 
. he was nervous. Here was a new 
game for him. He had ridden mean 
horses; he had borne the sense of un- 
utterable loneliness that sometimes 
strikes prospectors in the mountains; 
he had been in trouble with log jams 
when he went lumberjacking; but a 
holdup was a new game for him. 

There had been occasions for his 
heart to flutter before—but to-day! 
Yes, he was nervous. Not that his hand 
shook, or that he funked it; only that 
there was a queer seething in the pit of 
his stomach that made him almost phys- 
ically sick as he closed his door for the 
last time and set off to his appointment 
with the others. 

It was very early in the morning. 
The last of the night, as a matter of 
fact, still remained in black chunks 
along the edges of the belts of timber 
both to east and west above the dim- 
yellow benches. As he rode, high peaks 
to the west beyond the lower hog- 
backs were lit, and then the tips of the 
tallest trees began to be illumined, like 
the lighting of candles—flicker, flicker, 
flicker all down the mountainside. He 
did not write poems to it all, but he had 
the love of it in him. as have his kind. 
Just for one moment he had a horror 
of jail, of being prisoned far away from 
all this, but he put that thought swiftly 
to the back of his mind. 

Down the road ahead of him, as he 
came over a rise, he saw a leisurely 
little haze of dust and, in the midst of 
it, horses walking slowly, and the back 
of a man atop one of them. Larry 
had only his saddle horse and pack 
pony; John Brown—the rider ahead, 
for Larry recognized those shoulders— 
had half a dozen cayuses and he was 


taking them all with him in case of any 
trouble on the way that might necessi- 
tate spare mounts. 

Larry saw Brown swivel round in 
the saddle, hand on cantle, then saw 
that he had stopped, his spare horses 
spreading out, necks down, tearing odd 
tufts of grass. 

“Well, how do you feel?” asked 
Brown, when Larry came up to him. 

“Kind of punk,” Larry admitted. 
“If a person had only the money, it’s a 
darn fine place to live. Say, it’s good 
to be alive in the air this morning! But 
I guess my first bid to be a settler 
hadn’t any trumps to it, and we’ll just 


have to let her go as she rides. That’s 
all that’s to it.” 
Brown laughed harshly. ‘Well, 


that’s the mood to be in for the job 
we've got to do,” he said, and clicked 
to his horses, then rode on. “Yep, 
that’s a good mood to be in for the job 
ahead of us!” 

And there was Cliff Hayes coming 
tangenting down a bench behind. They 
rode on slowly to make a meeting place 
at the apex of the triangle made by his 
long slant and the track they rode upon. 
He raised a hand and waggled it to 
them. 

“How you feeling?” asked Brown, 
when they drew together. 

“Fine and da-dandy,” replied Cliff. 

Brown smiled. ‘Feeling like hell, I 
expect,” he said. 

“Oh, well,” said Cliff, “I’d decided 
to pull out anyhow, while the going’s 
good, or not too bad. I hate feeling 
I’ve got to go, and I might just as 
well join you fellows in this little game 
for a se-send-off. Gee, I feel like a 
kid going in for the first dip too early 
in the season. I guess once I’m in, I 
won’t want to chitter. I got a hunch 
it ain’t quite as cold a morning as I 
seem to feel it!” He laughed at him- 
self. 

He could bring levity to his touch of 
funk, 
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“You're all right,” said Brown. 
“Four fingers of the hard stuff would 
put an end to that little quiver. You 
fellows ain’t like me. You ain’t de- 
cided that the rules of the game are 
dishonorable and that dishonorable’s the 
only way, I ain’t got any conscience 
left after tackling the U. S. V. I. Land 
Company.” 

Larry stole a glance at Cliff Hayes, 
and it struck him that he knew very 
little about Cliff, that is, where he had 
come from, what he had! been, what 
was his early training. Cliff had few 
belongings. He had brought only a 
Mackinaw coat and a blanket roll tied 
over his saddle cantle, a stuffed gunny 
sack hanging to one side of the horn. 
He had a sporting rifle. Larry no- 
ticed the butt of it projecting on the 
other side, where it was slung from 
the horn. 

“Here,” said Brown, “we may as 
well fix you easier. Put that truck of 
yours on one of my pack horses. We 
must look kind of warlike, you with 
that sporting rifle and me with my 
Winchester. Still close season for deer, 
so if we meet any one on the road and 
they happen to ask us where we’re off 
to”—he dismounted to lighten Cliff’s 
load onto one of the pack ponies—why 
we won't be able to tell them we’re 
off on a deer hunt,” he went on. “I 
guess the best thing to say\ to them 
would be that we’re just going down the 
toad to hold up the mail coming in to- 
day. They’d never believe that; think 
we were great humorists! There, that’s 
easier. That’s fixed better. Where’s 
your armament, Larry? Got it on?” 

He turned his head to look at Larry’s 
hip for a bulge. 

“Right here in the saddle pocket,” 
replied Larry. ; 

“T got one there, too,” said Brown, 
and swung again to his seat. 

Lines over wrist he rode on, moodily 
filling his pipe, and none of them 
spoke for some time. 


“Now, steady you, Jess!” said 
Brown. “I’m going to spark a match.” 
Gripping tight with his knees, he did 
so, lit his pipe while the pony danced 
left and right a trifle and then settled. 


HE place they had selected for the 

event was that bend of the road 
where the Little Sanish sweeps down 
to Sanish River, about two miles on 
the Elwinton side of Walla. In the 
days of the horse stage, passengers 
used to sleep the night at Tom Gratton’s 
hotel, the whole run being made with 
one team, but the motor did not stop. 
She was due at this curve somewhere 
about five in the evening, but would 
probably not arrive till half past, or 
getting on for six. They would be on 
the spot, however, by five, as though 
she were sure, that day, to run to 
schedule without any delaying hitch on 
the way in. 

At about four in the afternoon, they 
turned aside down in among the aspens, 
below the appointed place. The aspens 
were all tossing and showing the silver 
side of their leaves as if in trepidation. 
There the three men ate. As they did 
so, Brown remarked that it looked as 
if it were banking up for rain. 

“When the aspens get rattled like 
that,” he said, “it generally means a 
storm.” 

They had a final discussion, with per- 
haps more repetition than professional 
holdup men would have gone in for. 
They said the same thing over and over 
again in their anxiety for all to go with 
a click. They were going to roll a fallen 
tree across the road, just to their side 
of the bend. Brown and Larry would 
be working at it, levering, when the car 
came round; and Brown would turn 
from that task to hold up the flat of a 
palm to the driver. 

Brown was very much of the build 
of the road boss, Nash, and they might 
easily mistake him for the other, which 
would be all to the good... Of course 
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- if they had seen Nash farther down the 
road, there would not be that to aid 
them, though he might just as likely be 
up on the main Sanish Valley Road 
above Walla. And after all, if they 
had seen Nash, they would just think 
two pilgrims had come upon the fallen 
tree and were prizing it off to let some 
rig behind them have passageway along 
the road. 

All right! So far, so good. The 
spot was well chosen. With a cut bank 
to one side, and the dip into the aspen 
grove at the other, the car could not 
get around. The tree half off the road, 
Larry Symons still levering, John 
Brown would stroll along to the auto- 
mobile and then, “Hands up! Up with 
them, everybody!” gun in hand; and at 
these words, Larry would advance level 
with him. 

Motley would be ordered to get out, 
bag and baggage; then the others, if any 
other passengers were aboard; and if 
they had any weapons with them, these 
would be confiscated. All right! So 
far, so good. Then they would start 
the car down, send it plowing into that 
sandy hollow just before the aspens, 
and with apologies leave the people 
afoot. 

“Tt ain’t as bad now as it used to 
be, to be afoot in this country,” said 
Brown. “The only thing I’ve ever been 
scared of while there was still cattle 
here was being afoot far from a tree 
or a telegraph pole. You hear tall 
stories about cougar and lynx, but the 
only thing that ever worried me cross- 
ing a treeless stretch afoot was cattle 
dotted on it. They'll be all right. Prob- 
ably,” and he laughed dryly, “we'll even 
have their sympathy when they know 
what we're after.” 

‘Hayes was to be well along south in 
the aspens, the horses all bunched to- 
gether in his care, ready for instant de- 
parture. He repeated his part two or 
three times with a sort of pathetic 
eagerness, like a schoolboy memorizing 


a lesson and slightly jumpy before an 
examination day. 

“We don’t want to be too far ahead 
of time in case of any one coming past.” 
said Brown. 

So they left it till five o’clock. 


| MPATIENCE tugged at Larry Sy- 

mons as they sat there among the 
aspens, waiting the moment of action. 
He thought a great deal about Maisie. 
It was her he was seeing as he sat there 
cross-legged, elbow on knees, chin on 
hand, gazing seemingly at nothing. 
Here, he thought, though too late, for 
he could not back out now, was a fiasco. 
Here was the end of the fiasco of his 
attempt to settle and “get a home to- 
gether.” 

Why hadn’t he met her earlier? 
There were men in that Upper Sanish 
Valley near to the water, not on the 
irrigated: land company’s property at 
all, who were doing well. There was 
old Langley, for instance, who made a 
fat thing every year out of his pcta- 
toes alone, shipping them by the carload 
to a big wholesaler. He had his own 
motor car; he went “out” with his wife 
every now and then for a_ holiday. 
What would Maisie think of it all, when 
every smallest Western paper would 
have a column about the affair? 

Patience, patience! Yes, she had 
been right. He would have to change 
his name, would have to get away to 
the other end of the continent—and 
then up swung the other spirit. Well, 
it couldn’t be helped. The U. S. V. I. 
Land Company had driven him to it! 

It was probably a quarter after five 
that the storm that had been threatening 
all day broke upon the valley, just after 
they had gathered the horses and Cliff 
had them all together, and John Brown 
and Larry Symons were preparing to 
go over the top. It was not a rain- 
storm; it was a windstorm. The sand 
cane before it into their eyes, their nos- 
trils, filled their ears. 
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They had got up to the place on the 
road decided upon, the aspens all whip- 
ping like demented fishing rods and 
half smeared out by these ribbons of 
blown sand. They. got the log across 
the road in readiness and waited. An 
hour passed, but still no car appeared. 
They became worried. Was the mail, 
by any chance, waiting at Walla till the 
storm would be blown over? 

“Here, we better go to the bend and 
have a look,” said Brown. 


AS they reached the curve, they heard 

confused sounds of a car. There it 
was, a hundred yards round the corner, 
up to the axles in a new drift of sand, 
the engine buzzing, the wheels spinning. 
So their plan was upset. 

“Come on!” said Brown. “They’re 
going to back out. If they haven’t 
shovels on board, they’ll maybe back out 
till they can turn and then go to Walla 
for help.” 

They went plunging along through 
the sand, heads down against the cut- 
ting particles that came in their faces 
like small, dry hail. They were along- 
side the car. There sat Motley by the 
driver, and behind were two strangers. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” said Brown 
firmly. He pushed his left hand in 
front of Motley, and shut off the roar 
of the motor. 

“Here, what you monkeying about?” 
blazed the driver. Then he looked at 
the big six-gun in John Brown’s fist. 

“IT want this gentleman here beside 
you.” said Brown. “Get out, Motley. 
The rest of you don’t move.” 

Motley did as directed. 


“Get your bag out, too,” ordered 
Brown. 
Trembling slightly, Motley leaned 


back into the car and produced his bag. 
“See if the dough’s there,” said 
Brown to Larry. 
“It’s locked,” Larry replied. 
“The keys!” snapped Brown. 
Motley produced a key and handed 


it to Larry, all with that. typically fur- 
tive, noncommittal look on his face. 

Larry opened the bag and there, sure 
enough, were paper bills and several 
packets of coins done up in the way of 
banks. 

“Get over there a bit, back in tlie 
bush,” said Brown, and Motley did as 
ordered. 

“Well, Brown,” said the driver 
evenly, ‘it is not only the secretary of 
your land company you’ve held up. 
You’ve held up the government mails, 
too.” 

“Oh, I have, have I?” 

“You sure have. Don’t forget!” 
was very cool indeed. 

There was a wild streak in John 
Brown, The corners of his mouth drew 
down; his eyes puckered. 

“If that’s so, I may as welt do it 
properly, eh? I'll have the mail bag, 
too. I was about forgetting! Thank 
you for reminding me. There may be 
something in it.” With an intimidat- 
ing couple of jerks with his revolver 
at the driver, he hauled out the bag, 
and heaved it to one side. Then he 
stood on the running board. 

“Now back up your car a bit,” he 
said, 

“T ain’t go——” 

“You sure are!” said Brown, “or Pl 
blow the top of your head off. g 

He switched on, and the driver 
backed the car as ordered. 

“Now swing her to the side here,” 
said Brown. “Swing her forward.” 

“What, to the edge?” 

“Sure, to the edge.” ; 

“Here, let us get out!” said one of 
the men in the back. 

“All right. Stop her,” said Brown, 
and again shut off. “Come out this 
side.” He stepped off and opened the 
door. “Take a feel at them, Larry, and 
see that they are not heeled.” 

They were not heeled, and went over 
and stood beside Motley, Larry keép- 
ing guard on them while Brown ‘ex- 


He 
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plained to the driver what he wanted 
done. The car swerved forward to 
the edge of the road; the brake was 
jammed on. 

“Now you get out,” said Brown to 
the man at the wheel, who immediately 
did as he was told. ‘You there, come 
up here. I want you all.” 

He let the brake off. 

“Get a hold on them wheels and 
shove,” he said. ‘Put your weight on 
#. I just want you to start her down 
in this dip here, where it will be a while 
before anybody can get her out.” 

“Well, by gosh!” exclaimed the 
driver. “You gentlemen are witness 
that I only did it because he had a 
gun.” 

The car oscillated back and forth on 
its springs as the men leaned to her, the 
wheels not moving. 

“Give it to her!” growled Brown, 
adding the weight of his left shoulder. 
“Put some pep in it, as if you meant 
it.” 

Away she went, swaying lightly, 
down the bank and: plunged, bonnet- 
deep, in sand at the bottom. Larry 
took up Motley’s bag; Brown swung 
the mail sack over his shoulder and 
they walked backward, aw:y from the 
men on the road. 

“You strangers will hear all about 
why we did it,” said Brown, as he moved 
off. “If you’re going into the Upper 
Sanish in the hope of making good, you 
see the only way to do it up there. 
We've just shown you.” 

Then they turned and plunged into 
the bush, the sandstorm still scudding, 
pattering on the canvas mail bag: on 
Brown’s back with a sound like that of 
small shot, and went brushing through 
to where Cliff Hayes waited with the 
horses. There the beasts stood, their 
haunches all to the gale, their tails 
tucked down, Cliff peering, head on 
side against the driving grit, for evi- 
dence of success on the faces of his 
returning partners. 


“T see you’ve ma-made it,” said he. 
“You be-bet your life!” snapped John 
Brown. 


CHAPTER V. 
LOOKING OVER THE BOOTY. 


HEIR booty swiftly packed, the 

three mounted and went crashing 
through the aspen grove, tangented 
down the cut bank to Little Sanish—the 
horses getting their noses between their 
fore hoofs, haunches up; going can- 
nily, splashed across the shallow stream 
and up the farther bank; the horses 
plugging down their hoofs, necks rising 
and falling. 

When they came to the top of the 
rise there, Larry and Brown simul- 
taneously threw back their heads and 
laughed low and exultant from the 
depths of their chests. This was the 
aftermath of the excitement. The thing 
was over. They were suddenly both 
possessed with a sort of intoxicated 
hilarity. 

Cliff looked from one to the other, 
and then joined in, for he had his minor 
share of that unexpected emotion. The 
affair was over and they started off 
upon their flight. 

Then they suddenly sobered their 
faces, realizing that the laughter was 
partly of tensity; yet now and again 
they chuckled as they went obliquely 
across the bench there, the narrow pla- 
teau. Thus they continued across the 
terraced benches—now on the flat, anon 
aslant up a bench front—their destina- 
tion Mormon Creek which, after a tor- 
tuous lower course down in its gulch, 
flows into the Little Sanish just before 
that stream joins the main river at 
Walla. 

The sand was blowing even up there, 
gritting between their teeth, drifting 
into their ears. Within a couple of 
hours they were threading along the 
high banks of Mormon Creek—all the 
creeks there digging deep into the land, 
the slope below them every here and 
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there decorated with queer ‘“hoodoos,” 
tall columns of sand held in place by 
boulders atop. 

They did not ride down to the creek- 
side, but kept along on the bank top, 
ever and again riding back to evade 
deep, dry side gashes. Within another 
hour they were up in the beginning of 
the timber, where the creek, with a 
more rocky, less sandy bed, was closer 
to them. When they paused to breathe 
the horses, they could see the valley be- 
low them filled with the flying pennants 
of the sand, clumps of trees, whipping 
and tossing, standing up in the midst 
of that ribboning sand like swaying 
islands. A wild, hilarious day! Above 
them, ahead, was the tempestuous sound 
of the wind washing in the mountain 
pines. 


THE old trail up Mormon Creek, first 

made, perhaps, by that wandering 
Mormon prospector who gave it its 
name—though maybe he used an old In- 
dian trail—goes up on the south bank; 
so, before they mounted so high as to be 
in among the patches of,.second growth, 
they maneuvered down to the creek, 
coaxed the cayuses carefully through, 
letting them pick their way, for it was 
too early in the game for broken legs, 
clambered the farther bank, and found 
the old trail, such as it was. 

They were going up into the country 
that Brown knew. In the beginning of 
the big cedars, beside a little lake of 
the most vivid blue, overhung by a bluff 
of the most vivid vermilion, they 
camped for the night. The horses must 
not stray back, so across the trail and 
on either side of it, between the cliff 
and the rocky edge of the creek, where 
they were hardly likely to attempt to 
clamber over, a rope was stretched. 
They had to dispense with a bell on any 
horse’s neck in the circumstances— 
though perhaps that need hardly be 
mentioned, and is mentioned only be- 

cause they felt the lack of it, felt it 


odd to be in a mountain camp with 
horses round them and never one tinkle- 
tinkle sounding. 

To north of the bluff they made a 
cooking fire, but that only of dry, punk 
wood which they had to tend constantly 
—dry tinder that would give only flame 
and no smoke. Supper cooked, they let 
the fire out. It was typical of the way 
they had gone about the whole thing 
that there was no urgency with any 
of them to discover just exactly how 
much there was in that bag of Motley’s, 
and one might surmise from that fact 
that they had been as much actuated by 
the grim determination to let the com- 
pany know it had come to a show-down 
as by a desire, by fair means or crooked, 
to replenish their depleted exchequers. 

“Well,” said Brown at last, lighting 
his pipe, “let’s see what’s coming to us. 
What are you dreaming about, Larry?” 

Larry was dreaming about a girl run- 
ning up a flight of steps, her right hand 
raised, waving to him. And her voice 
had been in his ears—‘‘Good luck!” 
But it was not on this escapade she had 
wished him good luck. 

“Eh? Oh, nothing,” said Larry. 
“Yes, let’s have an examination of the 
haul.” 

Motley’s bag was beside Cliff Hayes, 
and one of the blankets being spread 
out, he simply opened it, tipped it up- 
side down and shot the contents onto 
the ground. 

“Lord bless me!” Larry exclaimed. 
“You seem to be in the habit of han- 
dling money. See the way he tosses it 
out, as if it was a sack of spuds. That’s 
the way the tellers in the banks shoot 
the stuff about.” 

“Let’s count it,” said Brown. “What 
are them little packets? Oh, they’re 
fifty-cent pieces in stacks of ten, Yah, 
I see they’re marked ‘50’ on top.” 

“Here’s a bunch of stacks of quar- 
ters,” said Cliff. ‘“What’s that roll?” 

“A roll of ones, And here’s a roll: 
of fives, and a roll of tens. Heh!” this 
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to a little flutter of wind that swirled 
down on them and passed. “What are 
you grabbing for?” 


THERE was an amount of hilarity, 

or dubious exhilaration, still in 
.them, from the escapade, tensely ap- 
proached and successfully over, and 
from the hilarious day. Brown 
stretched out upon one side toward the 
blanket, and Larry stepped over and sat 
on his heels at the other. Together 
they counted that booty, a total of six 
thousand dollars. A trifle for which to 
risk jail, but there was more than the 
need of money in their impromptu law- 
lessness. 

“Yes,” said Brown, “that’s quite a 
tidy pay roll for a little job like the 
U.S. V. I. land scheme. Secretary and 
clerk maybe a hundred and fifty a 
month; the three directors make a cou- 
ple of hundred, or maybe they get theirs 
by check. The president will get his 
by check, I guess. I thought it would 
be about that, doing a bit of mental 
arithmetic as I rode along. About fifty 
men working on the flumes at three a 
day. Outsiders, almost all of them. I 
wonder why in hell they were out- 
siders!”” 

They were to find that out later. 

“We all ought to have been on the 
flumes working for wages,” said Cliff, 
returning to his old complaint. 

“We might just as well divide this 
into three right now,” said Brown. 
“Might as well be square among our- 
selves at the offset.” He proceeded to 
split it. “And now we'll have a look 
at the mail bag.” 

They slit that open and toppled the 
contents out. 

“Here, half a minute,” 
“Just in case 
perhaps—— 

The other two waited. 

“In case we are—what?” 
Brown. 

“In case we are snitched, don’t you 


said Cliff, 
we’ re—er—we’re—er 


asked 


think it would be better for us not to 
open the letters?” 

Brown, flicking a hand among hen 
casually considered that suggestion. 

“It’s a cinch,” said he, “we can’t cash 
postal notes. Something in what you 
say, Cliff.” 

“T didn’t know you were going to 
touch the mails,” said Hayes. 

“Neither did I,” replied Brown. 
“The mailman suggested it to me! 
Hullo, here’s a letter to Bertrand EI- 
win! I guess we'll abstract that.” 

He put it in his pocket and went on 
flicking the letters, like a post-office 
sorter, there in that secluded dip among 
the pines, the wind swishing in their 
tops. 

“There’s one to Motley in Elwin’s 
writing,” he went on. ‘“We’ll have that, 
too. It might be interesting. Oh, 
here’s one to Beymer! Well, he didn’t 
know a thing. Not a bad sort of a guy, 
Beymer. I don’t blame him for with- 
drawing that night when we——” 

“Darn!” said Larry, looking over his 
shoulder as he ran through the letters. 
“There’s one to old Langley. I’m kind 
of sorry we took the mails.” 

Langley was a resident of the Upper 
Sanish whom all liked. 

“That’s right, too,” agreed Brown. 
“Oh, we can leave ’em cached here and 
send ’em a note to tell ’em where they 
are. Langley will get his letter all right 
—just slightly delayed in transit. But 
I guess I’ll take out everything for the 
land-company folks, now that I’m at it. 
They might be interesting. There! 
We'll put the others back in the sack 
and hang it up in this cedar here.” 

“Gosh, it looks like a man hanged 
himself!” said Cliff. 

“Or been hanged,” remarked Brown, 
in his grim voice. 

“Well, we haven’t plugged any one 
yet, so there’s no ill omen about that,” 
said Cliff. “Say, it was sure a very 
polite holdup!” he laughed. 

Brown laughed, too. ‘There, that’s 
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easy enough for any one to find if they 
get the directions,” said he, looking up 
at the sack. “Gee, it’s getting dark. I 
suppose neither of you fellows brought 
a flash light with you?” 

They shook their heads. 

“Nor me,” said Brown. “We'll have 
to leave the reading of these letters till 
the morning.” 


But in the morning, each having sat 

up a two hours’ spell of the night, 
ears alert for any sound from below 
apart from the rub-a-dub of Mormon 
.Creek, eyes alert for so much as the 
flick of a flash light in the hands of 
possible urgent pursuers, the inspection 
of those letters was left in abeyance. 
They wanted to get on, away from the 
trail. 

A few miles higher up, beyond the 
old Mormon’s crumbling shack, the trail 
lost itself in upland meadow. There 
Brown led directly southward between 
the height of timber. and the rock slides 
and ultimate cliffs that seemed to stare 
at them blankly under the toothed sum- 
mits. 

But before leaving the creek they 
watered the horses and filled their can- 
teens, for there was a long jump to be 
taken, Brown said, without a single 
trickle. The snows had drained away. 
There were no glaciers in that stretch 
to send down their icy streams. It was 
a stretch such as may be found in many 
parts of the backbone of the continent: 
on one hand sometimes abrupt slopes 
into forest, sometimes sheer cliff; on 
the other, cliffs, rock slides, the ragged 
summits, and here this belt of heath and 
grass ribboning along, from a couple of 
hundred yards in breadth to maybe a 
quarter of a mile. 

It was even as Brown had told them. 
For miles this almost flat strip between 
precipice and precipice was not riven 
across by any stream. 

They went at a quick and steady 
walk, Brown in the lead, then the led 


horses, and to rear Larry and. Cliff, 
jig-jogging rhythmic in the saddles. 
Well on in the day, Brown stopped and 
let the others make up on him. A little 
way ahead was water at last. 

“Now,” said he, “there’s two ways. 
We can either keep on here, curve 
round the end of this range, then drop 
down through the timber and make a 
break across the railroad track about.a 
dozen miles to the west of Blaeberry; 
or we can turn up by this creek and go 
through that small saddle there. I think 
that might be better. Then we’d come 
down to the railroad about Julesburg. 
That’s if we’re going south. But we 
don’t even need to do that. 

“After we get through the gap here, 
there’s a way down into the Stronish 
Valley. Quite a bunch of settlers there. 
We'd be liable to be seen crossing, but 
we might make it; and once we get 
across there, I don’t see what would be 
the matter with letting loose the horses. 
The Stronish people let their horses run 
back on the other side there. They 
could look after themselves. Then we 
could separate, and each get out to the 
coast on his own hook.” 

“Isn’t that too near?” asked Cliff. 
“They'll have telephoned all over the 
country, don’t forget. People in the 
Stronish Valley might be on the look- 
out for us.” 

“T think there’s hardly any one knows 
about this way through to the Stronish 
Valley,” replied Brown, ‘‘but maybe 
you're right. Perhaps we ought to hit 
south instead of thinking of west and 
the coast, and get over the railroad first 
before we separate, and then one of us 
could hit south, one east, and one west.” 

“That’s better,” said the two others 
together. 

“Well, what about it, then?” asked 
Brown. “Straight on this. way and 
across the track about twelve miles west 
of Blaeberry, or go through the: gap 
here where this creek comes down, bat 
insiead of keeping on to the Stronish 
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Valley, take the next valley and drop 
down south near Julesburg?” 

“Which,” said Larry, “is quicker for 
getting us across the railroad?” 

“Tt’s about a toss-up, but we got to 
think of more than just speed in get- 
ting over the railroad; we've got to 
think of where they'll be looking for 
us,” replied Brown. ‘They are liable 
to have speeders or velocipedes east and 
west of Blaeberry already, expecting us 
down out of the Sanish Valley, though 
not on the main road. But I don’t think 
they’d patrol farther than the width of 
the valley on either side.” 

“That looks as if through the gap 
here west, and then south down near 
Julesburg would be better,” said Larry. 

“What I was thinking,” agreed 
Brown. 

“Let her go,” said Larry. 

“Let her go,” remarked Cliff. 

The led horses had moved on un- 
checked and were drinking at the 
stream. The riders followed them, 
turned them aside into that queer upper 
valley, a long oval, the peaks sweeping 
round it, beyond more stretches of heath, 
a rock slide or two, and a declivity or 
two of snow. The notch through which 
they were to travel was in the south- 
west corner of that craterlike dip 
among the summits. 


’ 


[7 was not good going for the horses 
~ beyond the grass. They picked 
their way gingerly. A queer place! 
Horses seemed all wrong there. Even 
humankind seemed not to fit in. It 
was as if they had come to a bit of this 
planet, barren, desolate, like the moon. 
Not a sign of life, save as they came 
up among the snow patches a sudden 
chirr of wings, and away sailed a string 
of ptarmigan. 

The notch itself was the sort of place 
Doré would have adored, and at their 
first sight of it Larry and Cliff won- 
dered how horses could ever pass 
through it. 


“It is only a little bit, only a little 
bit,” Brown assured them, “and we’re 
on to shale again and then on to grass. 
There was a prospector put in a charge 
or two up on this range some years ago, 
and he used to pack his stuff up all the 
way on horseback, too. Came in north 
from Blaeberry. He made a kind of 
a causeway for the horse to walk on 
in the notch, filled in the chinks between 
the big boulders with little fellows. 
Wait till I see if we can strike it before 
we go farther.” 

He dismounted and moved along 
southward in that wild notch. Then 
he turned and waggled his hand to them, 
walked back parallel with them, and 
came on to the grass behind them. 

“Up this way,” the said. “We strike 
it here.” 

Larry had been in such places before, 
but it was all new to Cliff Hayes. His 
eyebrows were raised and remained 
raised. He had somewhat of an amazed 
look as Brown led them off the shale 
into a little strip, not more than a foot 
wide, a little strip of small stones twin- 
ing among the boulders. It made him 
very quiet to think of some man all 
alone up here years ago, toiling away 
there on that finical job. In single file 
they passed through the gap and so 
down to grass again stretching away on 
the other side. 

“That wasn’t too bad!” called Brown 
over his shoulder, and then waited for 
them to come level. “Wonderful how a 
made track like that lasts, in spite of 
dozens of feet of winter snows melting 
into it every spring. That's where the 
fellow had his claim. Just this side. 
See?” 

Cliff could not pick it out at first, and 
then saw against the ridge on that side, 
just north of the gap, what looked like 
a small replica of the bigger rock slides, 
but atop of it a little slit of black with 
one or two timbers protruding. He 
stared at it with his eyebrows still ele- 
vated. 
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“Where did he live, sleep?” he asked. 

Brown peered away down the slope, 
then pointed. 

“You can’t see any trace now,” he 
said. “He had a little bit of a shack 
down there, near the timber. Last time 
I was up here after goat I saw it had 
been knocked over in a snowslide. 
Funny thing! He had left a little stack 
of cordwood, near the shack. Shack 
was swept down, but the cordwood was 
there, most of it still stacked. I can’t 
see even it now.” 

“Gosh!” sighed Cliff Hayes. It was 
all new to him, such lives, such scenes. 

That strange light of evening was 
on the uplands. The woods in the 
wedge below them looked very dark. 
Halfway down, everything was in 
chiaroscuro. 

“Well, we'll get into the timber and 
camp,” said Brown. 


THEY got down quicker than Cliff 

expected. There was much decep- 
tive to unaccustomed eyes in that suf- 
fused glamour, that iridescent quality 
of the light up there. It lingered long. 
The stony slopes to the back of them, 
facing west as they were, seemed to be 
exuding a radiance, almost an un- 
earthly radiance, to Cliff’s eyes, long 
after the individual lower trees were 
lost to sight and all was just one wedge 
of reddy-brown, growing darker and 
darker, the red gone, the brown gone, 
black night in blocks, and the voice of 
a creek roaring up from it like troubled 
thunder. 

Here it was that, while Larry cooked 
the supper, Brown produced the let- 
ters from his pocket. He slit them 
open, very slowly and matter of fact, 
with his .penknife. 

“Here’s a nice how-do-you-do!” said 
he. 

“What's that?” asked Larry. 

“Now we know why they brought 
men in from outside to do work on 
these flumes, instead of giving the job 


to us to help us out,” said Brown. 
‘‘Here’s a letter from our present hon- 
orable representative, promising Elwin 
that if he gets the gang up there to 
vote solid for him at the coming elec- 
tion, he’ll guarantee that one of the first 
projects he’ll bring up will be for an 
appropriation to assist the U. S. V. I. 
Land Company as an excellent develop- 
ment scheme! Ah-ha!” He read 
aloud: “ ‘Will make representations 
that the work is undoubtedly of a kind 
deserving government assistance.’ Now 
that letter!” He held it out, waggling 
his hand up and down. “The other 
party would give a hell of a lot to see 
it. Let's find out what old Elwin was 
writing to his secretary about. Let’s 
take a look at that letter and see if it 
clears up the situation any.” 

He dipped into that, and by his ex- 
pression did not at first come upon any- 
thing to the purpose. It seemed to be 
tame, not incriminating, Then suddenly 
he gave a dry laugh which sounded fore- 
boding in those high places. 

“Yes, here we are!” he said. “He 
says: ‘I’m sending in four deserving 
men to work on the flumes. Two of 
them will go to-morrow, two can’t make 
it till next mail day. I’ve given them 
chits, to present to you. You might 
prepare the way for them by saying 
you've got to lay off some men, and you 
can lay off Thompson, Davies, Camp- 
bell and Sanders. I am not absolutely 
sure what ticket Sanders favors, but I 
am certain about Thompson, Davies and 
Campbell.’ ” 

“So that’s that!” said Larry. “He’s 
going to get the vote solid for his 
friend. Four of the gang that don’t 
fancy his party are to be fired. The 
four he sends in go on the understand- 
ing that they know where to put their 
cross. Yes, sir, those letters would 
bust our worthy representative for the 
next election. They’ve got an awful 
pull, that crowd, though. I guess this 
is the way they get it. Say, it strikes 
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me that our little game is not one frac- 
tion dirtier than politics.” 

“Politics?” asked Cliff Hayes, but the 
two others did not dispute his doubt of 
the word’s aptness. 

With the consideration that their “lit- 
tle game” had been no dirtier, Larry 
salved himself from any lingering feel- 
ing that, despite the provocation, the 
holdup at the aspen grove was a pro- 
ceeding that could not easily be de- 
fended. 

“We can chance a fire at our feet to- 
night, I think,” said Brown. “It is go- 
ing to be cold. We can take spell and 
spell again, each for a couple of hours. 
Better keep the horses tied to the trees 
and give them the last of their oats 
to keep them going. They’ll snatch 
grass to-morrow, as they walk.” 

The night was cold, and a weird dawn 
it was that Larry saw, for he took the 
last spell, after which he wakened the 
ether two. A queer dawn! Not a 
cloud in the sky, and the height of it 
suddenly glittering, brilliant blue, every 
star put out; then the mountaintops 
across the valley flashing their fronts 
toward him like mirrors suspended from 
the sky. 

And there was the oddest deceptive 
display on the edge of the woods close 
by. Every tree, a few moments after 
the sun struck there, seemed to have, 
instead of a black shadow, a white one, 
a frost being on the ground and the sun 
wiping it away, wherever it struck, al- 
most immediately its rays topped the 
crest, so that the frost lay only on the 
farther side of the trees, where their 
shadows should have been. White 
shadows—that was what it looked like 
at first, a sort of ocular illusion. Then, 
next moment, Larry realized their sig- 
nificance. 

“Gosh!” he said, looking at it all. 

He knew the mountains as Cliff 
Hayes did not, but he had never before 
- geen such a curious, delusive dawn. 
Then he shook his two partners awake. 


CHAPTER VI. 
JUST BY LUCK, 


COMING out of the timber’s edge 

where the three had camped, Brown 
led on again upon just such a strip of 
betwixt-and-between grass border, rib- 
bon of comparatively level meadow be- 
tween sheer rocks and a belt of forest. 
Upon this side of the range there was 
plenty of water. There was, indeed, 
more than they needed, from little gla- 
ciers, and glacial lakes in the cups of 
the summit above them; and the rocky 
beds of the creeks that foamed down 
out of these had to be carefully crossed 
with the horses. 

Still they made quick progress on that 
elevated, grassy and heathy strip, and, 
coming to a belt of cedar forest, with 
no second growth: beneath, they rode 
sharply into its green dusk and away 
aslant down the slopes. Before dusk 
fell, Brown had struck an Indian trail 
out of the valley, below the cedars, in 
the midst of a patch of berries. 

There they camped that night, and 
as they sat over their supper fire, sud- 
denly Larry and Cliff raised their heads 
in response to a sound. 

Brown nodded. ‘Train whistling for 
the curves,” he said. 

“Then we’ve made good going,” de- 
clared Larry. “Whereabouts just ex- 
actly does this valley come out, Jack?” 

“About five miles east of Julesburg.” 

“Well, we’ve certainly made some 
jump from the Upper Sanish Valley in 
the time. It’s a cinch they won’t be ex- 
pecting us down there, near Julesburg, 
that far west. Bet you they’re still 
watching the valley’s end on either side 
of Blaeberry, and east through the main 
Sanish Range. Lots of folks know I 
know the Sanish Range from trapping 
and prospecting up there. It was a 
heap more sensible coming over this 
side for the get-away Never heard any 
one say you knew it.” 

“Oh, just after deer I got to know it 
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first,” said Brown, “and then I came up 
after goat once or twice when I used to 
be in the Stronisk country. Like pot- 
tering around in: the mountains alone. 
Get away from the gol-darn people.” 

Larry’s eyebrows lifted a moment. 
He had never thought of it that way 
before. He liked the mountains, but 
he was a gregarious young man. 

Then the two who were to sleep first 
rolled up in their blankets. Before 
daybreak they were mounted and off; 
and the section men would hardly be 
started on their work on the railway 
when they came to where they could see 
the track below and, beyond again, 
westward, open country, another stretch 
of dotted greens and yellows after the 
manner of the valley from which they 
had come. The mountains dropped 
abruptly, and it was through a gap in 
them that the railroad ran. 

Brown pointed toward where the hills 
swerved up again, io the sky. 

“Once get up there beyond the settle- 
ments on the other side,” said he, “and 
I can keep going ior a week without a 
soul seeing us. Takes a man who knows 
the mountains to do it. If a man didn’t 
know the mountains, he might just as 
well pike into Julesburg and give him- 
self up. That’s how they catch all these 
ordinary holdup men who can only 
make a get-away by trail or railroad.” 

Then he said no more, perhaps be-- 
cause of some thought in the manner 
of “pride goeth  efore a fall and a 
haughty spirit before destruction.” 
This old Indian trail that had served 
them on the last stage out of that nar- 
row little. valley actually twisted down 
the gorgeside, went under a trestle 
bridge of the railway, and they could 
spy it again twisting on round a bend 
and down into the flats. 

But that could not be their way. Sup- 
pose a section gang came along on a 
speeder or pump car while they were 
riding under? They would be seen. 
There would be the quick rattle of the 
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wheels above them, and the gang would 
not stop at whatever was to be the place 
of its day’s labors, but would go. on to 
give the alarm of three men and a bunch 
of horses seen coming down out of the 
mountains. 


HAT thought brought another to 
John Brown’s mind after they had 
crossed the track. He was pondering 
it while they, after a look both ways, 
rode over, still pondering it as he and 
Larry, leaving Cliff with the horses in 
the scrub on the southern side, returned 
to the track, each with the branch. of 
a tree to flick left and right over the 
evidence of their passing and so ob- 
literate the hoof marks. Flicking thus, 
they backed away from the rails and 
into the bush again on the side where 
escape led them. 
“I’ve just been thinking,” said 
Brown. “One of us could make a get- 
away here, take his blanket roll, sling 
it on his back, hit the ties all same 
hobo. There’s always some fellows 
going through that way—some profes- 
sional hobos and some just looking for 
jobs in the extra gang in the railway 
camps. That would be one of us safely 
off, I think almost for a cinch. They'll 
never look for any of us hitting the ties 
alone with a blanket roll.” 

“So far as that goes,” said Cliff, “I 
could play the game whole hog by look- 
ing out for some heavy grade and jump- 
ing a freight on the fly.” He laughed. 
“Tt wouldn’t be the first time. I did it 
once or twice when I was a bit younger 
and the fret took me from home. 
That’s how I came West.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Brown, and 
nodded. “‘I believe the man who does 
that has the safest get-away of the 
whole three of us. If you want to do 
that, Cliff, I think Larry and I would 
get along the back of the settlements 
here and see if we could sell our horses 
to some of the old-timers. They might 
guess who we were, if the news has got 
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through to them, but I think we could 
take a chance, even if they did guess 
a little.” 

He glanced at Larry, who was look- 
ing at him rather doubtfully. 

“Oh, we can take the whole bunch of 
horses with us,” Brown added, “if you 
think better. I’m only making a sug- 
gestion, Or if you don’t like running 
the chance of selling them anywhere, we 
could even just let them run at the 
end, when we split.” 

Larry Symons had his sentimental 
side as well as his tough side. He did 
not like this word “split” at all. They 
had not been Jong in the hills together, 
these three, but to be in the mountains 
with two other men for even a brief 
while, and get on with them, gives a 
pang when the parting comes. 

Larry did not want to see Cliff Hayes 
go. He had taken a definite liking to 
that nervous and lean little colleague 
in this adventure. He thought then 
that he could part from Brown with 
less regret, but that of course might 
only have been because there was no 
suggestion from Brown that the part- 
ing with him was to be immediate. 
Larry might feel that as badly when 
the time came, though somehow he did 
not think so. 

All thrown closely together up in the 
mountains there, however well they had 
pulled together in their escapade and 
their flight, he had had the impression 
that the highly strung, the almost jumpy 
Cliff, might be a more dependable part- 
ner in the last ditch, so to speak, tharj 
Jack Brown. It was not that he 
thought Brown would leave him in the 
lurch, if such a thing did befall as a 
sudden attack upon them by officers of 
the law who might force a fight. No, 
in a case such as that Brown would 
be all alert, Larry was convinced, from 
the first drop of a card, as he would 
have phrased it. 

Cliff would get momentarily rattled 
in such an event, Larry thought, and 


then recover nobly. He might have 
worded his view of the difference be- 
tween the two men by saying that he 
thought Cliff Hayes had a touch of 
physical timidity which he could con- 
quer, and that Brown was no physical 
funk at any moment, or in any circum- 
stances, but might be a spiritual turn- 
coat, might go back on a man in a way 
that Cliff would never go back on any 
one, 


HE had this mental summing up of 
them in a more brief space of time 
than it has taken you to read! it. 

“Well,” said Cliff, in the scrub to 
the south, “I’ll do that, I guess.” And 
then: “Gee, I hate leaving you fellows! 
I may as well help you bunch the horses 
back a bit before I roll my bundle.” 

Larry gave a quick sidelong glance at 
him, at the lean, nervous face. Yes, 
Cliff did not want to go, not because he 
was scared of being left to his own 
resources, but just for the same reason 
that Larry disliked the thought of the 
coming parting. 

So on they went; and then suddenly 
they were out upon a new wagon road 
running parallel with the track. Brown 
put a hand to his mouth and plucked 
it in a manner he had. 

“Development, development!” he 
said. “I didn’t know they had even 
started work on this road. Well, 
there’s nobody on the blame road any- 
how. It’s a good thing you came this 
far with us, Cliff. You can give a hand 
to get the horses off it. We'll break 
through here till we strike a creek com- 
ing down, It ain’t far. It runs into 
the one we’ve been following, just over 
on the flats there.” 

But there was somebody on the road. 

Riding along from west came two 
Indians. They came round a little bend 
laughing and talking together, stopped 
laughing, stopped talking, reined their 
horses through the group. 

“Clayhowya!” said Brown and Larry. 
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“Clayhowya! Clayhowya!’ responded 
the Indians, 

They rode on. Brown looked after 
them, then looked at Larry. 

“Where’s their reserve?” 
Larry. 

“Oh, about halfway to Blaeberry. It 
lies back, south and east, up there. 
We'll be coasting the edge of it. They 
do their visiting at Julesburg. There’s 
a store there where they trade some- 
times.” 

He frowned, plucked at his lips again. 

“All the same, I’m kind of worried,” 
he acknowledged. “They always like 
to be in on anything like a man hunt, 
and they’re always asked to come in, 
too. They may be riding a kind of 
patrol on the road for all we know. I 
guess, Cliff, you’re going to have the 
best part, acting hobo and getting away 
on the track.” 

“T’ll come with you now if there’s 
any chance of a fi-fight,” said Cliff, 
looking very strained and sternly deter- 
mined, 

“Fight nothing!” said Brown. “We 
don’t want to be hanged or electrocuted. 
I wouldn’t mind being shot in a fight, 
I’m that mad I could bite into a chisel, 
but I don’t want to be stretched for 
shooting up anybody, so there’s going 
to be no fight.” 

But Larry and Cliff both remembered 
his sudden blaze in the office of the 
U. S. V. I. Land Company, and 
thought it highly possible that, having 
got thus far, if they were headed off 
by a pursuing posse, and if there 
seemed a ghost of a chance to get 
through by aid of a bullet, Brown 
might let the bullet go. 

“Well, [’ll help you through this close 
bit anyhow,” Cliff offered, “same as I 
helped through from the track, before I 
go back.” 

“All right, all right,” 

That was all Brown said in response. 
He never had any show of sentiment. 
He was a grim man, though doubtless 


asked 


like most people he had a corner -for 
sentiment somewhere in him. 


HE scrub seemed less dense farther 

down the road, so they herded the 
horses thither, and there broke in, Red 
willow and aspen, silver birch, then the 
brawl of a creek and its boulders shin- 
ing in the sun beyond, a little spit of 
sand, and the framework of an old In- 
dian sweat lodge there, an old cattle 
trail or two twisting about on the other 
side, on the hither side of the Indian 
trail—such was the scene. 

“Well, here we are,” said Brown. 
“We go up here. It does not matter 
much which side, but it is easier to 
cross higher up. Guess this is where 
you roll your blankets, Cliff.” 

Cliff got his roll off the pack horse 
that carried it. 

“Here,” said Brown, “if I was you, 
I would take that old condensed milk 
can as if you had it for a cup, instead 
of taking a real camp cup. It will look 
more like the part you’re to play. And 
that little old black billy that we used 
for the tea looks better than that newer 
pot.” 

They were all dismounted then, 
standing by their horses. 

“And if I was you, I wouldn’t take 
the rifle with you,” Brown went on. 
“That is out of keeping altogether.” 

Cliff laughed. “No, I can’t take. 
that,” he said. 

He kept biting and biting on his lip. 
One might have thought he was nerv- 
ous. He was not, really, or not nervous 
in a way that would put him out of 
action if action were called for. He 
just hated going, leaving these men. 
They had been together in their final 
flaunt at the company that had not. 
played the game with them, and here. 
was the end of an episode in his life, an 
ill-starred episode so far as trying to 
settle and. find a niche, even though he. 
did have a mollifying belt full of. ele, 
lars on his person. 
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Looking at him, Larry thought he 
understood. 

“Well, so long,” Larry said, “and the 
best of luck, Cliff.” 

They grasped hands warmly. 

“We may bump into each other again 
somewhere,” said Cliff. 

“When we do, don’t you call me 
Larry Symons and I won’t call you Cliff 
Hayes, if there are folks around!” 

“No, that’s right,” said Cliff. “Damn 
the U.S. V. I. Land Company making 
us lose our names! 

Brown put his head on side at that 
and considered him, mouth grim, eyes 
twinkling. 

“So long, Cliff,” he said. 

“So long. and good luck!” returned 
Cliff. 

He turned away back toward! the road 
and the railway, blankets on shoulder, 
the black billy can tied to them, and 
the milk tin that was to be his cup 
thrust under the rope. Away he started 
in a short-spaced tramp as of one step- 
ping on the ties, then looked back over 
his shoulder and grinned. 

“Do I look the part?” he asked. 

“You’ve got it!” said Brown. 
“You're it!” 

Larry merely nodded his head up and 
down slowly two or three times, gave a 
farewell flick of his hand at the side 
of his head, as though he were wip- 
ing away a fly. 


ROWN swung to the saddle and led 

the way up the creek. The horses 
followed. Larry, mounting, brought up 
the rear. But they had not gone far 
when suddenly he looked over his shoul- 
der, attracted by a swishing of bushes 
behind; and there was Cliff Hayes run- 
ning after them, without his blanket 
roll. 

Larry reined in abruptly. 

“Look out, look out!’ said Cliff. 
“There’s a posse, or something, break- 
ing right off the road along that way, 
and there’s some other men gone along 


past, toward Julesburg. I don’t know 
if they are going back in, too, farther 
along.” 

“Did they see you?” 

“No, none of them.” 

“Good man, Cliff, good man!” And 
then Larry called in a low voice: “Jack! 
Jack!” 

Brown did not ‘hear. Larry then 
rode ahead and attempted to pass the 
intervening horses, but they did not go 
to one side, thought more speed was 
wanted of them and began to jog after 
their leader. 

“Jack! Jack!” Larry hailed, low 
again. 

Again Brown did not hear, but the 
sudden acceleration of pace of the horse 
immediately behind him, in response to 
the hurrying steps of those to rear, 
caused him to look over his shoulder. 

Larry held his hand up rigid, in the 
sign for a halt, and Brown immediately 
reined in, puzzled, then saw Cliff to 
the rear. He opened his mouth to ask 
what the trouble was. But Larry put 
a warning finger to his lips. 

At that Brown heeled his cayuse 
square across the trail, to prevent the 
led horses from passing. They mobbed 
close. Raising a hand, Larry pointed 
aslant down toward the road, then 
jerked a thumb toward Cliff behind 
him. 

“What is it?’ asked Brown, low and 
hoarse. 

“Cliff got down to the road and saw 
a bunch of men going into the scrub 
there ahead, riding straight in. They 
did not see him. He dropped his blan- 
kets and beat it back after us to let us 
know.” 

“Hell!” said Brown. ‘Them two 
aborigines were riding patrol on the 
toad, then. Guess the police have got 
camps along it.” 

“How about quitting the horses 
here?’ suggested Larry. “Could we 
make it on foot? If we start down 
across the creek here, as we are, horses 
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and all, we are going to make some 
noise.” 

“On foot!” exclaimed Brown. “Well, 
yes, if we was sure of living on the 
land. But how can we carry the grub 
the horses are packing? Though I 
suppose needs must when the devil 
drives. Darn! I hate to walk. If we 
could make it along the way I intended, 
but on foot, we would just have to come 
down for grub sooner than I wanted. 
Darn that new wagon road! Yes, I 
guess we better do that. A_ blanket 
each would do. We could perhaps make 
it on the grub we have.” He dis- 
mounted. “But this is going to be a 
close call, even getting away on foot. 
Well, we'll just have to hit up in places 
horses couldn’t go.” 

Larry slipped from the saddle. Sud- 
denly up went the horses’ heads and 
two of them whinnied, high and clear; 
and immediately a whinny answered. 

“That’s done it,” said Larry. 

On the instant Brown yanked Cliff’s 
rifle from the nearest pack pony and 
went leaping down to the creek. 

“Come on, boys, this way!” he rum- 
bled, low. 

There was a crashing through the 
_ bush ahead. 

“Halt there!” called a voice, and 
added: “Here they are!” 

And another took up the cry: “Here 
they are!” 

Larry stood still, looking at a re- 
volver pointed at him by a man who 
came riding up. He thought to him- 
self that the bullet might miss at that 
range. His lips moved, and perhaps 
the man thought he was swearing at 
this interception; but really, looking the 
newcomer in the eyes over these inter- 
vening yards, Larry was saying: 

“Drop in the bush, Cliff, drop in the 
bush and lie there. They haven’t seen 
you. We left you. We don’t know 
where you are.” — 

Suddenly smack! went the roar of a 
rifle as if from across the creek. Brown 


had cut loose, thought Larry; but it was 
not so. It was only one of the mem- 
bers of the posse firing a shot in the 
air as a warning. 

“Stand pat, all of you!” came his 
voice; and then he, too, rode out of the 
scrub. 


HERE they were, quite a lot of them, 

thought Larry, and his lips formed 
a wry smile as he looked at them. One 
rode close up beside him, dismounted, 
felt him for a lethal weapon, but his 
six-gun was still in the saddle pocket. 
Another urged his horse plunging 
through the bush toward Cliff, who was 
not trying to run. Another on the bank 
of the creek was shouting: 

“You better come back here. We got 
your partners. No use starting to play 
with that rifle vou got. I see you over 
there. You better come back.” 

Brown came slowly back, dropping 
his rifle as he climbed: the creek bank 
again, his legs, from the knees down, 
soaked from the crossing and return 
through the water. 

“All right,” he growled. 

“Well, it was no good, boys,” said 
the leader of the posse. “You didn’t 
reckon on the brass pounders. The old 
West is getting changed. You're re- 
ported over the wires for a thousand 
miles.” 

Brown glowered at him. 

“We didn’t reckon on that damn 
wagon road,” he said. “You would 
never have got us if it hadn’t been for 
that road. We reckoned on_ brass 
pounders, all right. You got your pa- 
trol installed pretty prompt. And luck 
was with you, those two Indians doing 
their patrol just at the wrong moment.” 

“We've only come along to-day for 
the first time to establish a patrol this 
far,’ was the reply. “We got later 
word that your tracks went up Mor- 
mon Creek, so we were going to extend 
the patrol in case you came down one 
of these side draws. Those Indians 
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only happened past—at the right mo- 
ment! They were no patrol. In fact, 
we let them pass us without a word, 
and then called after them to ask if 
they’d seen three men and a bunch of 
horses.” 

“Aw—be—damned!”’ snarled Brown, 
and clenching his fists in chagrin raised 
them a moment, his teeth gritting at 
the same time. Then the spasm passed. 

So there they were. 

Larry seemed to forget them all for 
a minute or two. He heard the voices, 
but paid no heed to what they were say- 
ing. He was lost in thought. A fiasco! 
A fizzle! Damn that road! Confound 
those Indians! What did they want 
helping the very kind of white man that 
was the least kin to them? He was a 
darned sight nearer Indians than any 
of these fellows. 

And all the news of it would go to 
Maisie. What would she think? All 
seemed to be obliterated before his eyes, 
the clustering horses, their guard, that 
broad, shallow, bouldered creek. Mai- 
sie was again looking into his eyes and 
counseling patience. 

What a topsy-turvy turn it would be 
to things if Elwin, in return for his 
votes, did get an appropriation from the 
government sufficient to rush the irriga- 
tion project to completion in the valley, 
get the government to fork out the 
money that the company would not fork 
out! 

“TI can just see Elwin sit back in his 
chair and laugh when he hears about 
us being euchred!” Larry broke out 
bitterly. “Ah, well, that’s that!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE IRON ENTERS, 


PRISON and Larry Symons did not 

go well together. His “reactions,” 
that we hear spoken of so much in 
these days, were many and painful. The 
impatience of his temperament made 
him suffer in one way more than might 


a man of the jack-easy order, the poco- 
tiempo sort of man. 

He simply could not bear to think of 
seven years of this. That was what he 
had been sentenced to, as also had John 
Brown. At least there was no envy or 
jealousy in Larry. That Cliff Hayes, 
looked upon as an accessory, had got off 
with three years gave him no feeling 
except of congratulation toward his old 
partner. 

What hurt most were his memories. 
This man of the open had had seeing 
eyes and, penned up there, he was as- 
sailed with the most vivid recollections 
of spacious regions. He had seen his 
world, and he remembered it. He was 
much haunted by memories of a spot 
where he sometimes camped a night 
when going to that prospect of faint 
chances of his in the main Sanish Val- 
ley, remembered the place well—a 
pocket of grass in a horseshoe sweep of 
the hills, a little creek, threading the 
center out of the forests, where he used 
to dip for water. He recalled that op- 
tical illusion it gave as of a stream of 
colored stones running uphill when one 
looked at it for long. 

He tried to forget it, but back it 
would come into memory—his camp to 
one edge of the grass pocket; opposite, 
a belt of very dark trees; and he could 
almost hear again that plaintive single 
note of the orange-breasted robins that 
used to be always calling one to the 
other round there about July. He had 
to keep a hold on himself at times, lest 
he should beat his head against the wall. 
Had he not put a restraint on himself, 
he might have padded to and fro like a 
caged cougar. 

But even in prison bits of news leaked 
out. One bit of news was dropped to 
him, one day, by a not-unfriendly 
warder, a piece of news that gave him 
lots to think over, very puzzling. 

John Brown, he was told, was out of 
jail. 

“What, escaped ?” 
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“No. Pardoned, I believe.” 

This gave Larry a wild hope. He 
heard no more at the time; that was 
all he had to be going on with, so the 
hope persisted for some days that per- 
haps whatever wires had been mysteri- 
ously pulled to get Brown off might be 
given another twitch that would anon 
open the doors for him. What, he won- 
dered, could have happened? Perhaps 
Elwin, feeling that the land company’s 
affairs had been exposed by the holdup, 
was using his influence toward pardons 
for them all, so as to square himself in 
the esteem of those who sympathized 
with the robbers. 

Perhaps in a day or two, Larry 
thought, he would be free! He would 
head back to the mountains; he would 
hear again that poignant single note of 
the orange-breasted robins. But the 
hope was deferred, making the heart 
sick. 


ND then more of the news was 

given to him, explanatory. John 
Brown, he was told, had asked to see 
the governor. It appeared that he had 
some valuable papers, and he had had 
a hunch there might be a possibility of 
buying himself out with them. 

“Valuable papers!” explained Larry. 
“But wasn’t he searched, same as we 
other two?” 

“Oh, he didn’t have them on him, it 
seems,” replied the friendly warder. 
“He’d cached them somewhere. The 
governor communicated with the parties 
concerned and they seemed to be pretty 
high up. They got him a pardon, all 
right.” 

“I wonder what the papers were?” 
mused Larry, for that was all the in- 
formation forthcoming at the time. 

The statement that Brown did not 
have the papers “on him” when cap- 
tured cast out of his mind, for the mo- 
ment, his surmise—correct though it 
had been, as he was to discover in later 
talks—that these “papers” were the cor- 


respondence regarding the vote buying, 
and the promise of appropriations for 
Elwin’s Upper Sanish Valley scheme. 

A dark horse, this John Brown, to 
have papers implicating people of posi- 
tion high enough to be able to give him 
a pardon after he had been sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment! 

Opportunity came later for the 
friendly warder to give Larry more de- 
tails, It was some letters, he now more 
precisely divulged, affecting politics that 
Brown had had. He had been pretty 
clever about it, from all accounts. Hy 
had said, to begin with, that these let. 
ters were in the hands of somebody out- 
side, but no—he wouldn’t write to them 
and have them send them on to him, 
and then the pardon be given. The 
matter had hung fire a little while, and 
then So-and-So and So-and-So—the 
warder whispered two well-known 
names in the political world, and Larry 
then knew almost to a certainty what 
letters they were—had actually come to 
have a conference with Brown in jail. 

“Oh, it’s been done before,” the 
warder said, “with even more impor- 
tant papers than John Brown had up 
his sleeve. That man Bill Miner 
worked it with some government honds 
that he had secreted, worked it not only 
for himself but for his partners.” 

Larry’s brow darkened. “Couldn’t 
Brown have worked it also for his 
partners, then?” he inquired. 

“They tell me he never tried to do 
that,” the warder informed him. “No, 
not a word about that, I’m sorry to 
tell you. Well, he worked it all right 
for himself. He was shown the par- 
don, but it was not put into his hand; 
and then he went away with two offi- 
cers. They played square with him all 
tight. The joke of the whole thing is 
that there were no persons holding the 
incriminating letters at all for him. 
They might have lain where they were 
and never been found. It seems that 
he was pretty nearly getting away from 
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the arresting posse when you were 
caught, had got across a creek. He had 
these letters with him, in a pocket, and 
he had a brain wave then, shoved them 
into a hollow tree before he came back 
and gave himself up to the posse with 
you two fellows. 

“Darn clever of him to stand the trial 
first, before making a bid to use them. 
Once he was sentenced and the buzz 
about that holdup was all past, then he 
could use them. He took the officers to 
that tree, put his hand in the hole, 
forked out the letters, then got the par- 
don and—— ‘Well, so long!’ It made 
them smile; but they’d done their job 
as ordered, and got from him letters ad- 
dressed as stated in their instructions. 
Maybe they had a look at the letters, 
seeing they were open,” and the warder 
winked. “It will never get into the pa- 
pers, but it is one of these little things 
such as we fellows often get to know.” 

What these letters were, Larry had 
by then, of course, little doubt; but any 
faint possibility that they were letters 
other than those come by in the holdup, 
the gossiping warder then finally ex- 
pelled from Larry’s consideration. 

“They were just letters,” he went 
on, “about a scheme for buying votes 
with jobs on the one hand, and buying 
a government appropriation on the 
other. They were darned glad to get 
them, though, even though I guess the 
parties implicated, who could pull the 
wires, felt a bit mad when they heard 
from the two officers who went with 
Brown that the letters were not in the 
keeping of any one who could have read 
them and made them public. And yet 
you never can tell; they might have 
come to light. Queer how things hap- 
pen that way! Guess they are burned 
now, but a few of us know the contents 
and think our own thinks about all the 
funny games.” 

“He might,” said Larry slowly, “have 
made a try to get us all off.” 

There ended the conversation. 


Bet Larry brooded upon it. Prison, 

and those facts, preyed upon him. 
The more he thought of it, the worse 
it seemed. He was always seeing some 
new facet of it. The first was that 
Brown had made no attempt to get 
them all off; the last one, that nearly 
maddened him as he considered it, was 
that Brown had got his pardon by play- 
ing into the hands of their enemies. 

Seven years was a long time. To be 
sure the letters might have rotted by 
then, but they might not. What a 
showing up it would have been, on their 
release, to have recovered them and 
taken them to some editor of the other 
party view and have them published. 

He pondered that. Perhaps the edi- 
tor would have been responsible for re- 
ceiving stolen goods! But Larry 
thought it could have been worked 
somehow, that publication; and yet 
seven years was a long time. They 
might all be dead by then, and nobody 
interested, nobody care. 

He thought often of Maisie, but in a 
very hopeless way, glum, lugubrious. 
Never now would she be queen of any 
home he might on his release get to- 
gether. A jailbird! He could never 
ask her to marry a jailbird. 

And then came a letter from her full 
of sympathy, in an evasive way, be- 
cause of the possible intermediary peru- 
sal by the prison authorities. It eased 
him, but he did not reply to it after 
all. Once or twice he tried to send 
some words of thanks; but he could 
not do it. It was very kind of her to 
have written in that tone, he felt, but 
he should leave it at that. 

It was his duty to her to leave it at 
that. He must not take advantage of 
her sympathy. He was a jailbird, and 
a girl like Maisie would be better with- 
out him, either as sweetheart or friend. 

But some time later there was an- 
other letter from her, giving him the 
news of Sanish, a letter not as greatly 
brimming with veiled sympathy as the 
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earlier one, but ever so friendly. It did 
him good in a way. That she did not 
sit in judgment on him was good to 
know, but who was ke to reply in terms 
any warmer than those of a mere ac- 
quaintance ? 

And in the end he did not reply at 
all, much for the same reason as he had 
left her once, despite an invitation to 
stay on, left her lest he told her of his 
devotion, he a penniless good-for-noth- 
ing! Now he abstained from writing 
because of that very love for her, and 
because all he could think of to say 
were phrases of affection. He had 
nothing to offer her now, not even his 
name! The strains of sentimentalist 
and of one hard as nails, to the verge 
of what is called ‘‘tough,” were twisted 
together oddly in Larry Symons. 

She did not write a third time; and 

ever and again, as the years went by, 
he would brood upon John Brown 
away, free, his life his own by playing 
into the hands of Bertrand Elwin. It 
was past thinking of! It was intoler- 
able ! 
- The years drifted on, and there Larry 
was alone in prison, Brown shuffled out 
by a treacherous subterfuge, Cliff 
Hayes’ time expired. Larry’s reactions 
to prison in the circumstances were bad. 
Warders marked a glitter in his eyes, 
though to be sure they saw a similar 
glitter in many eyes. It might only be 
prison trying to break him and he try- 
ing not to be broken that caused it. 

Certainly he was “well behaved.” 
Well behaved! He was only that be- 
cause of one hope, one fixed idea. All 
thoughts of Maisie he had renounced. 
He was, had they only known it, prac- 
tically a monomaniac. The lonely 
brooding had expelled, at last, it 
seemed, all that was of the sentimen- 
talist in him. 

His fixed idea, that kept him well 
behaved instead of going berserk and 
unavailingly smashing down some war- 
der, was to get out, find John Brown, 


have a little talk with him—and then 
blow the top of his head off! 

Larry used to le awake at night, 
staring, grim, looking forward to that 
day of what he called not revenge, but 
justice. What he had to say, by the 
time he got out at the end of six years 
—one year commuted from his sentence 
because of his good conduct—he had 
by then letter-perfect. So it was a 
monomaniac who came out into the 
world again, his “little piece” all ready 
to say, with nothing to do but procure 
a gun somehow, then find John Brown, 
say that “little piece” to him and—as 
he had muttered to himself, lying 
awake many a night—“blow the top of 
his head off.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LARRY HAS HIS SAY. 


[7 depends upon how one sees things 

whether one looks upon Larry Sy- 
mons as a broken or a demented man 
when he found himself free again. Out 
in the streets, he had a sudden exhilara- 
tion and exultation. The old impa- 
tience leaped on him; he wanted to get 
on with what he had to do. He wished, 
though, that before he found John 
Brown he could have just a glimpse, 
no more than a glimpse, of Maisie. He 
would not dare to speak to her, but the 
desire to see her was mingled with the 
impatience to have the matter out with 
Brown. 

In the city of his detention a trolley 
car passes the jail, and the jail is some 
distance out of town. Larry looked 
down the road, and it seemed a long 
way to walk. He hadn’t the face to 
get on the trolley at the prison corner. 
so he turned and strolled two blocks 
farther countryward to board one. His 
argument was that if he walked a block 
or two on to town until a car overtook 
him, the people inside would not know 
where he had come from. He was en- 
tirely unaware that this was precisely 
what many another man did on coming 
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out, walk a‘block or two out to board 
the car, It seéined to him novel, a brain 
wave. 

In the center of that busy little West- 
ern metropolis, he alighted. Evidently 
destiny had no objections to his discov- 
ering very soon the whereabouts of 
John Brown. His first encounter with 
a known face, however, apprised him 
of the fact that not every one who had 
known him would wish to cut him. 
More than Maisie, his dear Maisie, his 
lost Maisie, sympathized at least, though 
extolling what he had done might be 
another matter. 


UST after he stepped off the car, he 
felt some one looking at him keenly, 
and what was said to him let him 
know how little stress that speaker put 
upon his incarceration, the fact that 
he had been in prison mattering less 
than what he had been in for. 

It was none other than Tom Gratton, 
who used to run the hotel at Walla; 
and what he said was, “Well, well. 
Larry! I thought you were still i 
and then he stopped. 

Larry took the extended hand and 
shook it, though not overfeelingly. The 
sentimentalist in him was not to the 
fore. He was a man of one idea at 
that time, what idea we know; and that 
was certainly not a sentimental one. 

“Yes, I got out to-day,” he said. “A 
decreased sentence owing to good he- 
havior.” He spoke quietly, so that 
passers-by would not hear. “Are vou 
living here now?” 

“No, I’m only on a visit. I’m stay- 
ing with the Walla hotel. I think things 
are going to move there. I don’t know 
about the upper valley, but the engi- 
neers are running the railway track into 
Sanish, or at least she’s as far as Walla. 
Small world, in a way. I met Cliff 
Hayes when I was down at the coast re- 
cently. He looked as if he didn’t want 
to recognize me at first, but I soon put 
that straight.” 


“Well, you did! How is he making 
out?” : 

“Oh, pretty good. He has quite a 
swell job. Cities for him in future, I 
think. No more ‘back to the land’ for 
Hayes. I gathered he wanted to for- 
get it. We had a little chat and every- 
thing seemed to be going well with 
him.” 

“You never bumped into Brown, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, man, I never bumped into him, 
but I heard about him, oddly enough, 
just the other day. Say, wasn’t that 
queer about him getting out? Some- 
thing at the back of that. Looked to 
me as if he had something or other over 
somebody to be able to do it. What 
was it, do you know? Can you tell?” 

“IT don’t know that I can,” replied 
Larry. “What did you hear about 
him?” 

“T heard that he had something over 
somebody ; that was all. No one seemed 
to know details.” 

“No, I mean more recent news?” 
And then Larry added, because of a 
quick, sharp look in Gratton’s eyes: “I 
was wondering how he was making out, 
if he had gone bad, or started on the 
square, or what he had done.” 

“Oh, he’s in the Salmon River coun- 
try, and doing quite well, I believe. 
He’s a contractor, or something, down 
there, I think. Managed to get a little 
money together.” 

“Salmon River country!” said Larry. 
“Well! That’s a change from the Dry 
Belt.” 

“Sure. Somebody was down in Rob- 
son City, on business with the smelter 
people there, and came across him. He’s 
kept his own name.” 

Robson City! Quite a way, Larry 
privately considered, but he could make 
it. 

“How are you fixed for dough?” 
asked Gratton. 

“T got what was coming to me this 
morning,” replied Larry, ‘and there 
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was the sale of my horses, and one or 
two things. They let me arrange for 
that. I got the cash before I left.” 

“You don’t want any more?” 

Larry was wanting nothing from 
anybody. He was not ecstatic over this 
kindness; he was merely civil toward 
it. 

“No, thank you,” was all he said 
dryly, in an offhand manner. 

Gratton was a fairly broad-minded 
man, and after leaving Larry all that 
he thought to himself was: “Poor fel- 
low! He’s sort of stunned. That’s the 
way I size him up—kind of stupefied, 
just out again. When these open-air 
men get locked up, they get that way, I 
guess, kind of stunned.” 

No, Larry was not exactly stunned, 
unless being possessed of one wild, dia- 
bolical aim stuns a man. 


[7 was only about a week later that he 

gathered his few belongings in re- 
sponse to a conductor’s “Next stop— 
Robson City!” He had had enough 
money to get there without stealing a 
ride on a freight. He would not have 
very much left when he was through, 
but he had a loaded automatic on his 
hip. 
And here he was. He did not care 
what happened after he had said his 
“little piece” to John Brown. He un- 
derstood now pretty well how the world 
had seemed to a certain desperate char- 
acter who had once been hunted over 
hundreds of miles of the foothills while 
he had been working there, east of. the 
mountains, Yes, Larry understood 
pretty well, he thought, how it had been 
with “Dutch Henry” who, hunted 
through the country on breaking jail 
after a holdup, used to write warnings 
at the bottom of the placards offering 
a reward for his arrest, warnings that 
he would shoot on sight any one who 
tried to arrest him. Eventually, of 
course, he was stalked and shot like a 
wild cat. 


Well, Larry Symons simply did not 
care what happened so long as he said 
that “little piece” of his to John Brown 
and then put a period at the end of it 
with a bullet. The fellow had crawled 
out of jail by playing into the hands of 
the very man who had driven them to 
what they had done. Intolerable! In- 
sufferable ! 

He alighted from the train and found 
a hotel. The most casual inquiries gave 
him the information he desired. As 
Tom Gratton had told him, John Brown 
had not changed his name. Well, it 
was a common enough name, of course. 
That might have prevented him from 
changing it, though it seemed more in 
the nature of him to have kept it out of 
sheer grimness and determination. 

Brown, Larry learned, had a little 
ranch about seven miles out across the 
Salmon River, and two or three teams 
of horses. The ranch appeared to be 
pretty much just a home for him, and 
with his teams he took on contract 
work. 

Larry inquired his way, and then set 
off. He had to cross the river by a 
cable ferry, and was the only passen- 
ger. It was early morning. Long 
scarves of white mist hung a little way 
above the water and were being slowly 
drawn up into the sky, twinkling with 
color as they rose higher. The scene 
was different altogether from the Dry 
Belt land, a more humid region this. 

Off the ferry, he climbed the bank 
and began his trudge along the road, 
passing little stretches of the old orig- 
inal forest and then cleared land with 
hayfields and orchards. The scarfs 
of mist rose higher, twinkling high in 
the sun, red and gold, white no more; 
and there was a pleasant piny and fresh 
smell in the air. 

But that did not move the mono- 
maniac with thoughts of freedom. He 
thought only of doing what he had 
planned these long years in jail. When 
he was a mile or two upon his way, a 
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tig that had come over on the ferry 
on a later crossing overtook him. The 
driver slowed down on coming level. 

“Going far?” he inquired. 

-Larry’s inclination was to reply, 
“What the hell’s. your business?” and 
then he realized that here was the offer 
of a lift. One may hazard that he was 
pretty nearly a crazy person then, and 
not of the cunning order. It came over 
him suddenly that he did not care who 
knew where he was going and might 
describe him later. 

“I’m only going as far as John 
Brown’s place,” he replied. 

“Oh! Jump in, and have a lift. It’s 
a little way on yet.” 

Some men, newly back into the free 
world from incarceration, have broken 
down, tears filling their eyes, before a 
smaller friendliness, as though it were 
some mighty thing. But Larry took this 
offer as glumly as he had accepted Grat- 
ton’s friendliness. 

“A dour sort of a guy,” thought the 
teamster, when he dropped Larry at 
Brown’s gate. 

Even the “Well, thank you, I’m 
obliged to you!” that the “dour guy” 
flung over his shoulder after he had 
alighted seemed a long time in coming, 
and perfunctory. 

John Brown’s ranch house was on 
the uphill side of the road, beyond a 
narrow orchard of young trees. On 
the lower side was a field stretching 
all the way down to the river, fairly 
broad there. Across the river, at the 
base of a steep, uncleared mountain, 
ran the railway track. On the edge of 
the field, by the road, were stables, pre- 
sumably where Brown kept these haul- 
age teams of his, 


ARRY opened the gate on the 
orchard side, walked smartly up the 
path to the house, and then saw a young 
woman at the gable tying up strings for 
some climbing flower. Hearing his 
quick step she turned her head, came 


erect, and advanced to meet him with. 
an inquiring gaze. 

He took off his hat as by use and 
wont. There was an expression on his 
face that troubled her. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” he said, ‘can 
you tell me if Mr. Brown is around?” 

“He’s up on Duhamel Creek to-day 
at the camp,” she feplied, speaking to 
him as though he were acquainted with 
Jocal lore and knew Duhamel Creek 
and what the camp might be. 

“When do you expect him back?” 
asked Larry. 

“Expect him back to-day,” she said. 
“Tt’s just possible he might get in to 
dinner. Was it—er——- Were you 
wanting—er a 

She wondered if he was a teamster 
come seeking employment. 

A little glitter flamed in the back of 
Larry’s eyes. “He might be expecting 
me around some time about now, I 
guess,” he said. 

“Oh! My husband didn’t leave word 
that he was expecting any one,” said 
she. “If he’s expecting you, you’d bet- 
ter come in and wait.” 

Come in and wait! Larry wasn’t 
sure about that. He might be half 
crazy, but old instincts and usages die 
hard. He had not been prepared for 
John Brown’s having a wife. Deeds 
such as he was there upon, he consid- 
ered, could not be done before women. 

“J guess he wasn’t expecting me to- 
day,” he amended, “but he would prob- 
ably be looking for me about now, ex- 
pecting me more or less. We used to 
be——” he was going to say “friends,” 
but that also he amended and _ said: 
“We used to be around together quite a 
bit.” : 

“You’d better come in and wait and 
see if he comes in to dinner,” said she. 
“What is the name? He didn’t say 
anything that I can remember about 
expecting you.” 

“Larry Symons,” said he, in an oddly 
even voice. 
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The name apparently conveyed noth- 
ing to her. 

“Well, come right up and in, Mr. 
Symons,” was all she replied. 

Larry did not know what to do. A 
woman put him out. He had not talked 
to one during years. And the last 
woman to whom he had spoken was 
Maisie Maurice. 

Mrs Brown walked up on to the 
veranda, so there seemed nothing for 
it but to follow and decide later what 
to do. And there, under a tented mos- 
quito net, was a baby just awakening, 
kicking its feet, and rubbing its knuck- 
les in its eyes. She tossed aside the 
covering mesh, caught up the child, 
opened the screen door and held it for 
Larry to follow. Within, in the cool 
living room, the table was set for a 
meal. 

“Just take a seat,” she said. “TI’ll get 
another plate and things.” 

“Can’t I get them for you, ma’am, 
you with the baby——” He could not 
find words to go on. 

“Oh, thank you, I’m accustomed to 
that,” she told him, and departed into 
the kitchen, leaving him disturbed be- 
fore a new emotion that came rushing 
in upon his fixed idea, an emotion due to 
that fact that not for years had he 
spoken to a woman, and also that the 
last one had been Maisie. 

By the time she returned, child on 
one arm, plate, knife, and fork in the 
other hand, Larry was out of sympathy 
altogether with this way of going about 
his revenge. 

“He’ll be coming back with his teams, 
I suppose?” he inquired. 

“Yes, he'll drive back with one of 
the teams. The other two will still be 
working up there.” 

“TI could go down to the stable and 
wait there for him, then,” said he eva- 
sively. 

“Why, for pity’s sake!” she ex- 
claimed. “I couldn’t let an old friend 
of my husband’s wait down in the sta- 


bles when the house is open, nor a total 
stranger even!” 


GHE thought he was shy and might 

wish to be alone, so making the ex- 
cuse of going to see if Jack was coming, 
she passed out onto the veranda. There - 
she walked to and fro, past the win- 
dow and back again, glancing now up 
the road, now down into the baby’s 
face; and every time she passed, Lar- 
ry’s eyes were riveted on her. She had 
auburn hair with glints as of copper in 
it—and she was the first woman who 
had talked to him since his coming into 
the free world again. Queer how much 
that meant! 

There was something in the way she 
smiled at the child that began to unset- 
tle him. Then she came in again and 
went through the room, remarking: “I 
don’t see or hear him coming yet. I 
must look at the dinner.” She returned, 
the baby still in her arms, but once more 
asleep. Going on to the veranda again, 
she put it in the cradle and spread the 
mosquito net. 

Larry could stand it no more. He 
rose and followed her. He must get 
into the air. He leaned against a pole 
of the veranda roof and stared along 
the dusty road. 

“T could walk up and meet him,” he 
said. 

“You might just as well stay and 
have dinner now,” she replied. “If he 
doesn’t come soon, he won’t be home 
till supper time, and you’d have to go 
all the way up to the camp before you'd 
get a meal. It’s a long hike. You 
wouldn’t get there till supper. Is it 
nothing I could do for you? Was it 
that you wanted anything in the way of 
business, or was it just a friendly call 
to see my husband again?” 

A friendly call! He looked at her 
heavily. He looked away. The blood 
was singing in his head. He did not 
know what was happening to him, but 
something was taking place, as when the 
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angels ‘disturbed the pool. He must get 
away and think it over again—think it 
over again. The time was not ripe. 

“T just happened to be in Robson 
City arid thought I would come across 
and see him,” he told her. 

“But you said he expected you,” she 
said, puzzled, worried to think he was 
going, certain that he was simply actu- 
ated by shyness. “You told me——” 

“Oh, I only meant that perhaps he 
thought we would meet some time.” 

What was happening within him went 
on happening, if one can be allowed to 
put it so. 

“T tell you what,” he continued, “you 
can just mention to him that I called, as 
I haven’t seen him for six years, and 
wondered how he was making out, and 
that ns 

His face was drawn. His eyes had 
lost that glitter. There was something 
in the way he stared, and fumbled for 
words, that made this woman feel sorry 
for him without knowing any cause for 
pity. 

“Where did you know him before?” 
she said. 

“Up in the Sanish country.” 

“Well, well!” she said. “He'll be 
awfully sorry to have missed you, but 
you'll come again, won't you? I wish 
you would wait now.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I won’t wait.” 

He began to go down the steps. She 
walked beside him, walked all the way 
to the gate, his hat in his hand to there. 
A queer, shy kind of a fellow, she 
thought him again, probably little ac- 
customed to the society of women, liv- 
ing mostly in camps; but that sense of 
pity for him persisted so strongly that 
when they reached the gate, and he was 
just going to turn away abruptly, she 
held out her hand. 

Larry looked at it for a moment, then 
looked in her eyes, then at her hand 
again, then slowly held out his own. 

“T’m glad to see Jack’s doing so well,” 
he said,‘ “and got su-su-such a nice 


place.” Something made him stammer 
much as Cliff Hayes used to. “And— 
and I guess he’s happy.” 

“Oh, we're surely happy!” she re- 
sponded. “I’ll remember the name and 
tell him vou called, Mr. Symons, I’m 
very sorry you won't stop.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. Yes, you might 
just say I looked over to—to tell him”— 
there was a sound like a gulp in his 
throat, a catch, nothing in the way of a 
sob, just a catch—‘“everything is fine 
and dandy, and give him good luck from 
me.” 

He had said his “little piece,” but not 
the little piece he had for so long 
planned. 

Then he was off abruptly, and post- 
ing along the road back to the ferry, on 
past the bits of forest, past the inter- 
vening cleared lands with the aligned 
orchards and trellised houses; and all 
the way, sinking into his heart, he al- 
most unaware, went on the liquid cries 
and the trills of birds. He had never 
been anywhere where there were so 
many orange-breasted robins flying and 
calling. Ever and again one gave just 
that brief note that he had remembered 
in prison. It went into him, with the 
kindness of Mrs. Brown, with thoughts 
of Maisie. 

Hard he posted along, and as he went 
the whole scene—the fields, the patches 
of forest, the river twining below, the 
confronting bulk of mountain across it 
—he saw through a haze of tears. 
What had heen happening in him had 
come to a head. 

It was all over. He wanted no re- 
venge. He felt suddenly extremely 
tired. He had been waiting for revenge, 
and he had renounced it. Very tired, 
very worn, feeling almost as one con- 
valescing from an illness, he came back 
down the embankment to the ferry, in 
his heart only the desire to see Maisie 
—just to see her. That was all he 
wanted, a glimpse of her, and then to 
begin afresh. ‘s 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A HOME-COMING. 


[N the Dry Belts, for some reason, 
= Larry felt more at home; and sitting 
in the train on the new line running 
from Blaeberry to Walla, unrecognized 
by any so far, some kind of healing be- 
gan in his heart. 

Almost all the windows of the coach 
were open. He could look out on the 
gleaming benches and the yellow sage- 
brush lands, where men ride and do not 
walk. What a little thing it was that 
brought the crux of that sense of home- 
coming—a little thing indeed; it was a 
very small mosquito! He had seen 
mosquitoes in some parts that looked 
like daddy longlegs, but here in “the 
Sanish” they were diminutive, and of a 
color best described as the blend or 
average hue of the scene. But though 
they are diminutive, they give one a 
twitch when they get to business, these 
little fellows of that Dry Belt, with 
more of a burn to it, it seemed, than 
the big fellows of some other parts. 

The little pin point of fire of one on 
the back of his left hand made him 
whack the right down upon it just by 
second nature, and having done that he 
. actually smiled. He was home again! 

An automobile stage was awaiting the 
arrival of the train at Walla, so he went 
straight on. This was a land after his 
own heart. Perhaps heredity had some- 
thing to do with it. Had not his fa- 
ther loved all that region of the sand 
hills of the Platte and the Bad Lands 
of Dakota when these were frontier? 

Larry found himself! bending fre- 
quently in the stage, wishing it did not 
have a hood, bending and craning to 
look up at the terraced benches, at the 
irregular belts of forest above, at the 
high, blank cliffs, at the crests notching 
the blue sky with hues as of pumice 
stone or coral. A great white cloud 
drifting overhead indicated, by its trav- 
eling shadow, all the dips and rises. the 


cracks and chasms, the innumerable 
creases of that mountainside, now 
stretching out slowly on a fairly even 
area of slope, next moment leaping 
where there was a gulch. 

He would get out at the journey’s end 
practically penniless, but he was there. 
He must see Maisie, and then forth 
again to a fresh beginning. 

Who should be the first man to cast 
eyes on him when he alighted but Frank 
Gorst, looking much the same, the ever- 
lasting cigarette hanging from a corner 
of his mouth, and wearing that placid, 
noncommittal air? His face lit at sight 
of Larry, and he stepped up to him, ex- 
tending his hand. 

“Well, well!” he said. “I was won- 
dering when you would blow in. I’ve 
been trying to get in touch with you.” 

He put a pudgy ‘hand to Larry’s 
shoulder a moment, to thrust him across 
the street before him to his office. 

“T had a letter, in response to my in- 
quiries, from—er. ” he — smiled 
faintly, “the manager of that hotel 
where you’ve been boarding recently, 
informing me that you had not stayed 
as long as you intended when you went 
there first.” 

Larry turned his head slowly and 
looked at Gorst, at last with an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the milk of hu- 
man kindness. Then, just as they 
crossed the little street, an old friend 
who had once worked in the camps with 
Larry leaped between them with an 
“Excuse me interrupting,” grabbed Lar- 
ry’s hand, shook it warmly and then 
hurried on. 

Gorst smiled, and thrust Symons be- 
fore him into his office, the little roll- 
top desk still in the corner, the ore 
specimens all around on the shelves, 
glinting their variegated colors there. 

“Now, my boy,” he said, “do you 
want to go eat first or do you want to 
talk business first ?” 

“Talk business! 
is there to talk?” 


Well, what business 
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“Which will it be? We can go over 
to supper afterward, or we can go right 
now. The doors open now, just when 
the stage from Walla comes in.” 

It seemed that in coming home Larry 
had nearly all he wanted—nearly all. 
He wasn’t impatient to hear any news. 
He was back there, and he was not 
looked at askance. That was enough 
for the moment. And curiosity was not 
one of his failings, many though he had. 

Gorst settled it. “It won’t take many 
minutes,” he said, waving to a chair with 
his cigarette. “Sit down. You must 
know that the railway’s coming into 
Walla, and to be in here before long, 
is having its effect on us; and I’ve got 
an offer, my boy, for an outright pur- 
chase of your claim up there. That's 
what I’ve been trying to get in touch 
with you over. Now it’s not much, not 
much. People prefer to lease, as you 
know, in these days, but I purposely 
tried to work an outright sale, thinking 
it would be handy for you to have a 
wad to make,” he drooped his eyelids, 
“a fresh start. I’ve got a definite prom- 
ise of seventy-five thousand dollars. It’s 
not much, you know——” 

Larry stared at him. “But the claim 
must have lapsed!” he said. “Any one 
could jump it, and it would be quite 
legal doing that. It wouldn’t be jump- 
ing at all, in a way.” 

“No, no,” Gorst contradicted, the 
cigarette in the corner of his mouth 
again. 

“No, no,” Gorst said again. “It 
hasn’t lapsed. That’s been looked after 
for you.” 

“Who by? By you? Well, that was 
awful good——” 

“Well, no, not exactly by'me. I’ve 
been on the lookout for buyers. The 
grubstake for somebody to go out and 
do it for you each year has been handed 
to me by—shall we say another party? 
—whom I have promised not to name, 
somebody who felt a lot of sympathy 
with you.” 


“Whoever was he?” asked Larry. 
“Who in heck felt friendly enough to 
me to do that?” 

“T’ve passed my word not to divulge,” 
replied Gorst; “given her a promise to 
that effect.” At the “her,” he opened 
his eyes wide and peered into Larry’s, 
then turned his head and blinked to the 
smoke ascending from that pendant 
cigarette. 

She, not he! She! Larry thought 
of those two letters he had received and 
not answered because of the feeling that 
he had come shipwreck. There was 
only one “she” in Sanish who would do 
such a thing for him. 

He stared away past Gorst and 
scarcely even saw the wall at which he 
was staring, that wall stratified with 
shelves on which lay the specimen rocks 
of many colors, saw only that “she” in 
his mind’s eye. 

“Was it——” he began, but some- 
how could not bring himself to name 
her. 

“I’m pledged to secrecy,” repeated 
Gorst. “What about this deal? Would 
you like me to close it on your behalf 
and get the papers and legal matters 
attended to?” 

“T surely would.” 

Gorst jumped up. “Alf right,” he 
said, “then we'll go eat,” and was 
thrusting the bemused Larry out before 
him again next minute, coughing away 
and saying: “Darn! I must cut out 
this smoking!” 

Halfway across the street, Larry 
stopped. “But is it all right?” he 
asked. “You don’t mind being seen in 
the hotel a 

“Flere, you’d better cut that out!” ex- 
claimed Gorst. “You'll be making me 
annoyed with you. Do I need to say 
anything? Ain’t actions louder than 
words ?” 

“T’m sorry,” said Larry. 

“Well, I’m glad you are. You ought 
to be! Why, man, everybody knows 
the kind of proposition you were up 
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against there. It might be different back 
East, but the West is still the West. 
We ain’t quite hidebound ‘here. It de- 
pends on what a fellow’s been to jail 
for, man!” 

Very amiable and  broad-minded 
view! It made even Larry smile 
slightly, for after all a holdup is a 
holdup, even if there be extenuating 
circumstances to the minds of many. 

It was good to be sitting at the table 
there with the assayer and mining 
agent. 

But he was very impatient to see 
Maisie. Dinner over, Gorst asked to 
be excused for having, he said, an ap- 
pointment. So had Larry, an appoint- 
ment with his destiny. 


SHE saw him coming, but this time 

did not run down to the gate. She 
simply stood up and waited, gazing at 
him. And there was no man, even a 
fool man, but might know by the look 
in her eyes as he drew near that she 
was a friend, a true friend. 

She thrust open the screen door as 
he came onto the porch, and together 
they stepped inside. 

“Maisie!” he said. 

“Larry 12 

They held hands like two children. 

“Oh, Maisie,” he said, ‘oh, Maisie, 
that was wonderful of you, all the time 
seeing about the assessment work on my 
claim !” 

“How did you know?” 

“Gorst.” 

“He promised me not to tell,” said 
she. 

“Well, neither he did,” Larry cryp- 
tically replied. 

“Then how ie 

“Oh, he said ‘her’ instead of ‘him’ 
when telling me somebody had done it, 
and there was only one ‘her’ for me. 
There is only one ‘her’ in Sanish, or all 
the world, for that matter, who would 
have done it for me.” 

Her eyes were misted at that. 


“Why ever did you tell him not to 
tell?” he demanded. 

“Well, you see, a woman—helping a 
man—— Oh, can’t you see, Larry?” 

He did not, evidently, exactly see. 

“Was it because I didn’t answer those 
two letters you sent me?” he inquired ; 
but did not wait for a reply. “I couldn’t 
answer them, Maisie,” he said. “I 
thought it was better to make an end 
of it, before it had begun, or before I 
was sure it had begun for you. I was 
glad I’d never asked you.” 

“Asked me—what ?” 

“Why, asked you to wait and marry 
me some day,” he replied. 

Her breast was rising and falling, as 
though a bird fluttered within. 

“You’ve done this for me, Maisie,” 
he said, “but—but after that trouble in 
the Upper Sanish, and the prison, can 
I ask you now?” 

“The prison was an accident,” said 
she, “and what makes you think I would 
turn you down for that? You maybe 
didn’t act wisely, but the way I saw it, 
and the way my folks saw it, was that 
it was coming to them. The people we 
come of had a way, before lawyers were 
everywhere, of just putting things like 
that U. S. V. I. land-skin game straight 
for themselves. Irrigated land!” she 
scoffed. “Oh, Larry, do you know, I 
may be awful old-timer in the way I 
see it, but the thing that hurt me most, 
only I could not say that very well in 
the letters I wrote to the jail, was that 
you didn’t get away with it!” 

There were tears in her eyes and her 
face all smiling at that. 

“You and me,” she added ungram- 
matically, “come of the same kind of 
folks.” 

It was on talk of their ancestors—as 
you will remember—that they had come, 
one evening, very close, in that house 
there. They came closer then. He 
looked down at her; he held out his 
arms; he drew her to him; and she 
clung to him, her head on his shoulder. 
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By Captain Ralph R. Guthrie 
Author of ‘The Colt,” “Spreadeagle and the Black Art,’’ Ete. 


There had been sown a tiny seed of kindness in the crime-hardened breast of 


Martin Gruesbeck. 


In the far, wet jungles of the Philippine outposts, when the 


slashing of Moro bolos was filling the air with the sounds of death, that one, 
small seed blossomed into the finest courage that the heart of man can know. 


HE most exciting and horrifying 
experience that could come to an 
American soldier in the Philip- 
pines, during that romantic 

period known in near-contemporary an- 
nals as the “Days of the Empire,” was 
the bolo rush. 

Such events usually happened along 
about daybreak when the red sun was 
beginning to gleam above the mountains, 
which range through and through the 
Moro country in Mindanao. 

The rolling kitchens are steaming 
with breakfast, and the horses on the 
picket line are stamping and nickering 
for their oats. Suddenly there is a 
series of staccato “yips.” followed by 
the Mohammedan war cry. 

“Allah il Allah!” 


The canebrakes become furious with 
the movement of hundreds of black 
bodies. They are on the camp of sleep- 
ing soldiers by the time the warning 
“pop” of the sentry’s rifle—fred with 
the last breath in his body—reaches 
their ears. They are through and over, 
while men, whose eyes are still heavy 
with sleep, close them again to wake in 
glory. Pistols crack, fired in frantic 
haste beneath dew-soaked blankets. 
Troop commanders find themselves too 
busy defending their necks from the 
whirling knives to shout commands. 

Then the dreadful age-long moment 
passes, like the first leveling gust of a 
typhoon. Men with crimson streaming 
from empty sleeves or ghastly cuts on 
the left sides—always the left sides—of 
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their faces or torsos are clamoring for 
the medicos. Officers who happen to 
be unwounded begin to yank and haul 
their scattered platoons into the handiest 
defense formations possible, swearing, 
shouting, frothing at the mouth, like 
madmen. 

“Rack-rack-rack-rack!” crackled the 
Springfields. : 

“Here, doctor! See what’s the mat- 
ter with my arm. Why—why, it’s 
gone!” 

“Sergeant Bogan, take your squad 
and organize a covering fire from those 
banyans!” 

“Where the hell is our jackass bat- 
tery?” 

“Doctor over here! 
here!” 

“Rack-rack-rack-rack!” and at last: 
“Boom! Boom!” from the light bat- 
teries, firing at nothing. The “rush” is 
over, It has lasted perhaps not longer 
than four minutes. But brief though 
it generally is, men have been known to 
go crazy while it is on. This is espe- 
cially liable to happen if they are addicts 
of the native “beno,’ into which Chi- 
nese venders sometimes insert habit- 
forming drugs that go straight to the 
occidental brain. 

I am thinking now of Lieutenant 
Calder P. Grinshaw, who was the son 
of old Judge Grinshaw of the Tilden 
County Criminal Court, and came from 
a family very well known in a certain 
city of the Middle West. Young Grin- 
shaw very nearly brought discredit on 
the uniform through the dual agency 
of doctored beno and a bolo rush down 
at Pao-Pao—he and an enlisted man, 
named Stuyvesant. That wasn’t the 
soldier’s name either, come to think 
about it. His real name was Martin 
Gruesbeck. He had assumed the other 
upon entering the service. 

As this yarn is mostly about ‘Grues- 
beck, we shall have to go back to where 
he enters it, about the year 1902. He 
was a nondescript civilian then, so it 


Doctor over 


will be best to forget the army for a 
while—until we get back to it. 


THE father of the lieutenant—Judge 

Grinshaw—was sitting on the 
bench, and Martin Gruesbeck came up 
for trial, charged with housebreaking. 
That’s where we’ll begin. 

The judge was a man few people 
thoroughly understood. He was tall, 
strongly built, stern of feature and dig- 
nified of mien, with the knack of keep- 
ing his motives pretty well to himself. 
The newspaper men came as near read- 
ing his character as any one else, and 
they sometimes were of a divided opin- 
ion as to whether his unfailing leniency 
in cases where there was an obvious 
heart interest was based on kindness or 
the desire for publicity. 

They were clearing out the witnesses 
of the preceding case. The judge’s 
hard voice had rung in denunciation of 
the criminal and wound up with a sen- 
tence which seemed rather paltry, all 
things considered. However, the man’s 
wife keeled over in a dead faint and 
sweat gleamed on the magisterial brow 
as he summoned the reporters to his 
desk. 

“What are you going to print about 
that?” he demanded harshly, glaring 
first at one and then another. “I sup- 
pose it will be the same rotten dope 
about my working hand in hand with 
crooks. Encouraging crime by letting 
the criminals off easy.” 

“What’s the matter, judge?” laughed 
one of the older news gatherers. “You 
look down in the dumps. Don’t tell me 
this kindly criticism of ours has gone 
home after eighteen years. Some of us 
have cracked lips.” 

The judge did not join in the general 
titter. Usually he relished this jesting. 

“Yes,” he admitted grudgingly, “it 
has. Now, I’ll have to confess to a 
weakness. It is this. I can’t bear to 
hear a woman shriek or a child sob. 
It nearly breaks my heart. 
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“As far as the crooks are concerned, 
I have steeled myself until I don’t mind 
giving them the limit. It is their women 
—their women and their children. They 
have made out of me what you have 
often said—a milksop. Now, you know 
that, for once, I’m not talking for pub- 
lication. I’m in deadly earnest. 

“For eighteen years,” the judge went 
on, “I have meted out justice at this 
bar. Hundreds of criminals, old, young, 
married and single, have been arraigned 
before me. I have listened to their 
pleas, charged the juries, put them away 
for terms of various lengths and felt no 
qualms of conscience on account of 
them, personally. But the screams and 
sobs of their relatives and friends al- 
ways remain in my ears for days after. 
Not a single man has ever been tried be- 
fore me who hasn’t had some one inter- 
ceding for him, to make me feel that, 
for every lash of the law I give the cul- 
prit, an innocent, helpless woman or 
child gets a knife driven into its heart.” 

“Well!” said the reporter. ‘“What’s 
the answer? Crime is getting worse 
every day and our bosses say you let 
em off too easy.” 

“I can’t help it, if they do say so,” 
declared the judge angrily. “What do 
I care? I can be hard on a man crook. 
I could see him broken on the wheel, 
for that matter, and you know it.” 

“Pshaw! You’ve just got a tender 
heart.” 

The magistrate’s eyes glittered with 
anger.. “Go ahead and roast me!” he 
exclaimed. “I'll show you some day. 
If ever there comes before me a con- 
victed criminal who hasn’t a friend or 
relative in the world—not one!—I’ll 
give him the limit. I’ve taken more 
years off sentences on account of sob- 
bing relatives than it seems there are left 
in eternity. I’ll give him all the statutes 
allow to square the bill. You bring me 
that kind of a crook and I’ll show you 
how hard I can be.” 

The bailiff arose. 


“The next case on the docket is the 
State against Martin Gruesbeck. Crime, 
housebreaking and larceny from per- 
son.” 

“Are you ready?” inquired the court 
of the State’s attorney. 

“The State is ready, your honor!” 

“Is the defense counsel prepared?” 

“The defendant is ready and enters a 
plea of ‘guilty,’” returned the young 
lawyer who represented Gruesbeck. 

The prisoner, a tall, sallow-faced 
young man, with very seedy clothes, 
nodded his head glumly. 

The matter of extenuating circum- 
stances came up. 

“Has the prisoner at the bar anj 
friends who can vouch for him?” in 
quired the judge. ; 

“None, your honor!” replied the 
smart young lawyer. 

“He has no relatives to whom we 
can write?” 

“He has none.” 

“But some one, somewhere, must be 
concerned whether or not we send him 
to the penitentiary for a term of years,” 
insisted the court listlessly. 

The prisoner took the words out of 
his counsel’s mouth. 

“Not a relative and no friends,” he 
declared stolidly. ‘No one gives a 
damn what becomes of me, and never 
did.” 

Judge Grinshaw sat up straight in his 
chair and the room became deathly 
quiet. 

Here was drama! The reporters 
quickly, silently drew out their pads 
and, with poised pencils, fastened their 
eyes on the judge, scarcely breathing. 
They were thinking in a sort of panic: 

“Poor devil! The judge has got to 
soak him now, to save his own face. He 
came in at the wrong time.” 

The judge was leaning forward with 
his elbows on the bench, his chin in his 
hands. 

“So!” he exclaimed softly. “You are 
the man no one cares about?” 
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“T’m the man!” 

Judge Grinshaw glanced down and 
began to shuffle the papers on his desk 
—probably turning over in his mind 
the ways and means at his disposal to 
make this an ideal punishment, an ex- 
ample to all the crooks in the land. 

“T’d hate to be in that fellow’s shoes,” 
remarked one news gatherer to another. 
“He certainly is playing into hard luck.” 

The judge looked up. His face, in- 
stead of being set and stern, was soft, 
almost as that of a pitying woman’s. 
The steel-blue eyes, which so often had 
glared at offending mankind, were sus- 
piciously dewy and indirect of gaze. 

“Martin Gruesbeck,” he said sol- 
emnly, while the ticking of the court- 
room clock clamored from the wall, “I 
am going to unusual lengths in your 
case. You have made a misstatement of 
fact and I’ve got to set you right. You 
have just stated that you haven’t a 
friend in the world, and thus you in- 
timate that no one here cares to inter- 
cede for you. That never happens in 
this courtroom. It can’t happen, because 
I won’t let it.” 

Then, turning to the clerk, he said 
rather huskily: 

“We will sentence this man to a year 
in the penitentiary, but we will parole 
him on the cognizance of the court. I 
will see the prisoner right away in my 
chamber.” 

What the judge said to Gruesbeck 
will never be known, because the judge 
did not take the reporters into his confi- 
dence afterward, as was his custom. 
But the haggard youth went out of the 
criminal-court building an hour later a 
changed man. Self-respect had come to 
him at last, along with a little money, 
a promised job, and a powerful! friend, 
the love of whom was destined to take 
a central position in his life. 

All of his life, Gruesbeck had sought 
friendship and found it not. People he 
was likely to meet were apt to judge a 
man pretty much on his appearance. 


His was not the kind of a personality 
that provoked camaraderie of the right 
sort, for he was halting of speech, in- 
growing, ugly of countenance. 

To-day, a man who dwelt on forbid- 
den heights and wielded an authority 
that made men cringe had condescended 
to be kind. He had said—— Well, no 
matter what he said. The effect was to 
put Gruesbeck on his feet again, free, 
hopeful at last, on the road to a pay- 
ing and responsible position, under the 
wing of a judge of the criminal court. 

He began to whistle, and at last to 
hum as he tried to express his relief be- 
cause of the new lease on life. Mean- 
while, he was thinking what he would 
do with this chance that had come to 
him out of the blue. He decided he 
would show the judge that he was not 
bad at heart, at all—only misunder- 
stood. This gave him a peaceful, airy 
feeling in the region of his heart and 
made his feet dance over the hot pave- 
ment as he shuffled along. 

“T’ll make good to the old bloke if it 
takes me until doomsday,” he mumbled 
out loud, as he ambled along looking 
for a street car, never dreaming that he 
was uttering a prophecy. 


ON his way uptown, the man saw 
something suddenly, had a thought 
come to him which checked his bounding 
hopes and froze the blood in his veins. 
Two detectives he had known only too 
well in a distant city were standing on 
a corner, gazing at him with avid inter- 
est. He knew what they were after, 
these men. There had been a robbery 
and a murder. The murder was a mis- 
take, and it was not he, but the reck- 
less lad he had induced to go prowling 
with him, who had let a frightened fin- 
ger slip off the trigger guard. 
Gruesbeck turned and ran as if all 
the fiends were in hot pursuit. 
His first impulse was to go at once 
to Judge Grinshaw, confess all and 
throw himself on his mercy. On second 
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thought,; Gruesbeck decided it would 
only embarrass his new-found friend— 
woild disillusion him. He didn’t want 
to do that. He didn’t want to go to 
prison. He wanted to expiate and make 
good—to win back. But since this was 
now out of the question and his capture 
almost certain, he took the course that 
led down to the levee and to a certain 
bridge that spanned the river. 

When Gruesbeck arrived at the 
bridge, it was dusk, and he found an- 
other man lingering there looking down 
into the boiling flood fifty feet below. 
The presence of the watcher did not in- 
terest him much, only caused him to 
hesitate. He thought the man was lean- 
ing too far over the rail for safety and 
should be warned. Then he saw the 
stranger was holding on with tightly 
clenched hands. 

“Probably some man who has come 
down here to escape the heat,” he 
thought. 

He slipped his own body over the op- 
posite rail silently, in case the stranger 
might be listening, crawled like a cat 
down onto a projecting beam, hung by 
his gorillalike hands a few seconds, and 
let go. 

At the same moment, the other man, 
with a terrible: groan, swung himself 
free from the rail and dropped like a 
plummet into the rushing water. 

The two would-be suicides went down 
to the bottom of the river simultane- 
ously, came up twenty or thirty’ feet 
apart, each one drew a pitiful breath, 
decided to sink for the last time and 
then observed the other apparently 
floundering close by. They were both 
strong swimmers and set about the mu- 
tual rescue with considerable skill and 
cunning. By the time they were within 
closing-in distance, the current had car- 
ried them far below the bridge and near 
the bank. 

Gruesbeck it was who took the initia- 
tive. Yelling to the other not to try to 
‘lay hold of fiim, he closed in and, with 


a. lightninglike feint, seized him by the 
hair. The other, thinking it to-be the 
desperate plunge of a drowning man, 
struck him in the mouth. They clinched, 
battled, sank, rose spluttering, swore 
horribly, just as the current swung them 
on to a gravelly shingle, and thus al- 
lowed them both to make a safe land- 
ing. 

On the bank they argued the matter 
out, fell to laughing, came at length to 
explanations. The stranger said his 
name was Henry Stuyvesant. 

Why had he attempted to do away 
with himself? 

Simple! 

His wife and babies were starving, 
and he had no job but a fair amount of 
life insurance. A day or two before, 
he had in desperation enlisted in the 
army, in order to get a paltry fifteen 
dollars a month, supposing it would be 
home service. To-day he had learned 
that he must go to the Philippines at 
once. So he had decided to cash in on 
his policy. 

“I wouldn’t mind going to the Philip- 
pines,” quoth Gruesbeck. “I’ve got a 
job and some ready money. Suppose— 
say! You take my credentials and make 
good for me. I'll take yours. See?” 


[t was an ideal arrangement. Grues- 

beck, desiring above all things in 
this life not to undeceive his benefac- 
tor, and to remain out of jail long 
enough to prove his own gratitude by 
some sterling act of noblesse oblige, saw 
nothing else in prospect than a speedy 
flight. Once in the army, he believed 
he would be safe from arrest. 

On the other hand, if Stuyvesant as- 
sumed his name and the credentials 
which were to land him a job, the proba- 
bilities were that he would be able to 
get away with the deception so long as 
Stuyvesant’s behavior was exemplary. 
In the course of time, the man would 
be summoned before Judge Grinshaw, 
so that even the stigma of being a 
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paroled prisoner could be removed, and 
then, doubtless, the judge would attri- 
bute any change which he might no- 
tice in his protégé as due to the benefits 
of leading an upright life and partaking 
of three “squares” a day. The finger 
prints were different, but shucks! This 
man Stuyvesant was too much of a 
mollycoddle, from Gruesbeck’s more 
worldly viewpoint, ever to become in- 
volved in anything which would call for 
Bertillon evidence. 

It was Stuyvesant who inquired if 
there might not be some responsibilities 
attached to the name of Gruesbeck. 
The paroled prisoner laughed. 

“None,” he replied. “I read it off 
a show bill when I struck this town. 
My own mother, if she remembers me, 
would not recognize that moniker.” 

Stuyvesant thought Gruesbeck was 
the sourest man he had ever seen. He 
was, however, delighted; and so the 
trade was made, with each one possess- 
ing all of the requisite information nec- 
essary to carry them through in their as- 
sumed rdéles. They stepped into each 
other’s shoes. The criminal, with the 
proper military papers in his pocket, 
reported the next morning to the re- 
cruiting officer, and the following week 
found himself safely on the deck of a 
transport bound for Manila, P. I. 


PATE had a funny habit of interfer- 
ing with the life of Martin Grues- 


beck. When he arrived at Manila, he 


was transshipped to Zamboanga, Island 
of Mindanao, and there he was assigned 
to the infantry platoon commanded by 
a dapper young man, who turned out 
to be the son of the judge who had given 
the criminal his first chance to redeem 
his life. 

Only by a great stretch of the imagi- 
nation could you see any likeness be- 
tween Lieutenant Calder P. Grinshaw 
and his father. Even then, you would 
have to confine the comparison to their 
heights, builds and dignity of carriage. 


The old man’s life had been a very 
busy one, which might account for the 
difference. Then again, he had been 
born poor, and’ what he had accom- 
plished had been done by himself. 
Calder was the only child, had been 
born with two high-priced doctors in 
attendance, and a trained nurse or two, 
and: there had followed a sizable train 
of other functionaries to wait on him— 
nursemaids, private tutors, chauffeurs, 
valets. Life and all there was in it 
was his plaything. Consequently, he 
was inordinately centripetal by nature— 
a good-looking, vain, conceited puppy 
who got what he wanted pretty shortly 
after the desire came to him. 

When a boy, he had liked to sit in 
the stuffy courtroom at times, and there 
had picked up a better knowledge of 
crooks and their characteristics than has 
the average boy. When Private Stuy- 
vesant showed up in his outfit, there- 
fore, Calder was not long in giving him 
the proper place in his mental catalogue. 

“Some one has fooled the army 
again,” was his mental comment, as he 
looked upon the crime-seared features 
of the recruit. “This man will need 
watching and a bit of disciplining. And 
the first opportunity that arrives, I am 
going to do what dad would do under 
the same circumstances—land him in 
the jug and forget about him.” 

Which shows that he did not know . 
his dad. — 

He did not know Stuyvesant either. 

The latter knew he had found the son 
of his benefactor, sought patiently for 
some trace of the old man’s kindly na- 
ture, gave it up at last, and swore an 
oath to himself that he would repay his 
debt of gratitude to the father by good 
and loyal service to the son. Sooner or 
later, he believed the chance would 
come. Else why had Fate thrown them 
into juxtaposition ? 

So Stuyvesant began to see what he 
could: do. 

He kept his eyes on the lieutenant, 
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anticipating his every wish, volunteer- 
ing for the hardest and most menial 
tasks. The desire to ingratiate himself 
with the son became almost an obsession 
with him. He used to sneak down to 
the picket line’ with an old silk hand- 
kerchief, and rub down the officer’s 
mount until that animal’s sorrel coat 
shone like patent leather. Sometimes he 
would beat the personal orderly to the 
lieutenant’s boots, and shine them until 
they were almost like twin mirrors. The 
men began to gibe him for being a toady 
and his attentions became irksome to 
Grinshaw himself. 

Gradually the lieutenant grew to dis- 
like the soldier intensely. For a youth, 
still in his early twenties, Calder was 
unusually set in his mind. A first opin- 
ion was likely to be a final one with him. 
He had appraised Stuyvesant as a thinly 
disguised crook, when he first showed 
up for duty with his platoon, and this 
idea stuck like a cocklebur to a sheep. 

In every way he could devise, he at- 
tempted to put Stuyvesant in his place. 
He tried out all the most grueling de- 
tails on him, gave him every bit of ex- 
tra fatigue that came his way, abused 
him by slurs to his face; disparaged his 
efforts to be an ideal soldier; snapped 
at him at drill and publicly bawled him 
out on parade. Still the soldier wor- 
shiped him with the blind, fatuous, un- 
reasoning fidelity of a fox terrier for a 
boy who happens to be his master. 


THE regiment of which Grinshaw was 

a part left Zamboanga shortly and 
moved to Malabang. There was a 
deadly period of peace on the island 
then, and they used to shift troops about 
to keep them interested and so as not 
to let them take root too deeply in any 
particular station. Malabang was a 
stagnant town on the upper island, pos- 
sessed makeshift port facilities, a gen- 
eral store, a market, two or three fish- 
mongery establishments and a saloon in 
every other building. 


Since prehistoric days, the Chinese 
had been landing there in their junks 
and importing Malays, Hindus, nonde-. 
scripts from all parts of the Orient, es- 
pecially Chinese coolies. Gradually the 
foreign element replaced the Moros as 
masters of the village, and therefore 
vice, which is almost unknown inland, 
reared its forbidding structures on the 
main streets. 

It was too hot during these days in 
Malabang to do much work, but the 
nights were alluring and delightful, and 
a homesick young man might well be 
tempted: to search the town for such 
amusement as he might find. He was 
bound to be disappointed at first. Then 
he would naturally become acclimated 
to the peculiar environments therein ex- 
isting. After a while, there would be 
a general letting down of barriers. 
When that began to occur, everybody 
knew the regiment would be moved 
again. 

The lieutenant was not as long about 
letting down the barriers as was custom- 
ary. The transition was almost instan- 
taneous. He got to spending most of 
his evenings “out.” Occasionally he 
was caught flirting with some dusky 
half-Chinese beauty by a stern post 
commander, and reprimanded with cut- 
ting emphasis by him in the privacy of 
headquarters. 

At last came beno and drugs. 

One night, Private Stuyvesant saw 
the lieutenant entering an evil place 
where Chinese hung out with renegade 
whites, and went in after him. If he 
expected to be thanked for his interfer- 
ence with a superior officer’s private 
sorties, he was mistaken. Grinshaw. 
drunk and vicious, sprang upon him like 
a tiger and thrashed him within an inch 
of murder. The next morning, sullen 
from his excesses, he had Stuyvesant up 
before him as summary court officer, 
and sent him to the guardhouse for a 
brief stay. 

One would have thought this would 
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have been enough, but it was only the 
beginning. 

At the termination of his short sen- 
tence, Grinshaw had Stuyvesant up be- 
fore him again on a trumped-up charge, 
intent on ridding the service of this pest 
who had turned himself into a private 
spy. He went back in the guardhouse 
again, this time for fifteen days. 

Some one of the men must have had 
an awakening by then, for report of the 
hazing of the soldier came to the ears 
of the commandant, Colonel Greening, 
and he paid a visit to the sergeant of 
the guard, and put questions to him. 

“I don’t know what the matter can 
be,” said the sergeant, “but I will say 
this: There is something wrong be- 
tween the lieutenant and this man. I 
have heard things, but of course, they 
are only rumors. So far as I can see, 
Stuyvesant is doing everything in his 
power to please everybody, but—— 
Well, the lieutenant hates him, and has 
gone out of his way, ever since the two 
first saw each other at Zamboanga, to 
lay him out.” 

The prisoner was sent for. 

“What is wrong, if anything, between 
you and Lieutenant Grinshaw?” de- 
manded the colonel bluntly. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing ?” 

“He is my idea of a perfect officer,” 
replied the prisoner. “I would do any- 
thing on earth for him.” 

“IT understand that; but what makes 
him dislike you?” 

“Nothing,” was the sullen reply. 
And that is all they ever were able to 
get out of Stuyvesant. “Nothing.” 

It is problematical what would have 
happened next if there hadn’t been a 
sudden uprising on the part of the na- 
tives in the interior. 

However, the colonel had the lieu- 
tenant into his quarters that same after- 
noon, and gave him a heart-to-heart talk 
about the way he had been deporting 
himself. 


“There is talk,” said the colonel, “and 
talk leads to out-and-out scandal. Scan- 
dal leads to only one place, and that is 
disgrace. It is time you took yourself 
in hand. The army does not tolerate 
loose living.” 

“I know, colonel,’ returned Grin- 
shaw. “Perhaps I have been careless. 
This place gets on my nerves. You see, 
I am used to having what I want and 
one of the things I like is a white man’s 
drink—that and sociability. Where in 
Malabang can a young man go to have 
a decent good time?” 

“You don’t have good times in Mala- 
bang,” retorted the colonel sternly. 
“This is a man’s place. The only way 
you can find a substitute for amusement 
as you find it in the States is to frequent 
the chink dives, drink poisonous Chi- 
nese drinks and dance with half-caste 
and Chinese women. That is forbid- 
den.” 


FoR a while everything was well with 

Calder Grinshaw. Then he began to 
slip again. It was evident he blamed 
Stuyvesant for information of his do- 
ings getting to the ear of the comman- 
dant. If Stuyvesant had possessed half 
a brain, perhaps he would have taken 
the tip, and let his superior go to the 
devil in any way he chose, but he was 
subnormal or he wouldn’t have led the 
life which had been his since babyhood ; 
and so he dogged the lieutenant’s steps 
and watched over his actions like a fa- 
ther. 

It got to such a pass that when Grin- 
shaw went into a bar, Stuyvesant went 
with him and covertly conveyed a ter- 
rible threat to the bartender if he sold 
the officer anything with a wallop in 
it. If, in spite of his watchfulness, 
drink got the better of the lieutenant, it 
was Stuyvesant who took the officer 
home and put him to bed. The enlisted 
men began to laugh at this unusual 
guardianship and Grinshaw grew furi- 
ous. He sent for the soldier and they 
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had a fine one-sided set-to in the orderly 
room. 

“See here, Stuyvesant,” he warned, 
“I’m not going to stand for much more 
of your surveillance and tattling to the 
colonel. I don’t know what is behind 
your desire to ruin my career, but it 
has got to stop. See?” 

“Yes, I see,” responded: Stuyvesant. 
“T am doing this for your own good.” 

He wanted to say more, but he knew 
no words for it. He wanted to say that 
the man whom he wanted to serve was 
not the son, but the father who gave 
him the only chance he had ever had in 
life. What he wouldn’t do to repay 
that debt! 

And yet, if he had had the words and 
could have gone into the matter of his 
obligation fully, there is not a shadow 
of a doubt but that any sane man would 
have laughed him out of the room. The 
idea! Why, all the old judge did was 
to give him a parole, a few dollars 
which meant little or nothing to him and 
the promise of a job. No ordinary per- 
son could understand what such con- 
sideration, coming from such an unex- 
pected source, meant to an Ishmael and 
a pariah on the face of the footstool—a 
man who thought he had been forgotten 
even by his Maker. To understand a 
warped brain, you have to possess one, 
or else have the imaginative soul of a 
De Maupassant. 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded Grinshaw, in an ugly mood. 
‘Want to go back to the guardhouse and 
stay there?” 

“No,” mumbled Stuyvesant. 
wanted to keep you straight. 
else.” 

“Who put you up to spy on me?” 

“No one.” 

“T think you are lying. You're one of 
those intelligence-department sleuths ?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“What are you then?” 

“T can’t tell you, sir. It has some- 
thing to do with your father. That’s 


“But I 
Nothing 


all. I want to be of some service to 
you.” 

“Oh, you do! I'll bet I know who 
you are. It’s nine chances out of ten 
that you are some dirty crook my father 
punished some time, and you are trying 
to revenge yourself on me.” 

Stuyvesant winced and the judge’s 
son saw it, and thought he read a con- 
fession that his random accusation had , 
struck home. 

“Oh-h-h!” he taunted. “So it’s true, 
is it? Well, you dirty crook, I’ve got 
your army finger prints and I’m going 
to send them back to the States to-mor- 
row—broadcast them through my fa- 
ther’s office. Then, if you are really 
guilty of a crime, I’ll get you and get 
you quick. I’ll show you!” 

Stuyvesant threw him an imploring 
look, but his lips remained sealed. What 
could he say? The lieutenant no longer 
possessed a normal mind. Having once 
followed the drug thabit himself, the 
could read, in the sunken eyes and 
twitching lips of his tormentor, the in- 
fallible signs of the addict. Knowing 
him to be what he had become, Stuyve- 
sant was sure that, in spite of any argu- 
ment which he might make, the finger 
prints would go out in the morning 
mail. There are some drugs which 
bring to their victims a sort of melan- 
cholia, haunting them with the baseless 
fears and suspicions of the paranoiac. 
Grinshaw had poisoned his own mind 
against Stuyvesant, and it would stay 
poisoned. 


HE next morning, Grinshaw had 

something else to think about. The 
call to arms was sounded at two a. m., 
and, at five, a punitive expedition was 
organized to institute reprisals on a pair 
of hill datos for murdering the entire 
family of a white trader. They were in 
movement at sunup. Only light field 
equipment was taken, but at the last mo- 
ment. Grinshaw threw away a pair of 
heavy shoes and, instead, slipped into 
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his bedding roll a couple of bottles of 
distilled poison from the chink grog 
shops. 

Grinshaw marched at the head of his 
platoon and Stuyvesant at the rear, but 
the mind of each was on the other, and 
the thoughts thus interchanged were 
barbed with two-edged hate. 

Grinshaw was thinking: 

“Tf that man is near me when the 
action starts, I won’t be responsible for 
what I do. I suppose he would kill me, 
too, if he had the chance. I must watch 
out for him, if he is behind. A crook— 
that’s what he is, a dirty crook and a 
peacher at that.” 

Stuyvesant, not so capable at reason- 
ing, was entertaining a rapidly growing 
grudge. 

“So! My services are not wanted, 
huh! He is going to turn in my finger 
prints. That’s what he intends to do. 
Turn ’em in, to show his father that I 
failed to make good after all he did for 
me. Rob me of my only hope of doing 
something for my friend. Well, he 
won't do it, I'll tell the world. I'll beat 
him. It’s on the cards that I’ll beat 
him ; or else why did I happen to be over 
here in Mindanao, serving under the old 
man’s son?” 

They camped that night only fifteen 
miles from Malabang. The next night 
the distance was only thirty miles, and 
the night following only forty-five, slow 
traveling. No Moros were encountered 
—not a sign of them. The jungle grew 
dense as they skirted along the basin 
of the Lintagoup River. Heat, mos- 
quitoes, worn-out shoes, curtailed ra- 
tions, all were getting in their work on 
the command, adding to its fatigue and 
discontent. 

Grinshaw, feeling himself directly un- 
der the eyes of his commanding officers, 
refrained from attacking the black bot- 
tles. He became the most surly and dis- 
contented of the lot, and his orders to 
the enlisted men were delivered in the 
form of insults. 


They passed into the mountains, 
through them to the valleys of lower 
Misamis, down again into jungle land. 
The guides reported that the Moros 
were disbanding, or rather breaking up 
into insignificant detachments, and 
straggling south. The colonel verified 
this information to the best of his abil- 
ity, from natives brought into camp, and 
came to the conclusion that there would 
be no very severe action during that ex- 
pedition. There he was wrong. He 
was dealing with a crafty people. 


ONE evening he pitched his tents 

on a bit of open ground, put out 
a heavy guard, as usual, and called a 
council of his higher ranking officers to 
explain the situation and discuss the 
feasibility of continuing the campaign. 
Such powwows always end up in an 
argument and not another thing. This 
was no exception. 

At midnight the session broke up, and 
the officers returned to their tents feel- 
ing ten times more secure than if they 
were turning in at the leading hotel 
right on Main Street. 

Grinshaw had been bandaging his feet 
with strips of canvas. He was sick 
from exposure and a specie of recurrent 
malaria he had brought from Zam- 
boanga. His nerves were worn out and 
unstrung completely from total absti- 
nence. That night he opened one of the 
bottles to take a sip. He drank it all, 
opened the other, and before morning 
it, too, was empty, and the lieutenant 
was on the verge of drunken hysterics. 
Then it came—the holo rush. 

Sentries on three sides of the camp 
were driven in at the first impact, fir- 
ing as they ran. The bugler, sitting up 
in his tent amid a pile of warm, green 
cogan grass, which constituted his bed- 
ding, blew the “call to arms,” meanwhile 
firing futilely with his disengaged right 
hand. Hideous yells rang out in the 
morning air. There were frantic calls 
for help, half drowned in the din of 
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clashing bolos and cracking small arms. 
The fanatic Moslem bands passed over 
the encampment, striking at every liv- 
ing thing in view like angry wasps. 

They were driven off, and returned, 
only to be driven off again. The battle 
was without form from the first and 
raged across the little flat where the 
tagged pup tents had stood, but were 
now trampled underfoot. Savage and 
civilized, the combatants joined on sight 
like gamecocks and neither from the 
manner of their attack, nor from their 
power to withstand punishment, could 
you have told one from the other. 


HE action was nearly over when 

Colonel Greening saw a soldier 
break camp, and, in an abandon of 
fright, dart away toward the forest. 

“There’s a coward over there,” he 
yelled. “Somebody get him!” He 
could not determine in the dusky light 
who it was, nor which one of his men 
or officers, promptly started in pursuit, 
just as the Moxos gave up and fled back 
into the canebrake. 

About an hour later, the colonel sent 
out a party to search for the missing 
men and the party found them lying 
together on a little knoll. Lieutenant 
Grinshaw was unconscious and in a bad 
way from a blow on the skull. Beside 
him lay the instrument which had dealt 
the blow—and Private Stuyvesant with 
two bullets from a service revolver in 
his breast. The soldier was still breath- 
ing, hanging onto the ragged edge of 
life, and that was all. As the searching 
party approached, he raised himself on 
his elbow and smiled like a happy and 
carefree boy. 


“How did this happen, Stuyvesant ?” 
asked the sergeant, in charge. 

“I’m the coward who ran away,” ad- 
mitted the soldier with a gasp. “The 
lieutenant—he—he followed. When I 
struck at him with a club, he had to 
shoot me; but I got him anyway. We’re 
quits !” 

Of course, there was no way for the 
sergeant to tell whether or not thé officer 
would live, so he asked: 

“Did the lieutenant say anything be- 
fore he became unconscious, Stuyve- 
sant?” 

“Ves,” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Tell dad I was game to 
the last.’ That was all he said. Good- 
by.” 

Then Stuyvesant collapsed onto his 
side and, as they prepared to lift the 
two bodies onto an improvised stretcher, 
he gasped once more and let his muscles 
relax. Just that. He was dead when 
they got to the dressing station of the 
jungle camp. 

The lieutenant? 

He recovered completely in due time 
—his health, but not his bad habits, I 
mean. He became finally just like his 
dad, but very much more reserved and 
strait-laced. He was the officer who 
took a machine-gun nest from the Ger- 
mans, with his bare hands, at Exermont. 
That’s where he sleeps to-day—Exer- 
mont! 

One of the bravest, most efficient and 
best-loved products of the old-time 
army. His regeneration was complete 
enough to suit anybody—poor chap. 
The rest of his life is now a closed in- 
cident of the service. 


A complete novel by Clay Perry called “Fluid of the Sun’ will be published in the 
next issue of THE Poputar. It is @ story of big men, facing big problems, 


and solving them in a big way. 


On the news stands August 20th. 
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CHAPTER I. 
JUST A DOG. 


N all sides save bayward, the lit- 

tle glade on the top of the treed 

knoll was surrounded by dense 

brush; but on that side there 
was an opening which overlooked a 
small, marshy bay beyond which lay the 
broad waters of the Grand Bay itself, 
a great estuary of an inland sea, spar- 
kling in the sun of a bright morning in 
early September. 

To the left, a slow creek entered the 
small bay, to lose itself in faint chan- 
nels among rushes and merge with the 
larger waters. Here and there, black 
dots in the silvered water openings, 
swam ducks with an occasional flash of 
white, as their tails tilted upward while 
they pursued their underwater quest for 
food. The creek bottom and the slopes 
rising from it were densely brushed, af- 
fording shelter and sustenance for small 
game, rabbits, woodcock, partridge, and 
hunting ground for fox, weasel and 
owl. But because of the thickness of 
the brush, human hunters seldom came 
there, or if they did, merely prowled 
along the outskirts. 

Hence the little glade, thus protected, 


was secluded, hidden, and unlikely to 


be visited save by chance. But never- 
theless it showed signs of occupancy in 
the form of a small shelter of brush 
and old canvas arranged in lean-to 
form, supported by a pole laid across 
forked stakes. In front of this struc- 
ture was a shallow trench rimmed by 
fire-blackened stones, the quantity of 
ashes telling of many fires. Leaves, 
loosened by an early frost, were begin- 
ning to carpet the ground in patterns 
of yellow and red. Now and then one 
fluttered down gently. 

Just at the edge of the bayward open- 
ing, a boy lay face downward, his head 
on his right arm. Beside him a section 
of earth had been freshly dug and re- 
placed, so that it formed a little mound. 
Close by it lay a battered shovel. 

Presently he raised his head, disclos- 
ing a freckled face and clear. blue eyes 
which, however, were reddened and 
swollen as from tears. For a few mo- 
ments he stared unseeing across the 
blue, crisped bay, and then his gaze 
shifted to the freshly turned earth be- 
side him. Throwing out one hand, he 
patted the soil with a gesture of gentle 
caress, and buried his face once more 
in his arm. He lay motionless, save 


for an occasional contraction and swell 
of his torso in long, sighing breaths. 

The lad’s sorrow was very real. He 
had just buried his dog, his close com- 
panion and best friend. To him—as to 
many older persons in little less degree 
—it was tragedy. 

At the farther end of the little glade, 
the brush parted quietly and a man ap- 
peared in the, opening. He was a long, 
lean individual, apparently upward of 
fifty years of age, with a deeply tanned, 
leathery face, and grave, kindly gray 
eyes, crinkled at the corners as by sun 
and wind. He wore an old, stained 
hunting coat, and beneath his right arm 
was tucked a light, sixteen-gauge shot- 
gun. His gaze took in the prostrate 
boy, the raw earth and the shovel beside 
it, and an expression of surprise quickly 
followed by sympathetic understand- 
ing crossed his leathery features. He 
shook his head and half turned to go 
as he had come, unnoticed; but ap- 
parently he changed his mind, for after 
a moment’s hesitation he advanced a few 
paces. 

At the sound of footsteps the boy 
sat up hastily, drawing his knuckles 
across his eyes. He turned to face the 
newcomer with an air at once sullen and 


He was just a little Irish water 
spaniel. Nota great thing, perhaps, 
but as complex and sensitive as 
those vastly greater things which 
ordered, wisely or illy, the affairs 
of his life—those things called 
“men.” For Larry had his good 
and bad fortunes, his ecstasies and 
his melancholies; and the story of 
his dog’s vicissitudes, hunting and 
retrieving game in the marshes and 
ponds of the woods he so loved, 
needs translation into the language 
of man—a rendering to which Mr. 
Chisholm has brought the gifts of 
his sympathy and talent. 


defiant, which changed as he recognized 
him. 

“What’s the trouble, Anson?” 
man queried. 

“T didn’t hear you coming, Mr, Wil- 
son,” the boy replied indirectly. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have come at all, 
son,” the man thus addressed returned. 
“T guess maybe you ain’t anxious to see 
anybody right now.” 

The boy’s lips quivered. 

“J-Jock’s dead!” He pointed to the 
little mound. “I—I’ve been buryin’ 
him.” 

“That’s too bad. I’m real sorry, An- 
son. He was a good little dog.” 

Tears welled in the boy’s eyes. 
dug at them 
knuckles. 

“J—uh—I guess you think I’m a 
darn’ cry baby, don’t you?” 

“Do you think I am?” Wilson asked 
in return gently. 

The boy stared at him. 

“You? Why, you—you’re a man 

“Yes. Well”—Wilson spoke slowly, 
his voice shaded by sadness—‘‘well, son, 
man or not, it’s always a tough job 
sayin’ good-by to a dog you’ve thought 
a lot of—mighty tough. You don’t 
need to be ashamed of showin’ you’re 


the 


He 
impatiently with his 


” 
! 
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sorry when you lose a good friend, dog 
or human. We’ve got to do it, though. 
Why, how many good dogs do you 
s’pose I’ve had to say good-by to and 
bury in my time?” 

“Gosh! I don’t know.” The boy’s 
interest temporarily effaced his sorrow. 
“Of course I know you've had lots of 
dogs, but I never thought about you 
havin’ to—bury them.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” Wilson nodded. 
“But that’s what it comes to some day, 
son. A dog don’t last so long, no mat- 
ter how much you think of him. You’ve 
got just about time to get real fond of 
him and so you know each other real 
well, and then you’ve got to get another. 
A dog’s life igs supposed to be about 
fourteen years, but the average is 
shorter, and his active life is shorter 
still. *Specially retrievers, like I’ve had. 
A duck dog as a rule ain’t long-lived. 
When he’s about eight or nine you be- 
gin to favor him, and a year or two 
after that he’s through. Yes, that’s the 
way itis. What happened to your Jock, 
Anson? He was a young dog.” 

“He was run over two days ago. He 
didn’t seem to be hurt much, but this 
morning he was dead.” 

“Tough,” Wilson sympathized. The 
dead dog had been a cross-bred cocker, 
from his standpoint not a practical dog, 
too small and too light for hard work, 
but good enough for the boy. “He 
was a good little dog, just about right 
for you. You and him were chums, the 
way I like to see a boy and a dog. I 
know just how you’re feelin’, son. 
You’re about fourteen, ain’t you? Well, 
I was about that age when I had to 
bury my first dog. That’d be—lemme 
see ?—that’d be forty years ago.” 


T° the boy, this was an eternity, a 
space which his ideas of time were 
inadequate to measure. 
“That’s an awful long time ago,” he 
commented. 
“Why, yes, the way. you look at it 


now and the way I looked at it then,” 
Wilson nodded... “But after a while— 
when you get to be a man and think 
about things that happened when you:. 
were a boy—like what’s happenin’ right 
now, this mornin’, you buryin’ your 
Jock, and me comin’ along buttin’ in, 
and us sittin’ here talkin’ and lookin’ out 
over the bay—it won’t seem so long. 
Maybe you'll remember it clearer than 
you will a good many bigger things 
that will happen between now and then. 
Funny, how a man will remember some 
things clear, and others not at all or 
sort o’ blurry. Don’t seem no special 
rule for it. 

“Well, anyway, I remember all about 
buryin’ my old Beaver. That was his 
name. He was a good dog, too—or- I 
thought he was then. Good enough for 
me, anyway. No special breed. Strong 
spaniel strain crossed with something 
else. Good water dog and goad for 
partridge. Them days I shot a light, 
muzzle-loadin’ cylinder bore, no choke 
at all; and I carried my powder in a 
horn and my shot in a bottle, p’cussion 
caps and old newspapers for waddin’. 
Course there was breechloaders made, 
but the shells cost money. 

“The old folks said it stood to rea- 
son them guns wouldn’t shoot as hard 
as muzzle-loaders, ‘count of openin’ at 
the breech and leakin’ gas there. Makes 
you laugh to think of it now, don’t it?. 
Wonder what some of those old people 
would say if they could see a pump gun 
bored to eighty-per-cent pattern and ni- 
tro powder? Still, we got all the game 
we wanted. There was lots of birds 
then—hundreds to every one there is 
now:-—and not so many folks shootin’. . 
T’ve seen this bay covered with rafts:. 
of ducks, and. geese coverin’ the sand.. 
bars, and the gabble of them when they 
got up you could hear for miles.” 

Tom Wilson was not ordinarily gar- 
rulously reminiscent. Usually he kept. 
his thoughts to himself. He was talk- 
ing in an endeavor to distract the mind. 
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of the youngster from his real grief. 
He and the lad were friends. The boy 
was a trifle lonely. His mother was 
dead and his father had married again. 
The father, a hard-working man ab- 
sorbed in his farm, a couple of miles in- 
land, had little interest in his son’s pur- 
suits, and his stepmother, though a 
kindly woman, had her smaller brood, 
too young to be companions for the 
growing lad. 


HE however, did not much desire com- 

panionship beyond that of his dog. 
He loved hunting and fishing. He had 
a light, single-barreled gun with which, 
under Wilson’s tuition, he had become a 
fair shot; and as the game he brought 
in helped out the family larder, he was 
allowed to follow his inclinations as long 
as he did not neglect his appointed tasks. 
With the capacity for hero worship 
which every normal boy possesses, he 
had adopted Wilson as his ideal. 

Tom Wilson had been born on the 
shores of the Grand Bay. In his young 
manhood, in the palmy days of white 
pine, he had been a logger and river 
driver. Later he had made a little 
money from a small timber speculation. 
But he was essentially a hunter. At one 
time he shot for the market in the fall, 
working for a boat builder in the win- 
ter. He was a finished shot, and a keen 
observer of the ways of game birds and 
animals. Finally he decided to settle 
down. 

He built a modest cottage on the shore 
of the bay, convenient to a deep cove 
where he kept a cabined gas boat which 
he used in his shooting excursions. He 
dwelt alone, for he was unmarried. In 
the winters he built boats and wooden 
decoys, which found a ready sale. In 
summer he fished or worked in his small 
garden. In the fall, he hunted. 

He had a knack of training dogs, and 
loved them. But he never had more 
than one at a time. Invariably it was a 
duck dog, a retriever. He was quiet, 


steady, patient, and he was deceptively 
slow moving, slow of speech and slow to 
anger ; for on occasion he could be quick 
enough in these respects. In spite of 
his patient good nature, in his younger 
days he had been known as a good man 
to let alone. That was Tom Wilson, 
the boy’s mentor and friend. 

“Well, now I guess the thing to do is 
to get you another dog,” he suggested. 

The boy shook his head sorrowfully 
and a trifle resentfully. 

“TJ don’t want another dog. 
wouldn’t be like Jock.” 

“Not just like him, of course,” Wil- 
son admitted. “It takes time to get 
used to anything. But you see, son, in 
this world nothing lasts nor stays the 
way it was, Everything changes and 
shifts around, and dogs and folks grow 
up, and get old, and die, and younger 
ones come on and take their places and 
nobody can help it. You see that, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” the boy returned doubtfully. 

“Not quite, I guess,” Wilson per- 
ceived. ‘That'll come later. What I’m 
trying to show you is that nothing stands 
still, men nor dogs nor nothing at all. 
F’r instance, there’s your pa’s farm, 
and him and your ma and your lit- 
tle brothers and sister, and me and 
Shan and all the folks you know, 
livin’ around here. You live at home 
and go to school and do your chores and 
hunt and fish in your spare time, and it 
looks all solid and permanent, and one 
year is like another. All looks like it 
couldn’t change, don’t it?” 

“Yes,” the boy replied, puzzled, but 
following the man’s words. 

“Looks that way,” Wilson nodded. 
“Looked that way to me once. J.ooks 
that way still to all of us, sort 0’ peep- 
in’ out from ourselves at other folks 
and things we’re used to. Only it ain’t 
so. A few years will change the whole 
thing for anybody. Can’t stop it, son. 
Thing to do is to make the best of 
everything the way it is. You were 


He 
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fond of your Jock, and that’s right 
and proper. But you’re fond of shoot- 
in’, too.” 

“It won't be the same without Jock,” 
the boy stated. “He was fond of it. 
He’d jump and bark and run circles 
when he saw the gun. He—he——” 

“Sure, he was a good little dog,” 
Wilson nodded understandingly. “I 
know, son. I’ve been there. I know 
just how it feels to pick up a gun and 
not see the dog you’re used to. It’s 
tough. But, just the same, you always 
get you another dog, because you can’t 
help it, even though you know—as you 
will after a while—that he won’t last 
and you'll have to go through the whole 
thing again. Shootin’ ain’t shootin’, 
without a dog. Now I wonder where 
we can get one. Know of any puppies 
hereabouts ?”” 

“Not huntin’ dogs.” The boy shook 
his head. “I’d like to get a dog like 
your Shan.” He looked around, per- 
ceiving for the first time that the big 
Chesapeake which ordinarily compan- 
ioned Wilson was not with him. “Why, 
where’s Shan now?” 

“Shan cut his paw on some glass and 
I left him home to doctor it with his 
tongue. Thought I might get a wood- 
cock or two, and that ain’t his game. 
But you don’t want a Chesapeake, son; 
not yet, anyway. You can’t beat ’em 
for hard retrievin’, but they ain’t a gen- 
’ral-purpose dog. What you want is a 
spaniel of some kind, a bit larger than 
Jock. Only I don’t know where there 
is one. I’m afraid you'll be out of luck 
for a dog this fall.” 

“T guess so,” the boy agreed dispir- 
itedly. ‘But I don’t feel much like 
huntin’, anyway. It don’t seem the 
same now. I used to come here with 
Jock, and—and—dunno,” he stammered. 


BVIOUSLY he had not said all that 
he had intended to. But Wilson had 
a very fair idea of it. That brush- 
screened glade had been peculiarly the 


boy’s own. He had adopted it with the 
primeval instinct of boyhood fur a hid- 
den place. In reality there was nothing 
secret about it, beyond the fact that 
there was no object in penetrating the 
brush that surrounded it. Through this 
the boy had worked out what was rather 
a line of least resistance than a trail, 
known to himself and to Wilson. He 
had built himself a brush shelter and a 
fireplace where he cooked fish, and 
roasted in the ashes birds rolled in wet 
grass and clay, and played various secret 
games of make-believe with his dog for 
company. 

Tom Wilson, who had not forgotten 
his own long-ago boyhood, guessed at 
this; but he knew the shrinking shyness 
of any normal boy against baring any 
quality of tenderness or even imagina- 
tion, and he had never hinted at his 
knowledge. 

“It’s a good thing for a fellow to have 
some place to come where he can do 
as he likes,” he nodded. “When I was 
a boy, I used to pretend I was Dan’l 
Boone or Davy Crockett, or some of 
them old Injun fighters and scouts, and 
I had lots of fun out of it. I guess 
you’ve often sat here with Jock, lookin’ 
out over the marsh and bay, wonderin’ 
what it was like when the country was 
a wilderness, with no white men in it 
at all. You could see what birds were 
in the marsh, too, and figure out how 
you’d get a shot. Yes, it was natural 
and right for you to bury Jock where 
you have.” 

The boy looked at him uneasily. He 
and his beloved dog had done exactly 
as Wilson had said; and for that reason 
he had buried the animal there. But as 
that argued a certain amount of imagi- 
nation or even sentimentality, he was 
ashamed to admit it. 

“I had to bury him some place,” he 
muttered, digging his toe into the 
ground. “This was easy diggin’.” 

“Yes,” Wilson spoke directly. “But 
back of that hadn't you the idea that it 
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was sort of fittin’ to bury him where 
you and him had good times together, 
where if he was alive he could see the 
things he was fond of? Ain’t that about 
it?” 

“T—uh—I dunno,” the boy mumbled. 

“You don’t need to be ashamed of it, 
son,” Wilson told him gently. “I’ve 
done the same thing myself. And it 
ain’t only dogs, Anson. Once there was 
a man in Africa named Rhodes, a big 
man. That part of Africa you’ve read 
of in your g’ography Rhodesia, is 
named after him. And when he died 
and they came to bury him, they made 
his grave high up in a range of hills 
where if he’d been alive he could have 
looked all over the country he’d lived 
in, and loved, and worked for. 

“Same thing, you see. So I guess if 
the biggest men in Africa weren't 
ashamed to do that for a man, little fel- 
lers like you and me needn’t be ashamed 
of doin’ it for our dogs. The best we 
can do for ’em is little enough compared 
with what they’d do for us. I read a 
piece of po’try once about an Injun 
hopin’ his dog would be with him in 
the happy huntin’ grounds. Well, I 
dunno about Injuns. No Injun that I 
ever knew made a friend of his dog. 
But I know some white men that would 
like to hope it—me bein’ one of them.” 

The boy kicked the ground with his 
heel. “The minister says when dogs 
die, that’s the last of them. He says 
they haven’t got souls.” 

“Well, I ain’t sure what a dog’s got 
and what he ain’t got,” Wilson returned. 
“The minister ought to know more 
about what comes after than I do—but 
he don’t know near as much about dogs. 
And I know that a dog knows a lot of 
things a man don’t. I’ve had dogs that 
knew where I was goin’ as well as I did 
myself, before I started out at all, and 
knew whether I was goin’ to take them 
with me or not. Shan knows that—and 
a lot more. I’ve seen dogs that knew 
when their masters were sick, or had 


died away from home, before the home 
folks got a letter tellin’ about it. Course 
I can’t prove it, because a dog can’t talk, 
but I’m sure in my own mind. I’ve 
often thought, watchin’ dogs, that they 
heard things I didn’t—I don’t mean just 
sounds like somebody comin’ or a rig 
on the road. Of course it’s all guessin’ 
and all tangled up with a dog’s sense 
of smell. There’s a lot of things we 
don’t know yet, ourselves—a whole lot 
of things.” 

Much of this was beyond the boy’s 
comprehension as it was beyond his ex- 
perience. But Tom Wilson was talk- 
ing to himself, rather than to his audi- 
tor. A keen observer as well as dog 
trainer and lover, with ample time to 
study the mentality of his favorites, his 
own observation had convinced him that 
dogs possess certain powers of reason- 
ing beyond the blind instinct commonly 
attributed to them. He had seen them 
working out their own problems. He 
did not push his theories to any definite 
conclusion, nor attribute powers of oc- 
cult perception to animals. But now 
and then he had seen odd things for 
which he had no ordinary explanation, 
nor, indeed, any at all. They must re- 
main matters of speculation, as far as 
man was concerned. 

He rose and picked up his gun. 

“Time I was gettin’ along. I’ll keep 
my eye peeled for a likely lookin’ pup 
for you. So long, son—and I’m mighty 
sorry about Jock.” 

After his departure, for some time 
the boy sat motionless. Then with a 
glance at the sun, he, too, rose and 
picked up the battered shovel. He 
stooped, and patted the freshly turned 
earth with the same gesture of gentle 
caress. 

“Good-by, Jock, old boy,” he said 
brokenly. “You—you were the best 
darn’ friend I had!” 

Eternal cry, old as life, from lonely 
life, be it of man, woman or child, call- 
ing in vain upon other life which has 
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been a part of it! A boy’s tragedy! 
But tragedy none the less. 


CHAPTER II 
WITHOUT A FRIEND. 


WHEN the last of the daylight failed 

so that the night flight, though ad- 
vertised by whistling wings, was invis- 
ible, the man on the duck pass who had 
been straining his eyes to catch the out- 
lines of overhead flocks, and occasion- 
ally wasting ammunition on blurred 
wisps of them, extracted the shell from 
the breech of his pump gun and closed 
the weapon on an empty chamber. He 
stowed the proceeds of the evening 
shooting, some half a dozen birds, in 
the game pockets of his coat and turned 
to go. 

“Come on, you mutt!” he ordered 
harshly ; and at the command, backed by 
an oath, a dog which had been sitting 
behind him in the long marsh grass rose 
and slunk after him. 

The dog was an Irish water spaniel, 
apparently of good breeding, though 
smaller and lighter of build than most 
of his kind. He had been the runt of 
a large litter, and had never caught up 
to his fellows in the matter of physical 
growth. His coat, long and woolly, was 
wet and plastered with the mud of the 
sloughs in which he had been working, 
so that it clung to him and weighed 
heavily as wet garments. He limped 
slightly from a strained shoulder. Head 
and tail were down, drooping. Atti- 
tude and movement as he followed his 
master told of weariness and dejection. 

Indeed, for Larry, the Irish water 
spaniel, the light of hope had all but 
faded from life. Time had been—he 
remembered wistfully and lived again 
now and then in doggish dreams—when 
he had known kindness. Then he had 
had a master who made of him a friend 
and companion, talking to him in words 
which, if he did not understand, he 
knew to be friendly and companionable. 


There had been a woman and children, 
also his friends. There had been grass 
and trees and a good bed of clean straw 
or sweet shavings, often renewed. 

Then, when the days shortened and 
the air grew crisp with a tang to it, he 
and that dimly remembered but still- 
adored master had gone afield, and 
hunting had been a joy. When he re- 
trieved a bird, he had been praised. At 
night the mud had been cleaned from 
his coat; he had been rubbed dry and 
given a warm place for his own. Then 
the world had been very good. 

And then, without reason that a dog 
could comprehend, his good world had 
been shattered in ruin, catastrophe. His 
master came no more, and when he 
looked for him, wandering uneasily 
around the house and gazed question- 
ingly at the woman, she had thrown 
her arms around his neck and her tears 
had been wet on his coat. He knew she 
was in trouble and licked her hands to 
express sympathy. There was a time 
of many strangers coming and going, a 
turning upside down of the order of - 
things as he knew them. But those days 
were far-off, fading memories. Almost 
they seemed never to have been, fig-. 
ments of doggish fancy to be remem- 
bered vaguely in long, dreary days or 
lived in dreams. 

He had come, by a transfer which he 
did not understand, into the hands of his 
present master, who was harsh of voice 
and, as he soon found out, heavy of: 
hand. There had been a railway jour- 
ney ending in a city, a congestion of be- 
ings new to him, and a little back yard, 
dusty, dirty, shut in by houses, vile 
in smells, stifling in summer, cold in 
winter, Instead of a comfortable ken- 
nel, weatherproof and snug, he now 
dwelt in a box, cold and drafty, lying on 
a bed that was seldom renewed. To 
this hox he was chained. Now and then 
it was unsnapped so that he might have 
such exercise as the yard limits per- 
mitted. He got no other. His food - 
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was table scraps, sometimes partly warm 
but more often cold, anything and 
everything jumbled on a plate, unbal- 
anced in ration, which with lack of ex- 
ercise gave him indigestion. 

His coat became harsh, staring, 
matted with dirt; his eyes rheumy, lack- 
luster. Sometimes in summer his drink- 
ing water was not renewed for days; 
and in winter it was frozen for days. 
In the winter, this mattered little; but 
in the summer, this was excruciating 
torture. 

In his old home he had had the run 
of the house; but,the house appertaining 
to the yard he riever entered. Lying in 
his drafty box on cold nights in uneasy, 
shivering slumber, he could see the lights 
of it, even smell the heat and the scents 
of it as the back door opened briefly; 
but it was not for him. 

He seldom saw his master. His food 
was brought by an ever-changing suc- 
cession of beings, sometimes women, 
sometimes Chinamen, cooks. One of 
the latter he remembered as a friend. 
A yellow hand had caressed his head. 

“Goo’ wong gow, poo’ wong gow!” 
the Chinese cook had said, the equiva- 
lent of “good brown dog, poor brown 
dog.” 

Larry did not understand, but he 
sensed the friendliness of tone and hand. 
When his master came, it was merely 
to look at him casually, never to fondle 
him, to make much of him, to dispense a 
few crumbs of the affection which the 
dog craved and longed to return, for 
which his inner nature was starving. 
For the Creator, when he fashioned the 
dog to be man’s friend, endowed him 
with a heart, hungry to adore and wor- 
ship. 

But this man when he handled him 
at all did so roughly, felt of his nose, 
and thereafter his food and water would 
have strange and nauseous tastes— 
medicines instead of rational living, as 
is the custom of supposedly rational 
man in his own case. But the dog ate 


little because he was not hungry, hav- 


ing no exercise to stimulate his appe- 
tite. 


HEN the first fall in his new quar- 

ters came, as he knew by the 
growing chill and lack of sunlight in 
the shut-in yard, there was another rail- 
way journey, ending in a place with 
well-known marshy, woodsy smells. 
When he saw a gun in his master’s 
hands, he knew he was to hunt again, 
and brightened at the prospect. But on 
the first day the retrieving which fell 
to his lot was from shallow sloughs, 
boggy, choked with rushes, through 
which he must wallow. The bottom 
was too boggy to wade and the water 
too shallow to swim. He wallowed. 

The mud got into his coat and 
weighed him down, and from lack of 
exercise he was soft and short of wind, 
out of condition. In this going he could 
not overtake winged birds which flapped 
ahead of him. When he came back 
without them, he was thrashed, and 
thrashed severely. 

His old- master had possessed fore- 
thought and consideration for the limi- 
tations of a dog. He had selected his 
stands with a view to making the task 
of retrieving as easy as possible. But 
this new master had no such considera- 
tion. He shot at anything and every- 
thing, in and out of range, which re- 
sulted in an undue proportion of crip- 
ples when he hit at all, useless and sense- 
less maiming, for most of them fell in 
inaccessible places. He was not a good 
shot; yet he was possessed of a desire 
to make big bags. Most wing shots dis- 
like to lose a crippled bird, because it 
represents useless destruction; but this 
man disliked to lose one because, bagged, 
it would have fattened his score. And 
he had not the wisdom to shoot where 
a dog could find his birds. He expected 
impossibilities of the animal. 

Commanded to hunt unretrievable 
birds when tired to the point of exhaus- 
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tion, and beaten again, ‘the dog became 
sullen, taking refuge in rushes in boggy 
ground where. his master could not get 
at him. Once the man raised his gun, 
but thought better of it and turned 
away, going to another place. After a 
time the dog followed. But the thrash- 
ings he had had before paled to insig- 
nificance before that which he received 
when his master got his hands on him 
again. 

In desperation and fear of his life, he 
bit as a wild animal bites; and then he 
was beaten very nearly to death. That 
thrashing took most of the heart and 
all thought of resistance out of him, and 
implanted shrinking, unnerving fear. 
Thereafter he accepted what he got. On 
the other hand his master neither for- 
got nor forgave the teeth which had 
closed on his hand. He cherished it as 
a grudge, which developed into active 
dislike, hatred of the animal he owned. 

What made matters worse for the 
dog and was productive of frequent 
punishment for apparent stupidity was 
that the man had no set formula of 
command—no unvarying one command 
for one demand—which a dog might 
come to understand by dint of repeti- 
tion. His orders varied in phrase. 
When they were not understood, he 
yelled them in still other phrase, with 
oaths. It was confusing. And confu- 
sion, misinterpretation of uncompre- 
hended and often impossible orders had 
but one result. No hunting day went 
by without beatings. 

His master never praised, never re- 
warded success or obedience; but in- 
variably he punished for failure. After 
a time the dog accepted punishment as 
a matter of course. Hunting was no 
longer a joyous game. He sought for 
wounded and dead birds and retrieved 
to avoid being beaten, rather than from 
the hunting instinct that formerly had 
animated him: At the end of the hunt- 
ing he was taken back to the city, to 
the back yard. 


This had been the dog’s lot for two 
years. For two years he had inhabited 
that back yard. In all that time he 
had seldom heard a friendly voice or 
felt the contact of a friendly hand. 
From his surroundings he was dirty and 
unkempt. Because he had once used his 
teeth, he was said to be vicious. He 
now took no interest in human beings, 
remaining unresponsive to occasional 
advances of strangers because he had 
come to doubt their bona fides. He 
merely existed, a sad bit of life, with- 
out joy in living or hope of better 
things. 


OW, as he limped dejectedly after 

his master in the early dusk, the dog 
had little to look forward to in the im- 
mediate future. He was wet and cold 
and muddy and tired and sore; but he 
could not count with confidence even on 
a satisfying meal and a dry bed. 

There were three men in the hunting 
party which included his master, and 
each owned a dog. Of the other dogs, 
one was a big, black curly retriever, his 
muzzle bearing the scars of old fights, 
oddly quarrelsome for his breed; the 
second was a sour-tempered, truculent 
crossbred with a dash of Labrador. 
Both were good retrievers, big, pow- 
erful dogs. They had hunted together 
before, and now tolerated each other 
from prudence; but they made common 
cause against the stranger, driving him 
from his food when it was set down, and 
even from the tent at night when the 
men were in their blankets. 

Larry was no match for them indi- 
vidually, and together they could have 
killed him. Realizing this, he made no 
attempt to fight. Nor did his mastez, 
interfere to save his rights to food and 
bed. Such protection as he received 
came from the owners of the other dogs, 
who now and then saw that he had an 
opportunity to eat undisturbed, and a 
place to sleep. 

Leaving the duck pass, Larry fol- 
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lowed his master on a beaten trail 
through high grass and presently came 
to timber. Within this it was darker, 
but soon a light appeared ahead. This 
became a tent, brilliantly illuminated by 
a gasoline lantern. A stream of sparks 
from a stovepipe projecting from a col- 
lar in the roof gave promise of warmth. 
At the sound of footsteps, the black re- 
triever and the crossbred bounded from 
the tent, roaring challenge. 

Larry closed tightly to his master’s 
heels, seeking his protection which, 
though usually inadequate, was better 
than none. The flap of the tent was 
thrown back, framing a man who with 
a selection of curses commanded the 
dogs back. Recognizing the newcomers, 
they obeyed. 

Larry’s master entered the tent. One 
of his companions was cooking supper, 
the other was running a rag through his 
gun barrels. A bottle of whisky stood 
conveniently on a rude table, and from 
this the newcomer helped himself. 

“How was the flight?” the gun 
cleaner asked. 

Larry’s master grunted. 

“Good enough if I’d had a dog worth 
a curse,” he growled. “I lost half of 
my birds because he wouldn’t hunt. I 
took it out of his hide—for all the good 
it did me.” 

Neither of his companions offered 
comment. They were hard men with 
their own dogs, though at least they saw 
that the animals were fed and com- 
fortably bedded; and as they looked at 
it, how another man treated his dog was 
none of their business. Besides, they 
had very good reason to refrain from 
criticism of Larry’s master, whose name 
was Cleary. 


CLEARY was a builder and contrac- 

tor in a large way, and he was in a 
position to give a good deal of business 
to the two others, who were named re- 
spectively Wall and Donnelly. Wall 
was in the plumbing-supply business, 


while Donnelly dealt in brick and roof- 
ings. Therefore it stood them in hand 
to cultivate Cleary’s good will; which, 
indeed, was why they had invited him 
to accompany them on the present shoot- 
ing trip. Privately they disliked him 
and considered him a holy brute; but 
business was business. The shoot was 
nearly over, and they were glad of it; 
for, business or not, they were finding 
him increasingly hard to get along with. 
They were, in fact, fed up with Jim 
Cleary. 

Cleary was rough and he was not a 
diamond. He was entirely self-made, 
though opinions might differ as to the 
quality of the job. But he secured 
building contracts and made money. He 
was a big man physically, and in his 
early days had been noted as a rough- 
and-tumble fighter. He was now near- 
ing forty. But he was going the way 
of many men of exceptional physique 
and strength in that, confident in both, 
he set no limits to self-indulgence. It 
was beginning to tell on him. His tem- 
per, always sour and morose, was he- 
coming worse. He was becoming irri- 
table, hard to get along with, impatient 
of opposition, prone to fly into rages 
over trifles. 

A hunting trip for Cleary was prin- 
cipally a booze-and-poker party. He 
thought he was fond of shooting, and he 
had a greedy desire for big bags; but he 
was a mediocre shot. He knew little 
or nothing about dogs. Larry was the 
first he had owned. He had bought him 
for fifty dollars from the widow of a 
deceased hunter, having heard that the 
animal was a trained duck dog. He kept 
the dog in the back yard of the house 
where he had bachelor apartments, ex- 
actly as he kept a car in the garage; and 
when he took it out, he expected it to 
perform as efficiently as a piece of ma- 
chinery. 

The idea that the dog was a living, 
sentient being did not occur to him. He 
neither recognized nor realized the ani- 
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mal’s physical and mental limitations. 
He regarded a fallen bird as his, no mat- 
ter where it fell, and if it was not re- 
trieved, he considered himself cheated 
of his rightful trophy by the dog’s stu- 
pidity or laziness. He was envious of 
his companions, who were better shots 
than he, and whose bags were larger. 
He blamed his dog. 


HILE Cleary and his companions 
ate supper, Larry dared to lie in- 
side the tent entrance, near the stove 
which gave grateful heat. He took ad- 
vantage of it while he might. He knew 
that the owners of the other dogs would 
not allow their animals to attack him 
just then, Indeed, these dogs, tired from 
their own exertions, lay on the other 
side of the stove asleep, their coats 
steaming in the heat. Larry was grate- 
ful for the brief comfort that was his. 
Their own supper ended, the men pre- 
pared the dogs’ food. Wall and Don- 
nelly picked up a plate each, and called 
their animals. Larry scuttled out of 
the way. The retriever and the cross- 
bred emerged from the tent, leaping in 
eagerness at the sight of food. When 
it was set down, they attacked it raven- 
ously. 

Larry, to one side, eyed the tent en- 
trance longingly. Cleary, who had 
waited to fill a pipe, brought out his 
food, set it down with a curse directed 
at the waiting dog, and went back. 

Larry was hungry. It was the first 
food he had had since the preceding 
night; and then half his meal had been 
stolen by the other dogs because, as 
was happening again, they had received 
theirs first. Now, with a wary eye on 
them, he proceeded to gulp it down. But 
he had not had a fair start. The black 
and the crossbred, having cleaned their 
plates, came for him together, when he 
had little more than begun. He knew 
he could not defend his food, and seiz- 
ing a final mouthful he retreated in 
haste. Over his dish the pair snarled 


at each other as they emptied it, but for- 
bore actual hostilities. However, their 
noise brought Wall to the tent door. 

“Those mutts have robbed your Irish 
of his supper again, Cleary,” he re- 
ported. 

“Serves him right,” said Larry’s mas- 
ter. 

“He’s had a hard day,” Wall pointed 
out, “and he ought to have a full meal. 
That dog of mine is a robber and Don- 
nelly’s no better. I’ll fix yours up some 
more grub.” 

“Let him be,” Cleary growled. “If 
he hasn’t the sand to fight for his own, 
let him go without, and good enough 
for him.” 

Wall shrugged. “He’s your dog.” 

“Tf you call him a dog,” Cleary re- 
turned, with contempt. ‘“He’s a fool 
and a quitter. I got stung on him. The 
first good duck dog I see I’m going to 
buy, and I’ll put a charge of shot into 
this one. I had a good notion to do 
it to-day, and to-morrow I will. I’m 
not going to take him home. Get out 
the cards.” 

Meanwhile Larry sat at a safe dis- 
tance in the brush. The other dogs, 
after a vain search for scraps, reéntered 
the tent. He gave them time to settle 
down, and then cautiously approached 
the abandoned dishes, hoping against 
hope. They had been polished clean, 
but he licked them, tantalized by the 
faint flavor of food that still clung to 
them. In his turn he searched unsuc- 
cessfully for scraps. After some hesi- 
tation he approached the tent, halting 
before the dropped entrance flap. There 
he sniffed wistfully the scents of hot 
metal, warm, dry leaves and cut slough 
grass that floored the interior. Timidly 
he inserted his brown muzzle between 
the canvas flaps, shoving them aside to 
reconnoiter. 

The men were playing cards. The 
black dog was not visible. But the 
crossbred lay directly before the en- 
trance. He raised his head with a mina- 
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tory growl. Larry shrank back. Don- 
nelly, who owned the crossbred, turned 
his head. 

“You, Crab, shut up!” 

“It’s Cleary’s dog,” said Wall, who 
sat facing the entrance. “He’s outside 
and he wants to come in.” 

“Well, he’s got a right, too,” said 
Donnelly, rising. “You, Crab, get out 
o’ that where you belong over by Nig. 
Move!” He assisted motion by the toe 
of his boot and held the flap open. 
“Come on in, Irish. Call him, Cleary.” 

“Shut the tent and keep out that 
damned draft,” Cleary returned. “If he 
hasn’t the sense to come in, leave him 
out.” 

“Hell, no,” Donnelly objected. “The 
other dogs have him buffaloed. It’s a 
cold night, and he’s wet. Come on in, 
little Irish. Here, boy!” 

Larry, divining invitation, slunk in, 
and the flap dropped behind him. 

Donnelly fastened it against a rising 
wind. He threw down a gunny sack by 
the camp stove. ‘There you are, Irish. 
Dry off.” 

In Larry’s existence, stoves and ar- 
tificial heat were rare things, belonging 
to the vanished Jong ago, as did kind- 
ness and consideration for his wants. 
He turned a liquid and thankful eye on 
his careless benefactor, and even ven- 
tured on a propitiatory wag of the tail; 
but Donnelly saw neither and went back 
to his game. 

Larry sank down gratefully on the 
sack. The warmth of the camp stove 
striking through his wet and mud-plas- 
tered coat was comforting to his chilled 
body. It even soothed his hunger. Dog- 
gish habits of neatness asserting them- 
selves, he began to clean himself, licking 
the mud from his belly and treating the 
scratches of saw grass with his tongue. 
When this was done, he stretched him- 
self out, belly to the stove, sighed deeply 
in the unwonted comfort that was his, 

‘and passed into slumber. 
As he slept, visions came to him, per- 


haps of other days, the long ago of a 
dog’s brief life. He dreamed, with lit- 
tle twitchings of paws and limbs and 
body muscles beneath his muddy coat, 
and achieved forgetfulness. Infinite 
mercy, which presses the kindly blotter 
of sleep upon the blackness of discour- 
agement of man or beast! 


HILE he slept, the men played 

cards. But no three-handed game 
is absorbing, seldom even interesting. 
Wall and Donnelly took an occasional 
drink. Cleary took more—much more. 
The cards ran against him, and though 
it was but a small game he became sul- 
len, resentful even of his slight losses. 
Plainly he was accumulating a grouch 
on top of the one with which he had 
come to camp that night. 

Wall and Donnelly exchanged glances. 
The latter yawned. 

“We'd better hit the blankets if we 
want to get up in the morning,” he sug- 
gested. 

Wall backed him up. But Cleary ob- 
jected. He was behind, and he wanted 
a chance to play even. To save argu- 
ment, his companions agreed. But his 
luck did not change. It became worse, 
and so did his temper. Then Wall and 
Donnelly definitely quit. Cleary sul- 
lenly poured himself a stiff drink and 
wanted cold water with it. Wall told 
him there was fresh water in a pail out- 
side the tent, but did not offer to bring 
it. 

Cleary rose a little unsteadily. His 
eyes beneath the glare of the gasoline 
light were not adjusted to the shadows, 
nor, indeed, did he look down. Thus 
on his way out he tripped over his dog, 
which was sunk in deep slumber. He 
plunged forward, and _ involuntarily 
caught at the hot stovepipe, disconnect- 
ing it from the stove and almost cap- 
sizing the latter, a folding affair of sheet 
metal. The pipe burned his fingers. 

With a snarling oath, he kicked the 
scrambling, sleep-stupefied dog against 
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the tent wall, and followed him, kick- 
ing again and again. If he had been 
wearing boots, he might have broken 
ribs or limbs; but as he had donned 
sneakers for camp comfort, the impacts 
were less damaging to the dog, and his 
own toes suffered, which increased his 
fury. Stooping, he endeavored to seize 
the animal’s collar. 

But Larry recovered his legs and, 
avoiding the clutching fingers, leaped in 
terror for the entrance, burst its fasten- 
ings, and fled into the outer darkness. 
There, trembling, he listened to the tu- 
mult in the haven of rest from which 
he had been suddenly and mysteriously 
ejected. 

Cleary cursed furiously. For the mo- 
ment the dog had escaped him; but he 
was ready to vent his anger on anything 
animate, 

“Why in hell did you put that cur 
right in the gangway ?” he demanded of 
Donnelly. 

“You knew he was there,” the latter 
returned. “The other dogs won’t stand 
for him back of the stove.” 

“Then why didn’t you leave him out- 
side like I told you?” Cleary persisted. 

Donnelly, though anxious to keep in 
Cleary’s good books, had plenty of 
spirit. 

“Because he was cold and wet,” he 
answered bluntly. “He has a right to 
his grub and a share of the camp; and 
if he was mine, he’d get both.” 

Cleary glared at him. 

“Maybe you have something to say 
about what I do with my own dog,” 
he suggested dangerously. “If so, spit 
it out!” 

Donnelly’s lips opened to take full 
advantage of this offer; but he thought 
better of it. Cleary was half drunk, 
and a row with him might seriously af- 
fect his business. No dog was worth it. 
He swallowed his rising anger. 

“Not one damn word!” he said. 
“He’s your dog. And after this, I’ll re- 
member it.” 


ARRY, in the shelter of a bush at a 

safe distance, sat humped and cold 
in the darkness, To the dog it was all 
a blind alley. He had been sleeping 
soundly in the place that had been in- 
dicated as his; and suddenly he had been 
kicked and kicked again. What his of- 
fense had been, he did not know. For 
that matter he had given up trying to 
understand the reasons for the pun- 
ishments he received. He took them 
now meekly, save when, as in the pres- 
ent instance, they appeared to be mur- 
derous, then he sought safety in flight. 
He saw shadows on the canvas as the 
men prepared for bed. Then the light 
was extinguished. 

Well, there was no tent for him that 
night. He knew that the entrance was 
again fastened tightly; and had it not 
been, he would not have dared to en- 
ter. Limping more than ever, his limbs, 
ribs and muscles sore from the kicks 
he had received, he sought about in the 
dark, eventually finding a log behind 
which, in a hollow, fallen leaves had 
collected. There he scratched himself a 
bed, turned around several times, and 
presently passed into uneasy, shivering 
slumber. 

Later in the night the wind rose, 
searching him out with a cold blast. 
There was little heat in his unfed body 
to combat it. He curled tighter, shaken 
with shiverings, snuggling deeper into 
the inadequate protection of the damp 
leaves. 

With the dawn, when he heard move- 
ments in the tent, he was chilled through 
and through and his bruises had stiff- 
ened. He smelled the smoke of a fire 
and the scents of cooking food. The 
dogs emerged from the tent and cast 
about, investigating its vicinity for pos- 
sible night marauders. They discovered 
him, but let him alone. After an inter- 
val, the men appeared with their guns, 
ready for the hunt. His master looked 
around for him, whistled, and began to 
call angrily. 
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Larry obeyed, limping stiffly. He was 
never fed in the morning. There would 
be another day of hard work, without 
food, in mud, water, or tangled rushes. 
He would be thrashed again for failure 
to achieve the impossible. 

“So there you are, damn you!” Cleary 
snarled, as the discouraged, limping fig- 
ure appeared. “Sitting out sulking, 
were you? I'll learn you to come when 
I call!” 

Donnelly, lips compressed, exchanged 
glances with Wall as Cleary’s fist 
thumped against the dog’s body and 
head; but he carefully said nothing. 

“Come on, now,” Cleary commanded. 
“Heel, you sulky devil!” He strode 
away in the direction of the outer bay, 
the beaten dog behind him. 

Donnelly and Wall exchanged glances. 

“Well, by Heaven,” said Donnelly, 
“there’s times when it’s hard to keep a 
shut mouth. I don’t mind a man ham- 
mering a dog when he needs it. Some 
need it. But the way he treats that lit- 
tle Irish is a damned shame.” 

“So it is,’ Wall agreed. “But what 
good would it do to say anything? He’d 
take it out on the dog. We’ve got to 
keep on the right side of him if we 
want his business; and I need it.” 

“So do I,” said Donnelly. “But I’m 
paying too damn high for it. This is 
the last time I’ll camp with him, busi- 
ness or not. Do you think he’ll shoot 
the dog, like he said?” 

“IT wouldn’t put it past him,” said 
Wall. “When he gets mad, he doesn’t 
know what he’s doing. Best thing for 
the poor little devil if he did.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE WING. 


AS the first dim light of a fall morning 

thinned the darkness of the gas boat’s 
cabin, Shan, the big Chesapeake, stirred 
on his comfortable bed of old blankets 
and canvas, lifted his smooth, broad- 
domed head, and gazed inquiringly at 


the starboard bunk which held the .re- 
cumbent form of his master, Tom Wil- 
son. Before that hour, if he had wished 
to make an early start for the duck 
blind, Wilson should have been astir; 
but his deep, regular breathing still in- 
dicated sound slumber. 

The dog’s head drooped slightly in 
disappointment. Perhaps he felt the im- 
patience of the keen hunter forced to 
await the tardy one; but waiting, pa- 
tiently or otherwise, is a dog’s lot. 
Turning his attention from his master, 
he cocked his head to one side, his ex- 
perienced ears identifying and possibly 
synthesizing the sounds that came to 
him from the dawn outside. 

The gas boat, lying in the lee of the 
land in a big bay which ran into a rice 
marsh back of which again was a vast 
area of drowned lands, sloughs and old 
beaver dams, was swinging at her moor- 
ings with little slappings and chuckling 
mutterings against the skin of her hull, 
which told of a heavy sea running out- 
side the bay. The backwash of it was 
creaming with a gentle hissing on a 
strip of sandy beach. A canoe, 
streamed out astern on a painter and 
deeply floored with slough grass to make 
for quietness—for a bare canoe echoes 
like a drum—as well as for kneeling 
comfort, soused down now and then as 
a running wave took up the slack of the 
line and let it go. Dominating and per- 
vading these minor, near-at-hand sounds 
was the vast, straining rush of wind, ris- 
ing occasionally to a higher note in the 
stiffer gusts. As the dog listened, a 
volley of rain drops, scattered but heavy, 
pattered like shot on the cabin’s deck. 

On the whole a rough morning, and 
so one to rejoice the heart of duck 
hunter and dog; but unfortunately the 
man slept. With a sigh, the dog 
dropped his head upon his outstretched 
paws. 

But he did not sleep. His eyes, 
brown-amber, full, intelligent, were 
fixed expectantly upon the sleeper. His 
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tan countenance was slightly wrinkled 
in an expression which in a human be- 
ing might have denoted worried 
thought. Within his broad-domed skull, 
he seemed to be debating some course 
of action. 

Presently he rose and stretched him- 
self, a soundless yawn revealing for- 
midable fangs in a mouth which yet was 
so gentle that it ruffled no feather of a 
bird. In the back and forward stretches 
which a dog employs to limber himself, 
the great driving muscles of his power- 
ful hind quarters stood out as the thews 
of a posed athlete. Dropping back to a 
normal position, he stood revealed in 
the growing light as an almost perfect 
specimen of his kind; a retriever to 
dream of, to glory in, and, at the last 
of his too-brief life, a companion to sor- 
row for. 

On that fall morning Grand Bay 
Shannon—to give him his official, regis- 
tered style—was at the peak of his phys- 
ical power, his wisdom becoming ma- 
tured. A giant of his breed, he weighed 
eighty-five pounds in hard condition. 
His outer coat of tan was short and 
straight, save down the back, where it 
waved with a pronounced curl across 
the rump; but beneath it was an inner 
coat, dense, otterlike, almost waterproof. 

The dog’s body was long, houndlike, 
with a swelling barrel. The legs were 
strong, big-boned, the paws well webbed 
as became an animal practically am- 
phibious. A standardized composite of 
a breed whereof the beginnings have 
never been exactly determined, in 
power, in courage, in intelligence, and 
in fitness for the hard, rough work for 
which he and his ancestors had been 
bred, he left little to be desired. As 
he stood that morning, Shan was a dog 
to delight the eye of the devotee of the 
twelve gauge and the duck blind; or, 
indeed, of any man who knew and un- 
derstood dogs. Money would not have 
bought him from Tom Wilson, who re- 
garded him as his partner and friend. 


SHAN, his morning stretch finished, 

regarded his sleeping master specu- 
latively. He moved to the side of 
the bunk and for a moment stood listen- 
ing to his breathing. Then he thrust 
his muzzle gently against the sleeper’s 
shoulder, and as he did so, he uttered a 
low note, half whine and half growl, 
charged with impatience. 

Tom Wilson came out of his pro- 
found slumber with a groan, which 
changed to an exclamation of disgust 
as his eyes opened to daylight. Reach- 
ing for an alarm clock above his head, 
he found that he had neglected to throw 
the switch from silent. 

“Bright of me!” he grumbled. “And 
a good shootin’ day, too, sounds like.” 
Much as the waking dog had done, he 
listened to the sounds outside and drew 
his own conclusions. ‘Blowin’ a good 
hick’ry out 0’ the sou’east,” he decided. 
“Hallo, Shan, old pup! Think I was 
going to sleep all day? Want to get 
goin’, don’t you?” 

Tom Wilson, who in his time had 
owned many dogs, talked to them as to 
human companions. Privately he was 
of the opinion that they understood a 
good deal of what he said. At the very 
least they knew that they were being 
addressed companionably, and liked it. 

Shan’s response was to rise upon his 
hind legs and place his forepaws on his 
recumbent master’s chest. Wilson, 
reaching up with a leathery grin of af- 
fection, caught him by the loose skin of 
the neck and shook his head to and fro; 
to which the dog responded by a growl 
of mock ferocity, and caught the man’s 
sinewy forearm in his mouth, squeezing 
it gently. For a moment dog and man 
tussled with the abandon of two pups 
in a basket; and each enjoyed it hugely. 


ON this particular shooting trip, Wil- 

son was alone, his old hunting com- 
panion, one Joe Claflin, having been un- 
able to accompany him. He had got in 
late, and dropped his mudhook rather 
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than attempt to make the place where 
he ordinarily tied up, a cove across the 
bay, in the dark. 

He lit his galley stove, set the coffee- 
pot aboard, drew on his garments and 
reached for his pipe, which lay on a 
shelf above his bunk, Investigating its 
bowl with a questing finger, and finding 
merely the top smoked off the load, he 
lit it, grunted with satisfaction, and 
emerged from the cabin to the deck, 
where he stood bareheaded, sizing up 
the day. 

The wind was booming out of the 
southeast, driving banks of low, gray 
clouds. A distant rain squall, a drifting 
veil of gray, shut out part of the pros- 
pect to the eastward. Across the wide 
mouth of the bay, a heavy sea was run- 
ning in the waters of the great estuary. 
Deeper in the bay in which the gas boat 
lay, the wind ran through the marshes, 
bending and winnowing their vegeta- 
tion, thrashing out the heads of the rice 
for the sustenance of the wild fowl on 
their annual migration. 
gulls, gray in the prevailing note of the 
day, rode the wind. A plover or two, 
invisible, uttered melancholy cries. In 
all the bay there was no visible sign of 
human life. 

Any one but a confirmed duck hunter 
would have found the prospect depress- 
ing; but Tom Wilson, standing on the 
deck of his stanch little craft, a stream 
of sparks from his pipe flung to lee- 
ward by the wind, found it exhilarating, 
stimulating. It was such a day as he 
loved; and he loved, too, the loneliness, 
the drab desolation of the marshy 
wastes. These things struck some re- 
sponsive chord in his being. 

But though signs of human life were 
lacking, the bay teemed with other life. 
Close down to the water, skimming the 
tops of the wave crests, sped a dark 
line of bluebills. Following the serrated 
shore line in wispy, erratic flight, swoop- 
ing and’ swinging, in apparently irre- 
sponsible but bulletlike impulse, came a 


A few lake ° 


wisp of teal. Crossing in from the 
outer bay, quartering the wind, shooting - 
through its strong draft with contemp- 
tuous speed, compact and powerful, 
came a flock of canvasbacks, speedsters 
and aristocrats of their kind, headed for 
the wild celery beds. 

And up the center of the bay, just 
discernible, low to the water, beating up 
for the mud flats and sand bars with 
strong, unhurried, evenly spaced thrusts 
of great wings came seven gray honk- 
ers, liners of the air, Canada geese. On 
that rough day the great sheltered feed- 
ing ground, a noted way station in the 
long flight, attracted the hosts of feath- 
ered migrants. 

There should be good shooting. 
Though Tom Wilson had overslept, it 
was still early; and he knew every foot 
of the shore, the marsh and the drowned 
lands back of it. 

“Got the whole bay to myself, looks 
like,’”” he reflected, as he scanned its ex- 
panse. “So I can take my pick of 
places. No hurry.” 

In fact, Wilson seldom hurried in 
matters connected with his chosen sport, 
being in perfect accord with the festina- 
lente maxim. In long hunting experi- 
ence, he had found that haste got one 
nowhere, In duck shooting in particu- 
lar, the man who got the birds was he 
who knew how to sit still and wait. The 
impatient hunter, continually on the 
move, merely beat up birds for his more 
patient fellow. And few men got more 
birds than Tom Wilson—or perhaps 
more accurately, few could have killed 
more had he wished to make big bags 
at present. 

He had long abandoned market shoot- 
ing, and now shot principally for his 
own amusement, finding as much pleas- 
ure in observation and in watching the 
work of his dog as in the shooting itself. 
A finished wing shot, the very certainty 
of his usual performance had deprived 
it of much of its thrill; for, though in 
any sport a man likes to do and will 
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continue to do that which he can do 
well, there is no special excitement in a 
foregone conclusion. Apart from that, 
he realized that the game supply of the 
continent is shrinking, and that big bags 
are no longer defensible as pure and 
clean sport. 

Thus, some years before, he had dis- 
carded the murderous pump gun for 
the more conservative double barrel; 
and he had even considered changing 
that, which was a twelve gauge, for a 
gun of smaller bore; but had decided 
against the smaller guns as lacking in 
stopping power against the heavily 
feathered wild fowl. For field and up- 
land shooting, however, he used a six- 
teen gauge. 

So without undue hurry he cooked 
and ate a substantial breakfast and put 
himself up a lunch. Drawing the canoe 
alongside, he loaded in some fifty 
wooden decoys of his own manufacture, 
laid the long, heavy double twelve which 
was his pet duck gun carefully by the 
rear thwart, and spoke to the dog, 
which had been watching these familiar 
preparations with a running commen- 
tary of impatient whines. 

“All right, Shan!” 

At the well-known phrase, the big dog 
jumped from deck to canoe, landing 
lightly amidships, where without further 
command he lay down. Wilson fol- 
lowed, adjusted himself comfortably, 
picked up his paddle and shoved off. 
Clear of the gas boat he kept under the 
lee of the shore, the weight of the wind 
on his port bow equalizing the turning 
power of his paddle, so that little steer- 
ing was necessary. 


H's objective was a point in the bay 

where wild celery grew. When he 
opened this, a varied aggregation of 
feeding ducks rose from the surface; 
but, as he knew they would come back 
in small flocks and in doubles and sin- 
gles, he proceeded to set his decoys, 
avoiding bunching them, stringing them 
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out in natural feeding formation, which 
also gave the effect of larger numbers to 
birds awing. 

This done, he paddled around the 
point, beached his canoe, and, shoulder- 
ing the light craft with a practiced twist 
and heave, carried it inland to conceal- 
ment. Then he turned his attention to 
a hiding place for himself. 

Tom Wilson never built an elaborate 
blind, which, while it may conceal the 
hunter, also advertises itself as the work 
of man, and therefore defeats its own 
end. In the camouflage of duck shoot- 
ing, background is more important than 
frontal screen. If a man can get a bank 
or a bush at his back and remain motion- 
less with his face hidden, it is not very 
material whether he has anything in 
front of him or not. He had shot from 
that point before from against a steep 
bank some six feet high, bushed on top, 
with merely one little bush in front of 
him. 

But now to his disgust he saw that 
some greenhorn had built a blind close 
to the water’s edge, a large, obvious 
structure of stakes and brush. This he 
proceeded to rip down and scatter. 

“Might as well have built a house 
while he was at it,” Wilson grumbled. 
“Must think birds have no sense in 
them at all.” 

When he had tidied up the fore- 
ground, he went back a few yards to 
where a few scrubby bushes grew at the 
foot of the bank, and sat down behind 
them. Immediately he became invis- 
ible, his worn and weathered clothing 
blending with the background. He 
opened a box of shells, placed a handful 
in his coat pocket, laid his gun across 
his knees, lit his pipe and settled down 
to enjoy a smoke. In half an hour or 
less the birds would begin to drift back. 
Meanwhile he was content to wait. He 
even enjoyed the waiting, savoring his 
surroundings with the keen zest of the 
sportsman who finds his real pleasure 
in the open, rather than in the killing. 
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AS always on such a day, under sim- 

ilar conditions, he felt a quiet con- 
tent, a peace of mind seemingly begot- 
ten of lonely shore and empty waste of 
marsh and bay. His inner soul laved 
itself in these surroundings as a boy’s 
bare body delights in the water of a 
swimming hole. In some vague way he 
, felt that he had known his surroundings 
“for ages, always. In them he experi- 
enced the sensations of one who has 
come home. 

Nobody knows if the thing we call 
memory reaches back beyond the pres- 
ent body and mind to the dim past of 
another body animated by the same 
spirit. Most of us have experienced a 
sense of odd familiarity now and then 
in face of a happening, scene or situa- 
tion which so far as we know is entirely 
new and strange. Tom Wilson had this 
feeling—that it had all occurred before, 
that somehow he belonged in this set- 
ting. Perhaps his spirit once dwelt in 
an earlier man who roamed the lone 
beaches of an unknown sea, a savage 
wolf dog at his heels; and perhaps the 
vital spark of that dog subsisted in 
Shan. Where all must remain guess- 
work, one guess is as good as another. 
At least, the two of them tuned with 
their surroundings perfectly. 

Master and dog sat motionless; the 
man, at least, entirely contented. He 
did not consciously think, but gradually 
as he gazed bayward before his mental 
vision formed pictures of other hunting 
days; of other waters, other shores and 
companions, boys, dogs and men. They 
came in that silent procession of mem- 
ory which is the attendant company of 
advancing years, when the mind, mo- 
mentarily footloose, harks back to the 
past as a stray turns instinctively to 
its native range. In fact Tom Wilson’s 
mind had gone woolgathering. His eyes 
no longer saw the surface of the bay, 
the decoys bobbing lifelike in the brisk 
ripple. His thoughts were away and 
away down the aisles of the years, and 


with them for the moment went recog- 
nition of that which his physical eye 
looked upon. 

But the dog had no such memories to 
distract him. In the long winter eve- 
nings, lying at his master’s feet, he™ 
might dream of hunting days, living 
them over with twitching limbs and 
thrashing tail and eager whine. But 
now his keen, hunter’s brain was occu- 
pied with the business in hand. These 
were his glorious days; too few; not to 
be lightly wasted. His brown amber 
eyes, now hard and cold, with none of 
the dreamy lovelight they held for his 
adored master, scanned bay and sky. 
He was the hunter, the hunting animal 
keen for the kill for the sport of it, and 
not from hunger. He was impatient to 
play the game he knew so well, in which 
in his part he was as expert as his mas- 
ter. 

Presently, though he remained mo- 
tionless, his posture took on an added 
alertness. Two mallards, a duck and a 
green-headed drake, were approaching 
from the outer bay. Attracted by the 
bobbing decoys, they changed their line 
of flight and swung toward them. As 
they drew nearer, the tip of the dog’s 
tail, barometer of canine emotion, began 
to quiver. He glanced at his master. 
The man seemed to be looking directly 
at the birds. The dog’s eyes went back 
to them. The ducks came over the de- 
coys with outstretched, craning necks 
and then, apparently discerning some- 
thing not to their liking, sheered and 
climbed higher, coming directly over the 
blind. 


THE sound of a wing cutting the air 

in mad acceleration brought Tom 
Wilson back to the present. His reac- 
tion to the sound was instant. He rose 
swiftly, looking up; but the birds cross- 
ing back were hidden by the peak of 
his cap. He swung about, turning to 
the left, whereas the birds were to the 
right. He turned again and saw them 
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getting away, climbing frantically, 
alarmed by the man beneath them. 

The average old hand considers the 
chmbing shot a cinch. When an over- 
head bird begins to climb, he is as good 
as bagged. Wilson swung on the drake 
with perfect confidence, held a little over 
him and pulled. The bird did not fall, 
and he held a little higher and un- 
hooked his second barrel. The birds 
kept on. Wilson stared after them. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” he muttered. 
“Missed clean and clever with both bar- 
rels!] Never saw them come in, either. 
Must have been asleep, I guess.” 

The dog, which had been staring after 
the birds as had its master, turned a 
questioning eye upon him. To Wilson 
it seemed reproachful. 

“Rotten shooting, sure enough, 
Shan,” he admitted, as to a companion. 
“We'll have to wake up.” 

His next chance came five minutes 
later at half a dozen pintails which came 
in, long necks outstretched, set their 
wings after a preliminary swing, and 
slanted down for the decoys. 

Ordinarily they would have furnished 
an easy double, and he had not the least 
doubt about it as he rose, selected his 
birds with instant certainty, and swung 
and pulled with the automatic precision 
of long practice; but somehow the twin, 
tearing shot clouds missed their marks. 
The birds went on unharmed, leaving 
him to guess why. He could not ac- 
count for it. And when he missed a 
single mallard that came lobbing along, 
looking as big as a tractor and nearly 
as slow, he knew he had fallen into a 
shooting slump and was having what 
every hunter experiences now and then 
—an off day. 

A sudden slump in the work of a 
good shot is due nine times out of ten 
to dwelling too long on the aim, or to 
slowness of the trigger finger, which 
is much the same thing. The execution 
is lagging, instead of crisp and snappy. 
Back of that again may be brain fag 


or body fag, affecting the instant of 
alert concentration absolutely essential 
to good wing shooting. The obvious 
remedy is to speed up the swing and the 
trigger finger. But when a man falls 
into a slump, he is apt to take additional 
pains, which itself makes for slowness 
and stiffness. Just as no man may ac- 
complish a perfect golf swing while his 
mind is occupied with the details of it, 
so no wing shot can kill consistently 
while consciously aiming. But in spite 
of this, the average man will attempt to 
hold more carefully, which merely ac- 
centuates the fault. 

All of which Tom Wilson knew, and 
had proved in his own experience and 
that of others. He knew that of late 
years he had been slowing a trifle, be- 
coming a shade more deliberate, but 
remaining just as deadly. He swung 
a little slower and pulled a little later, 
thus equalizing matters. Now he en- 
deavored to speed up, and got slightly 
better results; but as always conscious 


. performance remained poor perform- 


ance. 

His usual certainty had vanished. 
Some birds he missed altogether, and 
others he merely winged, which meant 
that he was not centering them with his 
shot pattern. He was too old a hand 
and too honest with himself to blame 
gun or shells. He was doing ragged 
work, and because he was accustomed 
to kill cleanly, to see birds crumple with 
the crack of the nitro, he was disgusted. 

The large percentage of cripples 
made hard work for Shan. The big 
Chesapeake, with seven years of hunt- 
ing experience to the good, threw him- 
self into it to meet his master’s tempo- 
rary weakness. Instead of waiting for 
the word of command, he broke shot 
unreproved when a winged bird slanted 
down, trying to reach it before the tem-_ 
porary dazing effect of the shot shock 
had passed. But with all his experi- 
ence, swimming power and wisdom, . 
birds got away. flapping out into the 
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bay faster than he could swim, or baf- 
fling him by cunning diving. 

Not that a diving bird was safe. 
Shan, otterlike in the water, would dive 
for cripples and did so whenever they 
went down close to him. He knew 
how to wear down a wounded bird by 
forcing it to dive repeatedly. But he 
could not get them all. He worked un- 
tiringly, but it was a hard day for the 
big retriever, 

To lose a wounded bird was against 
Tom Wilson’s code. The thought of 
one broken-winged or badly wounded, 
dragging out existence for days only to 
perish miserably and uselessly and rot 
in the marsh or furnish food for fox, 
hawk or owl, invariably troubled him. 
Some lost birds there must be; but 
with his usual good shooting, backed 
by Shan’s excellent retrieving, the pro- 
portion was small. To-day, however, 
it was large. It left an unpleasant taste. 
He would have quit shooting till his 
work improved, but he had promised a 
certain number of birds to friends. 

Then, too, there was the factor of 
human obstinacy which forces a man 
to buck a losing game. At any moment 
he might get back his timing and come 
out of his slump. The good shot when 
he slumps feels indignant surprise and 
keeps on shooting. So did Wilson. 
Then, as Shan was chasing down a 
crippled redhead beyond the decoys, he 
saw a man with an Irish water spaniel 
at his heels approaching his blind. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A LIVING PROJECTILE. 


HAT morning Cleary had elected to 
try the bay points for open-water 
shooting, while his partners went deeper 
into the marsh. He had a dozen patent 
collapsible decoys, and these he set out 
in the shoal off a point, wading out to 
do so. But though he got some shoot- 
ing, the birds seemed to shy, either from 
his hide or from his decoys, and he 


picked up and went on. He was in.a 
vile temper, due partly to too much 
liquor the night before and partly..to 
his near-row with Donnelly, against 
whom he cherished a grudge. As occa-_ 
sion offered, he vented his temper on 
his dog. 

He had been hearing Wilson’s gun, 
and presently he opened the bay where 
the latter had his decoys, and saw Shan. 
at work. The dog excited his interest 
and envy, and when it was chasing a 
bird beyond the decoys, he went for- 
ward to meet its master. 

Wilson rose at his approach, greeting 
him civilly. Cleary’s shooting togs were 
new and expensive, and his pump gun 
was an ornate affair, engraved and in- 
laid—such a tool as is built for men 
who do not boggle about price. Wilson 
had found that usually shooting experi- 
ence is in inverse ratio to elaborate 
equipment, Still, clothes and gun must 
be new at some time. From the man, 
his gaze turned on the retriever. A 
good-looking dog, though small for its 
breed; but to Wilson’s eye the animal 
seemed jaded and discouraged, down in 
flesh, not the hard, sinewy leanness re- 
sulting from work, but as if out of 
condition. 

“Having good luck?” Cleary asked. 

Wilson shook his head. 

“Not much. I can’t seem to get onto 
them to-day.” 

Cleary had heard that before. It was 
a stock excuse, as that of the dub 
golfer who lamely advertises that he is 
“off his game.” 

Shan, having caught his bird, came 
ashore and delivered it to hand, flirted 
the cold water from his coat in one 
contemptuous shake, honored stranger 
and strange dog with a brief, aloof in- 
spection, and unbidden took up a posi- 
tion behind bis master. 

Cleary’s eye lit covetously.. He knew 
a Chesapeake when he saw one, and 
knew their reputation, but that was all. 
But evidently here was a dog that un- 
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derstood its business, a big, strong ani- 
mal that could stand the gaff of icy wa- 
ter, mud and tangled rushes. A dog 
like that would get his birds. He made 
up his mind to buy him if he could; but 
he realized that it might be difficult to 
do so. 

Having the price, one may buy 
trained setters, pointers, hounds, coon 
and bear dogs; but comparatively rarely 
a trained duck dog. For the man of 
marsh and blind as a rule trains his own 
dog from puppyhood, owns but one at 
a time, cleaves to him till death doth 
them part; and thereafter sets him in 
a niche of memory before which in 
quiet hours and very secretly he wor- 
ships. 

Knowing the difficulty of persuading 
a duck hunter to part with a really good 
retriever, Cleary scrutinized this owner, 
and was not impressed. A duck shooter 
engaged in his sport is rarely a sartorial 
triumph. Wilson’s garments were old, 
sun-bleached, weather-and-game stained. 
The long, heavy double twelve that nes- 
tled in the crook of his arm was plain, 
handworn to brightness at the breech, 
its stock marred by the mishaps of long 
service. To Cleary, Wilson looked like 
an old beach comber and marsh wal- 
loper. To such a man, he decided, a 
hundred dollars would look like big 
money. 


LEARY did not know a great deal 

about dog prices. When he paid 
fifty dollars for Larry, he had thought 
he was paying a top price, and after- 
ward decided that he had paid too much. 
He knew that some dogs commanded 
fancy prices; but he had an idea that 
these were confined to fancy dogs— 
show dogs, women’s dogs of freak 
breeds, field-trial winners and the like. 
In the present case, if this old fellow 
would sell at all, he should do so for 
a hundred. Not that he intended to 
offer that much at first. Cleary had a 
rule for dickering; he endeavored to 


aie that which he intended to 
uy. 

“A strain of Chesapeake in that dog 
of yours, isn’t there?” he opened. 

“Some,” Wilson replied. “Say about: 
one hundred per cent.” 

“You don’t mean he’s pure bred!” 
Cleary exclaimed in surprise not alto- 
gether affected, for he had thought Wil- 
son’s appearance against the ownership 
of a registered dog. “I wouldn’t think 
it to look at him.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” Wilson returned 
coldly. 

Cleary, though he did not know it, 
had committed a grave tactical error. 
Shan was a perfect specimen of his 
breed, and Wilson was proud of his 
looks as indicating that breeding. 
Cleary might as tactfully have cast 
doubt on his—Wilson’s—legitimacy. - 

Cleary was slightly disconcerted. His 
remark had been intended as slightly 
depreciatory, merely. But he could see 
that he had made a poor beginning. He 
tried a new and opposite tack. 

“Anyway, he seems to be a pretty fair 
retriever.” 

“Pretty fair?” Shan! Shan, who 
was not only the best duck dog Wilson 
had owned in some forty years, but the 
best he had ever seen. Shan! With 
the gentle mouth, the strength, the 
power plant, the indomitable hunting 
spirit, and above all the almost hu- 
man intelligence which made him an 
equal companion with men in men’s 
sport. Shan—‘pretty fair!” 

Wilson decided that he did not like 
Cleary. But he said nothing. 

“Do you want to sell him?” Cleary 
asked directly. 

“No,” Wilson returned shortly. 

“T’ll give you fifty dollars for him.” 

Wilson laughed. He had found 
Cleary’s comments offensive; but this. 
offer was so absurd that he now excused 
them as proceeding from sheer igno- 
trance. 

“T guess you don’t know much about 
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‘Chesapeake prices, do you?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Fifty dollars is a good price for any 
duck dog,” Cleary asserted. 

“Yes?” Wilson returned. “Well, I 
paid that much for this dog when he 
was three months old; and when he was 
two years old, I refused three hundred 
for him.” 

Cleary was taken aback. But he 
thought Wilson might be lying, a shrewd 
trader. 

“Tf you were offered that, it was a 
fancy price, not a market one.” 

“You think so? Well, you try to buy 
a well-bred Chesapeake, with a couple 
of season’s work on ducks and geese, 
and see.” 

“I can buy plenty of good duck dogs 
at from fifty to a hundred,” Cleary as- 
serted. 

“I ain’t arguin’ about it, if you say 
you can do that,” Wilson returned. 
“You ought to know. But you can’t 
buy my dog at any price, and that’s one 
thing J know.” 

Which seemed definite enough. But 
Cleary was tenacious. When he wanted 
a thing, usually he got it. He was fru- 
gal by instinct and from the necessities 
of his early environment, and he would 
haggle over ten cents; but nevertheless 
when it came to satisfying his own de- 
sires, he had a prodigal streak. And he 
possessed that practical wisdom which 
prefers satisfaction with the best at a 
high price to dissatisfaction with the 
second best at a lower price. 


HE looked again at Shan, and visual- 

izing him as his, desired him more 
than ever. He had neither affection for 
nor understanding of animals. He 
wanted this dog not as a hunting com- 
panion—a living being warm with in- 
telligence, courage and loyalty, specially 
skilled in his part of sport—but as a 
retrieving machine to bring him fallen 
birds so that he might show them and 
boast of his bag. He snapped his fin- 


gers at the desired dog and took a step 
toward him. 

But Shan turned aside from the out- 
stretched hand, and as he did so uttered 
a warning note, low but unmistakable. 

“Shan!” Wilson spoke in surprise, 
sharply. 

The dog, though dignified and dislik- 
ing to be mauled by strangers, was en- 
tirely friendly and not averse to a pat. 
But rarely, for reasons known only to 
himself, he had evinced dislike for in- 
dividuals. In such cases Wilson had 
never forced his inclinations. Indeed, 
he had a high opinion of the dog’s in- 
stinct—to call a mysterious quality of 
divination that. If Shan did not like a 
man, Wilson privately decided that there 
must be something wrong with him. 

“Better not crowd him,” he suggested 


to Cleary. 
“Ts he vicious?” 
“Not a bit. Just now and then he 


takes a notion he don’t want to be han- 
dled, and I don’t make him.” 

“Tf he was mine,” Cleary said im- 
prudently, “I’d knock that foolishness 
out of him.” 

“Yes?” said Wilson. “Well, I guess 
we've got different ways of handling 
dogs.” 

At this moment the Irish retriever, 
which had been standing by dejectedly, 
began to investigate his surroundings. 
His master ordered him down harshly. 
The dog shrank visibly as he obeyed. 

A hard man with a dog, Wilson de- 
cided, and liked Cleary no better for it. 
Likely he favored breaking dogs, as 
distinguished from training them. Wil- 
son himself, save in exceptional cases 
of obstinacy, preferred the latter 
method. All his dogs had been his 
friends, companions in sport. Between 
him and them there had been confidence 
and understanding. He was not 
squeamish about administering punish- 
ment when deserved; but he punished 
fairly, adequately, without temper. He 
had found that dogs and horses react to 
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fairness, justice and the square deal as 
do human beings. 

“That’s a good-looking Irish,” he re- 
marked tentatively. “Smaller than most 
of them, but he looks intelligent.” 

“How will you trade?” 

“No trade,” Wilson 
“How does your dog work?” 

Cleary cast a malevolent glance at the 
animal. 

“He’s no good. I paid fifty for him, 
but he’s turned out to be lazy, stupid, 
and as obstinate as a mule. He’s got 
my goat, and some day I'll put a charge 
of shot into him.” 

Wilson thought that he meant it. It 
was plain enough that the dog was 
afraid of him. The animal, he thought, 
was cowed; and a cowed dog is a quit- 
ter, lacking the dash and courage and 
persistence of the animal of unbroken 
spirit to which hard work in the field 
is not an enforced task, but a glorious 
game. A harsh temper, wrong methods 
and excessive punishment may ruin a 
naturally intelligent but high-strung 
animal. With such they may produce 
unnerving fear; and the fear itself may 
produce apparent obstinacy or even stu- 
pidity. 

“Maybe all your dog needs is a little 
more work and to be shown what’s 
wanted,” he suggested. “Some dogs are 
slow on the pick-up; and some are nerv- 
ous and need easy handling.” 

“A dog does what I tell him, or he 
gets his,” Cleary stated grimly. “I 
know this dog, and you don’t.” 

‘Well, I don’t claim to,’ Wilson de- 
nied mildly. “I was just speakin’ gen- 
rally.” 


negatived. 


"THERE was no use arguing with him 

about proper handling. At the mo- 
ment his eye caught a flock of birds 
in the distance, making in. He told 
Cleary. Together they crouched in the 
blind. Cleary got his dog in with a se- 
lection of curses. It came slinking, took 
a cuff on the ear, and lay head on paws. 


Shan laid his tawny length behind his 
master, blending with the background. 

The ducks, a flock of mallards, were 
heading for the decoys. They swung 
outside them warily, turned, circled 
again nearer, and then came in confi- 
dently, wings set, planing, directly for 
the wooden lures. 

Wilson disliked to shoot beside a man 
whose gun handling he did not know. 

“You take them,” he whispered. “TI 
won't shoot. Now!” 

Cleary rose, pitched the pump gun to 
his shoulder and began to shoot. The 
chance was easy. Wilson himself, 
shooting as he ordinarily shot, but with 
a pump instead of his double gun, would 
have accounted for one duck per car- 
tridge. 

But Cleary was not a good shot. He 
did not pick one bird and only one, and 
see no other as he drew trigger. More 
or less he shot into the flock. However, 
with this very bad method he managed 
to drop three. Two were dead, and an- 
other, winged, fell outside the decoys. 
He fired his last shot ineffectively, low- 
ered the hot tube and turned to his dog. 

“G’wan! Fetch ’em! Bring ’em in 
here! Get a move on you, damn you!” 
he rasped. 

Wilson steadied Shan with a word; 
for the big fellow, though too well 
trained to break for birds which had 
fallen to a gun other than his master’s, 
was quivering with eagerness. He noted 
that the Irish retriever limped, and took 
to the water slowly, without eagerness. 
The dog swam for the nearest dead bird. 

“Not that one, you fool! Get the 
cripple!” Cleary bellowed. 

At his voice, harsh, menacing, the dog 
turned his head, looking back with un- 
certainty mingled with fear. 

“That one!” Cleary roared, waving 
an indicative arm. 

But Larry failed to understand. Per- 
haps he did not see the wounded bird. 
He seized the nearest dead one and 
brought it to land. As he emerged from 
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the water, his master grasped him by 
the collar, cursed him and struck him 
on ribs and head with his fist. 

“Get that. winged bird, damn you!” 
he snarled, and swinging the dog clear 
of the ground by his grip on the collar, 
he threw him a dozen feet into the wa- 
ter. ‘Fetch it!” he roared. “Or——” 

Tom Wilson stood by in pained impo- 
tence. He longed to interfere, to tell 
Cleary what he thought of his methods, 
or lack of them, but it was not his dog. 
Shan would have retrieved the wounded 
bird first, and so would most of the dogs 
he had owned in his time. They would 
have done so by instinct or reasoning, 
rather than by express training. But he 
had owned others which, like Cleary’s, 
had failed to distinguish, and had been 
prone to retrieve the nearest bird first. 
Then he had made the best of it, exas- 
perated at times, but never losing his 
temper. Now the Irish spaniel made 
for the second dead bird. 

Vainly ‘Cleary endeavored to indi- 
cate the escaping cripple. Confused, 
fearful, failing to understand the man’s 
shouts and gestures which became more 
violent, not knowing what to do but 
knowing that somehow he was incurring 
anger, the animal turned for shore 
empty-mouthed. 


T° Cleary, this was the climax, the 

limit. His rage at the dog’s ap- 
parent stupidity and disobedience, feed- 
ing upon its own expression, had grown 
out of all proportion to the cause. He 
drew a long, shuddering breath, that of 
a man who at last lets go his self-con- 
trol, and shoved a single shell into the 
chamber of his empty gun. 

Tom Wilson, reading his purpose, at- 
tempted to interpose. 

“Tf you like, I'll send my dog for 
that cripple.” 

“Damn the cripple!’ Cleary grated 
through his teeth. “T’ll show the brute 
this time. I’fl blow his damn useless 
head off.” - 


“No use in that,’ Wilson remon- 
strated. “Mighty provokin’, of course, 
but you'd be sorry if you shot him.” 

“Sorry, nothing! T’ll fix him this 
time.” 

Tom Wilson came to a sudden deci- 
sion and voiced it promptly. 

“Not from around my blind, you 
won't.” 

“What?” Cleary wheeled on him, his 
eyes blazing. 

“You heard me,” Wilson affirmed 
steadily. “I won’t let you shoot that 
dog in front of my blind.” 

“The hell you won't!” Cleary re- 
turned furiously, and pitched the pump 
gun to his shoulder. 

He who interferes between a thor- 
oughly angry man and his dog or horse 
does so at his own very real peril. Men 
have lost their lives in such well-meant 
interference. But Tom Wilson had 
never been able to stand by and see an 
animal punished beyond its deserts. 

He caught the gun with both hands, 
depressing the barrel. Cleary cursed 
him and wrenched against his grip, but 
could not break it. Strong as he was, 
there was a tensile quality in Wilson’s 
long, lean sinews that defeated his furi- 
ous efforts. For a moment they strug- 
gled for possession of the gun. But it 
needed very little to transform that 
struggle to personal combat; and it 
needed just as little to deflect Cleary’s 
killing fury from his dog to Wilson. 
With startling suddenness, the essential 
elements of homicide had leaped into be- 
ing. And Wilson knew it, if Cleary did 
not. 


[X that moment, huge with possibili- 
ties, the men came to a pause, the 
gun, the object of contention, breast- 
high between them. Above it, they 
looked into each other’s eyes. Cleary’s 
were dilated, black with fury; Wilson’s 
were cold, narrowed, entirely steady. 
“Let go my gun!” Cleary commanded. 
“Not till you cool down,” Wilson re- 
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fused, retaining his grip. ‘‘You’re so 
crazy mad you don’t know what you're 
doing. Get over it, and get hold of 
yourself!” Out of the tail of his eye, 
he caught sight of Shan. “Shan! No! 
Down!” he commanded sharply, but 
with a certain warm sense of support. 

He was just in time. Shan had dis- 
liked Cleary instinctively, intuitively. 
Perhaps the man’s personality radiated 
something unfriendly, inimical to dogs. 
The ordinarily good-tempered Chesa- 
peake crouched, hackles aloft, brown- 
amber eyes glaring, the great, driving 
muscles of his hind quarters quivering, a 
living projectile hung on a hair trigger ; 
but just for an instant hesitant, not 
from fear, but because men in general 
being his friends and his master’s 
friends, he found it hard to comprehend 
the nature of the struggle. At Wilson’s 
command, he sank back; but he held his 
crouch. From his throat came a single 
deep, hoarse, minatory note, charged 
with unwonted ferocity. 

Now Cleary was a holy brute, and a 
bully. He had a rotten temper, a thor- 
oughly dirty disposition, and a well-de- 
fined streak of cruelty. But in spite of 
these things—and against all literary 
canons—he was not a coward. In prac- 
tice, the theory that a bully is invariably 
a coward does not work out. He had 
plenty of courage, and he had been be- 
side himself with anger. He might 
have turned his rage upon Wilson, 
though he had found a surprising qual- 
ity in the latter’s grip. 

But—perhaps as an obscure survival 
from the days when man was the prey 
of beasts, rather than beasts the prey of 
man—a man who will barehanded face 
another armed with a knife may shrink 
from tooth and claw. Angry as he was, 
he realized that the dog would go for 
him, orders or no orders, if he struck 
Wilson. The animal was big enough 
and strong enough to pull down a man. 
So, prudently, though inwardly raging, 
he released his hold and stepped back. 


“Take the gun yourself, then—if 
you’re afraid of it!” he sneered. 

Tom Wilson promptly ejected the 
shell. 

“Maybe I had a right to be afraid,” 
he said. “There was a minute when I 
guess you’d about as soon have shot me 
as the dog.” 

“You're crazy, you old fool!” Cleary 
scoffed. “What would I shoot you 
for?” 

“That’s what you’d have been won- 
dering—after you’d done it,” Wilson re- 
turned. “But that wouldn’t help me 
any. I saw a man get his brains bashed 
out with a pinch bar, once buttin’ in 
when a teamster was usin’ it on a horse. 
Well, now I hope you’ve given up the 
notion of shooting the dog.” 

“You do, do you?” Cleary said 
grimly. ‘Well, I'll tell you what I’m 
going to do.” He took his gun from 
Wilson’s unresisting hand. “I’m going 
to take the dog down the shore—seeing 
you think you have rights to it here— 
and when I get to that rock, there, I’m 
going to blow his head off. And you 
can see me do it.” 

“He’s your dog,” Wilson admitted. 
“You can shoot him if you like, of 
course,” 

“You're getting a little sense,” Cleary 
returned. He rose, slipping shells into 
his weapon, filling the magazine. 
“When I get to that rock,” he promised 
again. “Good day to you.” 

Tom Wilson looked at the doomed 
dog, which was sitting near at hand, 
eyes fixed upon the arbiter of his desti- 
nies. Somebody once said that the Irish 
water spaniel was the last dog to be 
made; and was made only by using the 
left-over remnants of other breeds and 
throwing them together in a hurry, by 
way of jest. 

He might have added that, to com- 
plete the jest, the Creator placed within 
this grotesque body a spirit of affec- 
tion, loyalty and intelligence unsur- 
passed by any breed. Most men of 
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marsh and blind have a warm spot in 
their hearts for the real old Irish breed 
which was known to their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers. And Tom Wil- 
son was no exception. He had owned 
them, pure bred and crossbred. 


Now: as he looked at the dog, he saw 
in him—or even through and beyond 
him—other dogs dear to his heart in 
bygone days. Who was this man, that 
he should take the life of a hunting dog, 
born and bred to be man’s companion? 
And yet he could do so lawfully. The 
dog was his. Persuasion had failed. 

There was one other way. Tom Wil- 
‘son did not want another dog. He was 
a one-dog man. Another would be a 
nuisance, interfering with his shooting 
and the strait companionship that was 
his and Shan’s. He looked from the 
dog to Cleary, and of the two works of 
the Creator, the dog appeared the bet- 
ter. That look made up his mind. He 
detested Cleary, wished to tell him ex- 
actly what he thought of him. 

“What will you take for your dog, 
instead of shooting him?” he asked. 

The question surprised Cleary. This 
man had a far better dog of his own. 
He was incapable of understanding the 
sentiment, the fine feeling, the large 
sympathy for an animal which backed 
the question; but he realized dimly that 
the reason was sentimental, and so fool- 
ish. As such, he held it in contempt. 
But he might trade upon it. He hated 
the dog, but he was essentially greedy. 
He would have called it practical. 

“Do you want to buy him?” he coun- 
tered. 

“Rather than see him shot,” Wilson 
replied. “You say he’s no good. How 
much do you want?” 

“He cost me fifty. If you want to 
pay that for him—all right. If not, it’s 
worth that to me to shoot him.” 

“T’ll take him,” said Wilson. He was 
glad that he had that sum with him. 
Usually he had much less when hunting, 


but on this trip he had intended to call 
at a bayside town on his way home and 
buy certain supplies. ‘“Here’s your 
money. And I want a receipt.” 

While Cleary was scrawling one with 
a stub of pencil on the back of an en- 
velope, Wilson took a light cord from 
his pocket, attached it to the collar of 
his purchase, and made the other end 
fast to a bush. “What do you call the 
dog?” he inquired. 

“Larry.” Cleary handed him the 
receipt. “There you are.” He grinned. 
“You’re getting a fine bargain in that 
dog,” he added, with irony. “I wish 
you luck of: him.” 

Tom Wilson inspected the receipt and 
put it in his pocket. 

“You don’t need to wish me any- 
thing,” he said. “I can talk plain to 
you, now that you can’t take it out on 
an animal, which I guess you would. 
You’re that kind. I don’t know any- 
thing about you, and I, don’t want to. 
But I know dogs, and I know you’ve 
made this dog’s life hell for him. 
You've pretty nearly ruined him. You 
say he’s stupid and a quitter; but if he 
is, it’s because you’re so stupid yourself 
and such a darned skunk that you’ve 
ill-treated him till he’s so scared of you 
he can’t use what brains he has. JI 
bought him, if you want to know, not 
because I want him, but because I 
couldn’t stand to see a well-bred hunt- 
ing dog shot by a two-legged thing that 
ain’t fit to eat out of the same dish with 
one, let alone own one. That’s what I 
think of you, Cleary. And now you 
get out of here. Pull your freight. 
This is my blind, and you're interferin’ 
with my shootin’.” 

Cleary was utterly amazed and thor- 
oughly angry. 

“For two pins,” he cried furiously, 
“T’d ram your money down your dirty 
old throat and blow the dog’s head off!” 

“No, you won't,” Wilson . returned. 
“I can take care of my throat; and 
shootin’ my dogs don’t come under the 
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headin’ of sport for anybody. He’s 
mine, now, and you remember it. Be 
darned careful how you handle that 
pump gun around here.” 

Cleary glared at him. The long, 
heavy twelve lying in the crook of Wil- 
son’s arm seemed to discourage careless- 
ness with his own weapon. 

“Tf you were my own age——” he 
began. 

But Wilson cut him short. 

“If you think you want anything out 
of me, come and get it!” he challenged, 
in the formula of his shanty days. 

He rarely let himself go. Like many 
quiet men, he was gentle, even meek, up 
to a certain point, beyond which he was 
exactly the reverse. Twenty years be- 
fore he had been known as a good man 
to let alone. He knew his fighting days 
to be past, but his indignation at what 
he knew to have been Cleary’s treatment 
of a hunting dog wiped out the prudence 
proper to his years. 

Cleary knew fighting men of a certain 
type. He had come into contact and 
even occasionally into collision with 
them in his earlier days. But he had 
never come in contact with that of the 
clean-strain, North American pioneer, 
nor with the more modern offshoot of 
that type, now itself passing, the “hardy 
lads” of shanty and river in the palmy 
days of white-pine logging, a run of men 
hard physically and glorying in that 
hardness, fearless, self-reliant, insolent 
and formidable. Tom Wilson combined 
in himself both original type and off- 
shoot. 

If he had been a younger man, Cleary 
would have accepted his challenge 
gladly. As it was—— 

“Y’m not beatin’ up old men,” he 
refused, with what scorn he could mus- 
ter. 

“Just little dogs, hey!” Wilson 
taunted him. “I thought that was about 
your size on a show-down.” 

Cleary flushed darkly. 

“That'll be plenty—if you know 


when you're well off,’ he growled. 
“Whatever I am, I am no coward, and 
no man yet ever called me one—knowin’ 
me. I have about twenty years and all 
of thirty pounds on you. Save the bit- 
ter old tongue of ye, and be damned!’ 

“T’ve said all I have to say,” Tom 
Wilson returned. ‘I didn’t mean to call 
you coward. I’ll take that back, if you 
like. But not one word about the dog.” 

“Blast the dog!” said Cleary. “He’s 
yours, and the devil do you good with 
him. You'll be wanting to shoot him 
yourself, inside a week.” And, turning 
on his heel, he strode down the shore. 
and out of the lives of Tom Wilson and 
Larry. 


CHAPTER V. 
A NEW MASTER. 


TOM WILSON filled his pipe and 
thoughtfully considered his newly 
acquired property. The dog, as his 
former master increased his distance, 
became uneasy and tugged at the cord 
that held him, so deeply is the sense of 
allegiance to one man, no matter what 
his treatment, implanted in the canine 
brain. When Cleary was out of sight, 
Larry turned his eyes apprehensively on 
his new owner. In them Wilson read 
fear and a dumb pleading. He shook 
his head in review of his own actions. 
“Y’m a darn old fool, I guess,” he 
soliloquized. “I didn’t need another 
dog, no more’n a cat needs fins, and I 
ain’t got fifty dollars to throw away. 
But how could I let the poor little cuss 
stop a charge of sixes? I couldn’t, 
that’s all, And then of course I had to 
go and tell that feller what I thought 
of him. Twenty—thirty years ago. 
like enough I’d have done more. Never 
had no sense about dogs and _ horses. 
anyway. And now it looks like I’ve got 
a cowed dog, the one kind that’s about 
hopeless—that tags along after you with 
his tail tucked, and wilts when you lool 
at him, and slinks up to you when yor 
call him as if he expected to be kicked 
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You can’t give a dog like that away. 
Shan’ll be jealous, and sore at me. An- 
other dog will interfere with his work 
and my shootin’, and be a darn nuisance 
all round. Well, it can’t be helped. 
Come here, Shan, I want to talk to you.” 

And when the Chesapeake, which had 
been eying the smaller dog in plainly 
puzzled disapproval, came to him, Wil- 
son patted the broad-domed head and 
proceeded to set forth the situation as to 
a human auditor. Whether or not the 
tawny hunter understood, he laid a con- 
fiding paw on his master’s knee, and 
looked into his eyes, which actions Wil- 
son chose to interpret as indicating full 
comprehension. 

“All right, big boy,” he said. “Now 
we'll sort of get acquainted with Larry.” 

At his name, the dog looked at him, 
his bright eyes darkening with fear. As 
Wilson extended his hand for the cord, 
he shrank flat, belly to ground. 

“Now ain’t that hell!” Wilson mut- 
tered. “He’s tied up, and he expects a 
kick or a cuff to go with it. A darn 
shame!” 

He sought among the remnants of his 
lunch, finding part of a sandwich. But 
the dog, though rib-lean, would not take 
it. Wilson patted his head and put the 
food beside him. Presently, with an in- 
credulous“eye on his benefactor, the dog 
swallowed it. 

Now birds again began to swing to 
the decoys; and without apparent rea- 
son, Wilson came out of his slump, re- 
covering his accustomed deadliness. 

“Now why couldn’t I do that this 
morning?” he muttered. ‘Funny, the 
way you can’t hit sometimes. And other 
times, holding just the same, far’s you 
know, you can’t miss.” 

Shan’s work was now comparatively 
easy. Presently Wilson dropped a duck 
close to shore. He steadied Shan and 
slipped the cord from the new dog’s 
collar. 

“See that fellow there, Larry? Go 
get him!” sae ea re 


The latter phrase was his own for- 
mula, which he taught all his dogs, in- 
stead of the customary “Fetch!” As 
such, he did not expect the new dog to 
understand it, save my association with 
the sight of a bird. 

Larry was in doubt. There was a 
bird; but a bird to be retrieved was in- 
dicated in his recent experience by™ 
shoutings, gesticulations, loud bellow- 
ings of sorts. The command he heard 
was new to him, and moreover delivered: 
quietly. This new master did not even 
raise his voice or wave a hand. The 
man in fact was stroking his head, 
which was amazing enough to take up a 
dog’s entire attention. What did it 
mean ? 

Wilson repeated his command several 
times, and when he thought the phrase 
sufficiently impressed, though its mean- 
ing apparently was not understood, he 
said, “Go get him—Shan!” 

At his name, the big Chesapeake 
sprang into action with a joyous bound, 
took the water with a flying leap and 
made for the dead bird with a driving 
stroke that threw his shoulders clear. 
When he came ashore, he brought the 
bird on the run, 

Wilson grinned to himself. Shan, al- 
ways a fast retriever, was actually show- 
ing off, pleased that his master had been 
forced to call on him after wasting time 
with that lesser canine. And so when 
he came with the bird, Wilson made 
much of him, praising and petting him 
as he had done in his puppy days. This 
served several ends. It pleased Shan; 
and it showed Larry the relations that 
subsisted between Shan and. Wilson. 


HE man had confidence in dogs’ 

powers of observation. He used al- 
low them to work out their own prob- 
lems, reach their own conclusions un- 
forced. He had found this method, 
which required infinite patience, well 
worth it in terms of success. He knew 
that dogs crave praise for work well 
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done, as do’ human beings. Larry would 
establish a connection for himself be- 
tween what Shan had done and the 
praise he received. 

On the showing, the dog has reason 
to regard man asa harsh taskmaster and 
tyrant. First of all, that outlook must 
be changed. Confidence must be estab- 
lished. To this end, Wilson brought 
the dog close to him as he sat in the 
blind. 

Larry obeyed the pull of the cord 
with misgivings. He came hesitatingly 
and cringingly. He now comprehended 
that he had been bidden to retrieve. He 
had not done so. Disobedience in his 
experience inevitably resulted in a beat- 
ing, and he was prepared for one. But 
this new master, into whose hands he 
had fallen by quirk of Fate beyond his 
understanding, did not seem angry. In- 
stead of blows, an arm came over his 
shoulders and he was drawn close 
against the man’s thigh; fingers rubbed 
his neck, scratched it behind the ears; 
a hand patted his chest hearteningly. 

Larry did not know what to make of 
it, and waited for what might come, pas- 
sive but tense. But no punishment 
came, and the hand continued to caress 
him. Faintly at first, as far-away music 
comes to the ear, but gradually growing 
stronger and stronger, he seemed to feel 
a current of friendliness, of sympathy, 
radiating from this being, reaching out 
toward him, warming his lonely, shiver- 
ing dog’s heart. His body, which had 
been taut and tense, relaxed a trifle. 
Wilson felt the easing of the tension. 

“That’s the boy!” he approved softly, 
and his voice took on the crooning note 
of a mother comforting a hurt child. 
“Poor old Larry, poor little Larry-dog. 
He’s had a hard time, so he has. Noth- 
ing to be afraid of now, Larry. All 
right now. Good times a-coming, good 
times a-coming for a brown dog. Good 
times come for a poor, little Irish. 
Poor little Larry-dog! Well, well, 
well!” ° wn 


As he crooned, gently caressing, the 
body relaxing still more touched his 
thigh, leaned against it. Little by little 
the brown head inclined sidewise till it 
touched his knee, started away from it, 
drooped again and lay quietly against 
him. Fear faded from the eyes. They 
closed. The dog sighed deeply. 

Wilson let birds light among his de- 
coys unheeded. Not for all the ducks 
in the bay would he have disturbed the 
physical contact between himself and 
the dog, and the confidence which he 
knew was being born of it. It would 
take time to eradicate the shrinking fear 
that had been so deeply implanted; but 
he had made a beginning. 

But Shan was plainly disgusted. His 
master should be paying attention to the 
job in hand, which was to shoot ducks, 
in order that a real hunter—Shan, to wit 
—might fulfill his purpose in life. But 
instead he was petting a grotesque ca- 
nine which had neither looks, courage 
nor hunting ability. Shan did not like 
it, and when he could stand it no longer, 
he voiced his grievance. 

“Ar-r-rh!” said Shan. 

Wilson caught the note of complaint 
that was protest rather than growl. It 
would never do to make Shan jealous. 
The big fellow was good natured, but 
no one-man dog will accept a rival in 
his master’s affections with equanimity. 
So Wilson proceeded to put the big fel- 
low in good humor by making a long- 
range double; which, as it involved two 
swims in delectably icy water, and a dive 
or two after one bird, restored Shaa’s 
belief in his master’s dependence upon 
him and his own full partnership in the 
game. 


Bet the best of the shooting was over 

for the day. The evening was draw- 
ing on. Wilson abandoned his blind, 
picked up his decoys, and got the dogs 
aboard the canoe, and headed back for 
the gas boat. When he reached it, he 
started his engine, got up his mudhook 
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and headed for his favorite spot, a cove 
on the farther side of the bay. There 
he tied up in good shelter to a ram- 
shackle log landing, which he had built 
for his own use some years before. 

Here there was shelter from any 
wind, dry wood, dry ground when he 
wished to camp ashore, as he did occa- 
sionally when his party numbered more 
than the boat would sleep comfortably, 
and a good, cold spring. 

He let the dogs ashore to make each 
other’s acquaintance as they saw fit 
while he prepared supper, but kept a 
casual eye on them, interested in their 
reactions, though he had little fear that 
Shan might shake up the lesser dog. 
But Larry was not so certain, and kept 
a wary eye on the Chesapeake, which, 
however, treated him with contemptuous 
indifference. Shan, after investigating 
the familiar camping ground, took a roll 
in fallen leaves, shook himself, and 
boarded the gas boat, where he lay down 
in his place, with one eye lifting as he 
watched preparations for supper. 

Larry, left alone, sat in the growing 
dusk by the landing, lacking confidence 
to follow the other dog. He was puz- 
zled. At once his pleasant world which 
he dimly remembered had been turned 
upside down, so now the unkindly one 
which had succeeded it, to which he had 
resigned himself hopelessly, had suf- 
fered an upheaval. The master whom 
he had feared had gone mysteriously, 
leaving him in the hands of a stranger. 

For the first time in years he had felt 
the touch of a caressing hand, heard a 
human voice address him in tones of 
friendship. It was puzzling, almost be- 
yond belief. He had given up hoping 
for such things. What would happen 
next? He sat by the landing, lonely, 
disconsolate, uneasy, sniffing the scents 
of food for which his stomach cried out, 
looking wistfully at the lighted cabin, 
but not daring closer approach. 

Tom Wilson looked out, saw the dog, 
and made a very accurate deduction. 


“The poor little devil doesn’t know 
where he’s at,” he muttered. “He wants 
to come aboard, but he’s afraid he’ll be 
chased out. I’ll bet Cleary never looked 
after him, nor made him comforiable, 
nights, Here, Larry, come on, boy!” 

Larry obeyed slowly, doubtfully. In 
the cabin, at the foot of the port bunk, 
Wilson arranged a bed of canvas and 
gunny sacks, 

“There you are, Larry,” he said. 
“That’s yours. Pretty good bed for a 
brown dog. Down!” 

This command Larry understood and 
obeyed, dropping on the sacks, where he 
remained till Wilson had finished his 
meal. The man filled two deep dishes 
with a mixture of porridge, meat scraps 
and vegetables, the whole delectably 
flavored with pork fat. As he took a 
dish in each hand, Shan sprang to his 
feet. The hard retrieving in the cold 
water had made him ravenous. He rose 
on his hind legs in eagerness, standing 
as high as his master’s chest, his mouth 
literally watering. 

“Hungry, ain’t you, old pup?” His 
master nodded. “Hard day for you. 
Well, here’s a pretty good supper. 
Here, Larry, this is yours. Go to it.” 

Larry attacked the amazingly boun- 
tiful and delicious meal thankfully, but 
from his experience with other dogs 
hurriedly, keeping a wary eye on Shan. 
But Shan was well mannered and good 
natured, and his own meal was satisfy- 
ing. When he had finished it, he 
stretched his big frame and went ashore, 
where he cleaned his chops neatly by 
the simple method of polishing them 
on the leaves, to which end he folded 
his front paws, laid his face on the 
ground and propelled himself forward 
with his hind legs. He took a satisfy- 
ing roll, and a drink, and came back tu 
the boat, where after a friendly patting 
and a rub of the ears from his mastey, 
he lay down on his bed, stretched his 
powerful limbs, and at once slept the 
sleep of the just and weary dog. 
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Larry with misgivings settled down 
upon the bed that had been indicated as 
his. It was all amazing, too good to 
be true, a dream from which he must 
awake to find himself again a prisoner 
in a back yard. For the first time in 
many days, his hunger was satisfied. 
He was warm and dry and clean, though 
his body was still sore. The light, the 
warmth, the bed which seemed to be 
his own, and, more than these things, a 
new sense of security, companionship, 
and an atmosphere of friendliness were 
as a translation from torment to bliss. 
When his new master came to where he 
lay, patted his head, rubbed his ears, and 
spoke to him in a heartening, friendly 
voice, adoration filled his lonely heart. 
He tried to express it by a quiver of his 
tail, with his eyes, and by little, strain- 
ing throat sounds almost too low for 
the perception of the human ear. But 
Tom Wilson, who had known dogs all 
his life, heard and interpreted. 

Wilson, having done his best to make 
the stranger feel at home, dismissed him 
with a friendly pat, lit his pipe and 
stretched himself upon his bunk. He 
loved the long evenings in the snug 
cabin of his stanch little craft after a 
day on the bleak, wind-swept points. In 
its light and comfort he had the feeling 
of defeating the elements, of closing the 
door upon the dark and the things of 
the dark. 


ERIIAPS an earlier man felt much 

the same when he put a boulder 
against the mouth of acave. For though 
saber-toothed tigers and cave bears are 
no more, man, who persists, is bone and 
flesh of the men who were their prey, 
and many of his more obscure sensa- 
tions seem to be bred in his fiber, to 
arise not from reason but from racial 
instinct, which probably is the sum of 
racial experience of an earlier day. The 
voice of a wolf will prickle the back 
hair of a man who has never heard it 
before and does not even know what it 


is; whereas an imitation of it will not. 
At any rate, Tom Wilson was accus- 
tomed to luxuriate in these nightly sur- 
roundings, which represented the pro- 
gressive triumph of his race over water 
and cold and darkness and storm. 

The new dog presented a problem 
over which he puzzled. He did not 
want Larry, but he did not know what 
to do with him. The devil of it was that 
the animal had been badly abused and- 
mishandled. It was unlikely that he 
could sell him. Few shooting men 
would take such a dog, even as a gift. 
The men he knew who might have use 
for a retriever wanted slashing, cour- 
ageous animals, able to stand correction 
and profit by it. A dog that will take 
a licking cheerfully is comparatively 
easy to handle; but a timid one demands 
too much patience and forbearance for 
the average man. And « cowed dog is 
all but useless. 

He was not sure that this dog was 
entirely cowed, but it was on the border 
line. It would need the most careful 
and considerate handling. At present, 
the dog was underfed, stiff and sore, a 
trifle lame. Good food and light exer- 
cise, sufficient to take out the stiffness, 
might make a difference in spirit in the 
course of a few days. 

For the first time the thought of the 
boy, Anson, occurred to Wilson. He 
had promised to look out for a dog for 
the lad; but he had not intended to buy 
a dog for him, and certainly not one 
which cost fifty dollars. He could not 
afford such benevolence. But then he 
could not afford to buy the dog at all. 
He had done so on impulse, from his 
regard for hunting dogs, without con- 
sidering whether he could sell Larry 
again or not. It was doubtful if he 
could sell him. Then why not give him 
to the boy? 

It was typical of Wilson that he con- 
sidered this idea from the standpoint 
of the dog’s best interests. The boy - 
was fond of dogs, would treat the ani- 
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mal well, make a chum of him in a way 
which a man could not, live with him, 
play with him. Yes, from the dog’s 
standpoint it looked all right. And it 
would be all right from the boy’s point 
of view, if the animal would work at all 
in light retrieving and had any nose for 
ground birds. In the next two or three 
days, he would find out about these 
things. 

Tom Wilson dozed over his pipe. He 
was awakened by the gentle contact of 
something warm and wet with the fin- 
gers of his hand, which hung over the 
side of the bunk. Beside him, Larry 
sat humbly licking his fingers. 

Shan slept in his accustomed com- 
fort by the foot of the bunk, his great 
limbs now and then twitching in hunting 
dreams; but the waif had left the un- 
accustomed comfort of his bed to creep 
close to this man who had come into his 
life, to express, in the only way that was 
his, his humble gratitude, adoption, and 
the adoration of a dog, which passeth 
human understanding. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOG SENSE. 


D4Y was breaking when Wilson left 

the gas boat and, with the dogs at 
heel, cut across a neck of timber, com- 
ing to an expanse of meadows inter- 
spersed with shallow ponds. Once this 
area had been a gigantic beaver pond 
or succession of them. The brown 
workers had gone, but remnants of their 
old dams remained, grown with grass 
and willows, affording causeways of 
firm footing as well as cover for the 
hunter. 

Wilson went directly to the bushy end 
of one of these dams, between two 
ponds. Though there was high grass, 
the ground surrounding the water was 
reasonably firm, and the ponds them- 
selves open, clear of weeds, with little 
mud and good bottom. It was the spot 
‘to which some six years before -he had 


brought Shan, then a puppy, for his first 
practical work; and to which ten years 
before that he had brought Admiral, 
Shan’s immediate predecessor, then a 
six-months’ pup. There was no hard go- 
ing to discourage a pup or timid dog, 
and the hunter himself might accom- 
pany him almost anywhere, to direct 
and encourage. 

Shan viewed his early training 
ground with vast contempt. The big 
fellow preferred the point shooting over 
decoys in open water, where an amphib- 
ious hunter might display his talent, and 
where as he knew very well there were 
more birds. Though he tolerated the 
other dog, he did not approve him, and 
he was plainly puzzled as to why his 
master, essentially a one-dog man, both- 
ered with him. He, Shan, was able to 
do all the retrieving that one gun could 
furnish, and ask for more. And here it 
was child’s play, kindergarten stuff, 
puppies’ work. Why, then, another 
dog? Shan sat down with dignity, his 
tan features slightly wrinkled as with 
thought, to await developments. 

Wilson would have preferred to have 
had Larry by himself. Two dogs, un- 
less accustomed to working together, are 
hard to handle. Shan was well trained, 
but as a rule he worked alone. Wilson 
put the other dog on a Jeash, noting as 
he did so that the animal shrank a lit- 
tle, as if he associated the action with 
something unpleasant. He corrected 
that by a friendly pat. Then he sat 
down in cover. 

In a few minutes he got his first 
chance, at four pintails crossing between 
the ponds. Two dropped in the grass 
close together. 

Wilson sent Shan, His intention was 
to send Larry for the second bird when 
the Chesapeake, as was his right, had 
retrieved the first. That would be hold- 
ing the scales level, and moreover would 
show the new dog what was wanted. 

But Shan disarranged this neat plan. 
The tawny hunter had marked both 
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birds with the eye of long experience. 
He went for the farther one first, and 
as he turned with it in his mouth he 
came upon the other. He put the first 
bird down beside the second, shoved 
them together with his nose, got one at 
the extreme back of his jaws and the 
other in the grip of canines and lips, 
and came to his master carrying both, 
with the proper pride of a hunter who 
has made a clean-up. 

It was not a new performance for the 
big retriever. He had done it before, 
often from shallow water, more seldom 
from grass. It was made possible by 
the length of the Chesapeake jaw and 
the habit—mark of a gentle-mouthed 
retriever—of carrying a bird at the ex- 
treme back of it. Naturally it was pos- 
sible only with smaller ducks of slender 
build. 

“Well, you darned old collection 
plate!” Wilson said affectionately, as he 
took the birds from his coadjutor. “I 
suppose you're proud of yourself. Not 
going to give Larry a chance, hey? 
Well, next time you stay in.” 


HE next bird was a mallard, a high 

shot; but the bird crumpled cold, 
its momentum carrying it to one of the 
ponds, where it fell well out with a 
splash. Shan glared after it, his mus- 
cles quivering. But his master steadied 
him with a word and loosed the other 
dog. 

“Go get him, Larry!” 

The dog looked at him with bright, 
intelligent eyes, went forward a few 
yards and began to use his nose in the 
grass. It seemed that he had not seen 
the bird fall. There was no hurry about 
retrieving it, and Wilson lit his pipe and 
watched the animal, giving no further 
orders or indication of his wishes. 

“Working all right,” he soliloquized. 
“Hunting, though he don’t know what 
for. Not bad in that grass, with no 
scent to start him going, Makings of a 
dog, with easy handling. Hallo! 


What’s he got now? Must smell one of 
Shan’s birds.” = 

Larry had seemed to catch a scent. 
His nose went down eagerly and his ‘tail 
began to oscillate. But he drew away 
to the right. Suddenly he dived into a 
patch of tangled grass and backed out 
with something in his mouth. 

“Darned if he hasn’t found a cripple,” 
Wilson muttered, well pleased. “Not 
too bad, at all. Hey, Shan, look what 
Larry’s got all by his lonely!” 

The cripple was a young mallard, 
wounded by some other hunter days be- 
fore, down to skin and bone. Wilson 
put it out of pain. He disliked such 
tasks. But he praised and petted the 
dog. Then he took him to the edge of 
the pond and pointed out the dead bird. 
When Larry saw it, he waded out and 
began to swim toward it. 

But at this point Shan, the perfect 
retriever, the model dog, again deranged 
Wilson’s plans. More, he became 
guilty of a serious misdemeanor. 

All his life Shan had done all Wil- 
son’s retrieving, brought every bird that 
had fallen to his gun. As he looked at 
it, his master’s birds were his, by right, 
to be mouthed by no other dog. The 
sight of this interloper doing the work 
that was his by right was too much. 
He came from behind his master with 
a rush, took the water in his customary 
flying leap, his limbs going in the swim- 
ming stroke even in the air, and, heed- 
less of Wilson’s sharp “Whoa!” he 
forged past the slower swimmer as a 
speed launch passes a family tub, 
reached the bird, got it with his usual 
grip at the back of his jaws, and with 
a scornful snort turned for land. Larry, 
meeting him and turning to swim along- 
side, eager for a share in the honor, re- 
ceived a ferocious warning to keep his 
distance. 

Wilson for the first time in years 
was seriously displeased with his favor- 
ite. ‘“Whoa” or “No,” indistinguishable 
to a dog’s ears, was in his very limited 
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training vocabulary an imperative com- 
mand to halt, or to cease instantly what- 
ever the dog was doing. It was the 
first command he taught a pup, the 
foundation on which he built. It was 
fundamental, a basic law for his dogs. 
Shan knew it well. 

After that one sharp command which 
he knew the dog had heard, understood 
and yet disobeyed, Wilson kept silence. 
That was his way. He never repeated 
an order which he knew was under- 
stood; and, though infinitely patient in 
instruction, he never passed over un- 
ruly infractions of established disci- 
pline. He might have made allowance 
for and overlooked the “break ;” but not 
the flagrant disobedience of his com- 
mand. Shan, then, favorite and com- 
panion as he was, David to his Jonathan 
or Absalom to his David, was due fora 
licking and a good one. 

“You would, would you?” he said, as 
the dog tendered him the bird by rais- 
ing his head. ‘You'd go before I told 
you, keep going after I told you to 
whoa! You know better. Shame on 
you!” 

Thus chidden, the big fellow dropped 
the bird, dropped his ears. He was 
perfectly aware that he had broken the 
law. Punishments were infrequent, but 
he knew he was in for one this time, 
after his double dereliction. 

“Pick that bird up!’ Wilson ordered. 
“Give it to me properly.” He took 
the bird from the dog’s mouth and 
tossed it out in the pond. “Go get him, 
Larry.” 

Larry swam the short distance 
eagerly, watched by the drooping Shan. 
Having given this object lesson, Wilson 
ordered the dogs to heel and returned 
to his stand, where he cut and trimmed 
a stout but pliant switch. When he 
punished, he did so, deliberately, without 
temper, usually with evenly spaced cuts 
of a switch which stung but did not 
injure, a method very different from the 
wild rain of blows of an angry man. 


Animals seem to understand this differ- 
ence. | 

“Come here!” he ordered Shan. 

The big dog came to his feet and lay 
down, reluctantly but obediently. He 
knew quite well that he had broken the 
law of dog and man, knew exactly what 
he was about to be punished for. After 
it was over, he would jump up and 
shake himself, and there would be a 
fresh deal all around, with no hold- 
over. 

But as Wilson raised the switch for 
the first cut, he chanced to glance at the 
other dog, and something in the animal 
attitude gave him pause. The dog was 
regarding him intently, and, it seemed. 
apprehensively. His bright eyes were 
slightly darkened as by fear. Wilson 
tried to read what was going on in the 
brain behind them, and what he thought 
he read there made him lower his hand. 

“Scared,” he said aloud, “scared at 
the sight of a switch. And if I trim 
Shan, it’ll scare him worse. He won’t 
know why I’m doing it, though Shan 
knows darn well. All he'll see is an- 
other dog getting a licking, just when 
he was beginning to think that I was a 
man who was kind to dogs. It’ll upset 
the notion he has of me, and spoil every- 
thing. He'll think maybe it’ll be his 
turn next. So I can’t lick Shan— 
though I ought to.” He threw the 
switch into the bushes. “Shan, you old 
rascal, you get off this time. But mind 
you behave yourself!’ 

But though he had quite determined 
on punishment, inwardly he was glad of 
the excuse for leniency. He and Shan 
were friends. The dog was more of a 
companion than a possession. 


THAT morning he gave Larry the 
easy work, calling on Shan only for 
the harder. And he was surprised at 
the quickness with which the Irish wa- 
ter spaniel picked it up, and the eager- 
ness he began to display. ’ 
“He’s got the makings of a real good 
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dog,” he decided. “But he’s got to be 
handled awful easy, and no more than a 
little scolding till he has time to find 
himself. 

“Him and the boy ought to get along 
well. That’s what a dog like this wants 
—somebody young to run about with 
and play with and chum with. A man, 
somehow, don’t seem to fit in right with 
a certain kind of dog. Now, Shan fits 
me, and I fit him. He’s big and wise, 
and mostly steady; and even as a pup, 
he wasn’t feather-headed. He always 
seemed to be thinking of his job—sort 
of a dignified, grown-up, man’s dog. 

“But this dog is diff’rent. I dunno’s 
he ever had the chance to play with 
young folks, but I know he wants to. 
He puts me in mind of my old Beaver. 
He’s nervous and high-strung and affec- 
tionate, and he’s just starvin’ for some 
one to show it to. He likes me, but 
he’ll like the boy better. I’ll stay here 
two or three days, to give him a chance 
tc find himself, and then J’ll go home.” 

He diversified the work for Larry by 
taking him into the brush for partridge. 
This was not Shan’s game. The big 
fellow stalked sedately at heel while 
Larry ranged the thickets enthusiasti- 
cally. Jn common with all the spaniel 
tribe, he loved to investigate odd cor- 
ners. He had a good nose. Some birds 
treed when flushed, and he barked at 
them as they stood on limbs above him, 
statuclike save for craning movements 
of the head. 

Wilson never shot a treed bird. It 
was too much like murder. He liked to 
watch them peering down at him with 
bright eyes from their fancied security, 
their attention mainly on the dog, which 
presumably they took for a species of 
fox. But now and then he got wing 
shots, sometimes in fairly open stuff, 
but more often getting but a glimpse of 
a hurtling body propelled by roaring 
wings, on which he swung in its line of 
flight, the bird itself invisible as he 
pulled trigger. 


It was snap-shooting, totally different 
from the deliberate, calculated swing 
of the duck shot, more rapid, more con- 
centrated, calling for more instant ac- 
tion, as well as for a lighter weapon 
of more open pattern than the heavy, 
full-choked duck gun, which was the 
only one he had with him. He got a 
fair number of birds, but he did not 
excel at this shooting. It showed him, 
to his regret, that he was slowing up. 

At the end of three days, Larry was 
a different animal. His stiffness and 
soreness had worn off. Proper food 
and plenty of it had put heart in him; 
and most of all his confidence in Wil- 
son was complete. Now he no longer 
shrank away from the hand, or jumped 
nervously at sudden movements. 


BY this time Wilson no longer had the 

shooting to himself. A party had 
come in and established a camp farther 
down the bay. On what Wilson decided 
should be his last day, one of this party 
took up a position within sight of him. 
Apparently this hunter had no dog. He 
spent considerable time looking for 
birds that fell in the grass, and seemed 
to have trouble in finding them. Even- 
tually he came to Wilson, to ask the 
assistance of his dogs, offering to pay 
for it. 

“T’ll give you a hand, of course,” Wil- 
son agreed readily. “I don’t want any 
money for it. Glad to.” 

“Well, that’s mighty decent of you,” 
the other acknowledged. 

His name, Wilson learned as they 
walked together, was Carson, and duck 
shooting was a new game to him over 
which he was now enthusiastic. But he 
knew little about dogs, and had never 
seen a retriever work. He seemed a 
little doubtful of the ability of Wil. 
son’s to find the birds he had dropped. 

“T’yve got about a dozen down alto- 
gether, some in grass and some out in 
the water. If they can find three or 
four, they'll be doing well, I think.” 
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“Ought to get ’em all,” Wilson re- 
turned; “that is, if you know about 
where the grassed birds dropped, and if 
those in the slough haven't got away off 
in the middle. That slough has a bad 
bottom, too soft for a man to wade, 
and it’s boggy in those cat-tails. But 
Shan can go through it all right. We'll 
get the birds that fell in the slough 
first.” 

“Wouldn’t it be best to get the birds 
in the grass first? Easier.” 

“A bird in grass ain’t easy if its been 
killed a while or lies close. Reason I 
want to hunt the slough first is on ac- 
count of the dogs. A hunt in the grass 
afterward will dry them off and clean 
them up.” 

Carson was impressed. “I shouldn’t 
have thought of that. You seem to look 
after your dogs pretty well.” 

“T try to. Retrievin’s a hard job. A 
dog likes it, but it’s hard, just the same. 
Cold water, wallowin’ through mud, sit- 
tin’ around wet all day in freezin’ 
weather. It’s part of a dog’s job, of 
course, but I always give him the best 
deal I can. That’s one of your birds 
out there, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. There’s another just to the 
right.” 

“T see it now.” 
the birds to the Chesapeake. 
Larry! Go get him, Shan!” 

Shan retrieved the birds. 

Carson was enthusiastic. 

“That’s wonderful.” 

“That?” Wilson returned, in surprise. 
“That’s nothing. Any dog with any 
trainin’ at all would do that.” 

“Would this other one—Larry, you 
call him?” 

“Oh, yes. But he’s got a long coat, 
and it’s muddy out there. Needs a 
strong dog. Now where are the other 
birds?” 

“Two are somewhere in that tangle 
of ‘rushes. One at this end, and the 
other halfway down. or out beyond. 
Perhaps we’d better not bother about 


Wilson pointed out 
“Steady, 


them. 
them.” 

“We'll see, anyway. See that mess 
of stuff out there, Shan?” Wilson ad- 
dressed his favorite, at the same time 
indicating with his arm. “Two birds 
out there. Hunt ’em up. Go get him!” 

“You’d think he understood what you 
said,’ Carson commented, as Shan 
crossed the intervening water, attained 
the rushes and disappeared. 

“So he did,” Wilson returned. ‘That 
is, he knew what I wanted. It’s about 
the same thing.” 

They could hear Shan plunging 
through the bog and rushes, the waving 
of the tops of the vegetation indicat- 
ing his course. He was hunting thor- 
oughly. After some minutes he ap- 
peared at the edge of the tangle and 
looked toward his master. Wilson 
waved his hand, gesturing strongly to 
the right. The dog disappeared in the 
direction thus indicated. 

“Well, I'll be darned!’ Carson ex- 
claimed. “He goes the way you tell 
him!” 

“Sure,” said Wilson. “Why not?” 

“Well, I never saw anything like it 
before.” 

“No?” Wilson was mildly surprised. 
“For real arm control you ought to see 
a good collie or sheep dog workin’. 
Bred to it, I guess. But all my dogs 
will answer to my arm—some better 
than others, of course. That’s what 
Shan came to the edge for—for me to 
tell him where to hunt next. Of course 
he didn’t see the bird fall, but he knows 
there is one or I wouldn’t have sent him 
in, and so he figures I must know about 
where it is—or anyway that I know 
more about it than he does. He's willin’ 
to use his nose and to hunt till I tell 
him to stop; but he wants to know 
where.” 

“You think he thinks all that? That 
ideas like that actually pass through his 
mind ?” a 

“Well, figure it out for yourself. You 


It isn’t likely a dog could find 
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-saw what he did,.and what I did, and 
you see what he’s. doin’ now. Ain’t it 
reasonable ?” 

“It’s more than that—it’s logical,” 
Carson admitted. “I don’t know much 
about dogs, and it’s all new to me.” 

“Yes? Well, of course you have to 
be able to wave a dog right or left, or 
he isn’t much good in stuff like this, or 
out in open water with a cripple divin’ 
and a sea runnin’. When a dog is swim- 
min’, he can’t see a divin’ bird like you 
can standin’ up in your boat or in a 
blind. So you got to have some way of 
showin’ him.” 

“But how do you train him?” 

“Well, it takes time. All trainin’ 
does, and this sort of works in with 
the rest. A lot of it a dog picks up him- 
self, sort of natural, by usin’ his head. 
If you're trainin’ a pup to retrieve by 
throwin’ out a glove for him, he sees 
your arm swingin’, and after a while he 
knows the glove’s goin’ to go in the di- 
rection your arm swings. If you make 
false motions and cover up his eyes 
when you make the real throw, chances 
are he’ll start off in the way your arm 
was swingin’ when he saw it. Only 
that’s sort of foolin’ him, and it’s best 
never to fool a dog. 

“So what I mostly do, I hide a glove 
or whatever he’s used to retrievin’ and 
knows the scent of, out in the grass 
somewhere. Then I tell him ‘Hunt ’em 
up! and motion with my arm the way 
I’m goin’ to go. A dog will go the 
gen’ral direction you do, just to keep 
with you, and I keep him in close. I 
wave my hand the way I’m goin’ to turn. 
By and by he gets the idea. When he 
finds the glove a few times he hooks 
it up in his mind that I’ve been wavin’ 
toward it. Then it’s easy. Dogs have 
plenty of sense, and they think a man 
has more. So they’ll look to a man for 
instructions, if they’re at fault. Sendin’ 
a dog to right or. left is easy. What's 
harder is to get him to gé straight out 
and keep on goin’ as far as you want.” 


“Will your dogs do that?” : 

“Shan will, on land or in water, as 
far as he can see me, as long as I keep 
motionin’. Then, to make him come 
straight to me from wherever he is, I 
hold my arm straight up. Then he 
comes on a line.” 

“But you could whistle him in, or cal! 
him.” 

“When there’s a wind, a dog can’t al- 
ways hear. And I hate to be callin’ and 
whistlin’. The quieter you can handle 
a dog, the better. It’s all right to talk 
to him—I talk to my dogs a lot in a 
friendly way—but for handling them, 
I’ve got only about half a dozen orders, 
like ‘No,’ or ‘Whoa,’ ‘Steady,’ ‘Down,’ 
‘Heel,’ ‘Hunt ’em up’ and ‘Go get him:' 
Always the same word for the same 
thing. And I say ’em as if I meant 
’em. Which I do. Dogs mind your 
tone as much as the words. So do 
horses. Bein’ able to make a dog come 
straight to you is mighty handy some- 
times.” 

“To get him to come at once, do you 
mean ?” 

“Not that, exactly. It helps in re- 
trievin’, For instance, a dog is huntin’ 
a bird out in a slough, and he gets out 
beyond where you think the bird is lyin’. 
Wavin’ him to right or left isn’t any 
good. So what you do, you move along 
till you think the bird ought to be lyin’ 
about on a line with you and the dog, 
and hold up your hand. If your guess 
is right, the dog will come close enough 
to the bird to wind him on his way in 
to you. There! Shan’s got your bird 
now.” 


HAN appeared with the bird, a fine- 
feathered mallard drake, and came 

ashore with it, delivering it to his mas- 
ter’s hand. 

“Never mind the other,” said Carson. 
“T didn’t expect this one.” 

“Oh, Shan may’s well clean up -for 
you,” said Wilson. ‘One more, Shan. 
Get the other one.” 
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“Now, that’s different,” said Carson, 
who was observant. “That’s a different 
order. Before, you said ‘Go get him!’ 
Now you say ‘Get the other one!’ And 
you said you always had the one com- 
mand for the one thing.” 

“Tt does look like I was mixed a lit- 
tle,’ Wilson admitted, “but I’ll tell you 
about that. When Shan was a pup, he 
used to fetch my slippers for me from 
the bedroom. He knows the meanin’ 
of words like ‘slipper’ and ‘glove’ and 
‘overshoe’ and a few things like that. 
Lots of dogs do. Well, I’d tell him to 
go get me my slippers, and he’d come 
with one, and I’d say ‘Get the other one’ 
and he’d go and do it. So when I say 
that now, he knows there’s a second one 
to get of whatever it is. I wouldn’t tell 
him that for a first bird. So you see 
his pickin’ up the meanin’ of that order 
was sort of accident. I didn’t train him 
to it with huntin’ in view, but just for 
foolin’ around the house. But just the 
same it comes in handy.” 

“T see. But you’re letting him do it 
all. How about the other dog?” 

“Well, that’s pretty hard goin’ out 
there,” Wilson admitted. ‘No use get- 
tin’ two dogs all muddied up. Larry 
will hunt the grassed birds. This is 
just play for Shan, for two or three 
birds. He’s big, and strong, and long 
in the legs and short of coat. He can 
slash right through what would be hard 
work for Larry.” 

Shan got the fourth bird, after a long 
hunt, delivered it, shook himself and 
looked expectant. 

“No more out there, you old slough- 
hound,” his master told him, with a 
friendly pat. ‘Now you can clean your- 
self off in the grass. And mind you 
don’t tangle with Larry over any bird.” 

In the grass, Larry did well. He had 
an excellent nose. Carson was pleased 
and gratified. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you and your 
dogs, I wouldn’t have got one of these 
birds.” 


“Didn’t it strike you that was how it 
would be when you took your stand 
here?’ Wilson asked. 

“Why, no, it didn’t. I thought I 
could find anything that fell on the 
grass, and I didn’t think birds would 
fall so far out in the slough.” 

“Lots of birds lost that way. It ain’t 
right to kill what you can’t get.” 

“No,” Carson admitted frankly, “it 
isn’t. I ought to have a dog—if I’m 
going to do much duck shooting.” 

“Yes, a man pretty near has to have 
one.” ‘ 

“Will you sell me one of yours? I 
don’t suppose you’d part with the Ches- 
apeake, but how about the other? He’d 
do me. I'll give you whatever you say 
he’s worth.” 

Wilson considered and 
head. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I guess not. 
I’ve sort of promised him to a friend 
of mine.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A BOY AND A DOG. 


OM WILSON went home with his 

game and his dogs, much to Shan’s 
disgust, for the big fellow thoroughly 
disapproved these silly home-comings in 
the hunting season. From the time the 
leaves first yellowed until they carpeted 
the ground and the snow carpeted them; 
until the little bays froze tight and the 
ice struck out from the points and bound 
the marshes to iron hardness, and the 
great, gray honkers passed southward 
high up against the steel-blue sky, dim 
liners of the air against the bright- 
pointed stars that heralded the annual 
freeze-up—it was hunting time, not to 
be wasted at home, which was well 
enough in winter and summer, but not 
to be endured when the ducks were fly- 
ing. 

But Larry, less sophisticated, investi- 
gated the house and its surroundings 
and found them good. There were 
grass and water and trees, the bay in 


shook his 
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the foreground, and, in the background 
behind the garden, woods full of scents 
delectable to the nostrils of a dog. He 
was rapidly losing his timidity, begin- 
ning to show the curiosity and investi- 
gating spirit that were his by right of 
kis spaniel blood. 

His head and tail were carried higher, 
tokens of better heart. He was now on 
excellent terms with Shan. The big fel- 
low seemed no longer to regard him as 
an intruder; he accepted him if not as 
an equal at least as a possession of his 
master, and so a part of his own re- 
sponsibilities. The smaller dog de- 
ferred to the Chesapeake as if recog- 
nizing the latter’s priority. 

But he was allowed little time to set- 
tle down in these surroundings, pleas- 
ant as they were. Wilson spent most 
of the shooting season on his gas boat; 
and he had arranged for a hunt with a 
crony of his, Joe Claflin, the possessor 
of a black, curly retriever which, though 
aging, its owner swore to be the equal 
if not the superior of Shan. Thus he 
was merely home between trips, and it 
seemed to him that the sooner Larry 
was in the hands of his young master, 
the better. And so, it being a Saturday 
morning, he took his gun and the dogs 
and tramped off up the shore. 

As it was Saturday, a school holiday, 
he was pretty sure that he would find 
the boy in the neighborhood of the 
marshy bay near his father’s farm, try- 
ing for ducks, or in the brush back of 
it, looking for partridge. The event 
proved the first guess correct. As he 

“neared the bay, he heard a couple of 
shots, and presently discovered the boy 
near the end of a marshy point, in the 
rushes of which he had been concealed. 
As Wilson neared him, he saw that he 
had come at a most opportune time. 

The boy had shot a mallard, but the 
bird had fallen in the water some yards 
from shore. He was now engaged in 
an attempt to retrieve it, for which pur- 
pose, being dogless, he had equipped 


himself with a fishing line with a lead 
sinker tied to one end. This he was 
endeavoring to cast across the floating 
body of the bird, so that he might draw 
it in; but so far his casts had been 
futile. Several times he had got the line 
across the duck, but each time it had 
slipped off. The wind was now setting 
the bird outward, almost beyond the 
limits of his casts. His last one, to the 
length of his line, fell short. 

“Darn it!” he muttered, in disgust; 
and after a moment’s hesitation sat 
down and began to pull off his boots 
as a preliminary to complete disrobe- 
ment. The water was cold, but he was 
not going to lose a mallard. He was 
half stripped when Wilson pushed 
through the rushes. 

“Goin’ in swimmin’, son?” the man 
asked. “Sort of late in the year, ain’t 
it?” 

The boy grinned. 

“Hallo, Mr. Wilson! I wasn’t going 
to lose that mallard.” He stared as he 
caught sight of the two dogs. “Why, 
where'd you get that Irish?” 

“T sort of picked him up. The fellow 
that had him didn’t have much use for 
him. Put on your shirt, son, and we'll 
see if he'll get that bird for you.” He 
waited till the boy had resumed his gar- 
ments. “I want you to send him out 
for it yourself, son. Larry, his name 
is.” 

The boy snapped his fingers entic- 
ingly. 

“Here, Larry! Good dog. Fetch it 
out, Larry. Bring him here!” 

But Larry, though he wagged his tail, 
looked at Wilson. 

“Now what have I always told you, 
son?” the man reproved the boy. 
“Haven’t I always told you never to 
go jumpin’ around and snappin’ your 
fingers at a dog, but to keep quiet and 
steady, and talk to him like both of you 
had brains? And haven’t I told you 
never to give him two or three orders 
to do one thing?” 
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“Yes,” 
facedly. 

“Well, you want to remember it, if 
you want a dog to work for you real 
well. This dog understands ‘Go get 
him!’ same as I use for Shan. Try 
that.” 

The boy tried it, but the dog looked 
at Wilson. 

“All right, Larry,” the man nodded. 
“Steady, Shan. Try him again, son.” 

He accompanied the boy’s next re- 
peated command with a wave of his 
hand. Larry went for the bird, got 
it neatly, and came ashore to Wilson. 

“I want you to take it from him,” 
Wilson told the lad. “Do it easy, and 
pat him a little first. He likes it. That’s 
it. I want him to get used to you.” 

“To me?” the boy wondered. 

“Yes. I want you and him to be good 
friends. He’s sort of nervous, but I 
think he’s a good dog.” 

“He’s a dandy!” the boy confirmed. 
“He’s pure bred, isn’t he?” 

“Pretty close to it, I’d say. 
know his breeding. 
yours.” 

“Mine?” the boy exclaimed. ‘‘Gosh!” 
His eyes shone, expressing the thanks 
for which his young tongue found no 
words. 

“Uh-huh,” Wilson nodded. “Now I 
want to tell you something about him, 
so you'll know how to handle him. He’s 
a good hunting dog naturally, but he’s 
been abused. He’s been starved and 
kicked and licked half to death. He 
ain’t exactly cowed, but he’s been so 
near it that it’s just on the balance, even 
now. When I got him, he was scared 
of me and of everybody. He’s just 
coming out of that—beginning to find 
out that there’s such things as decent 
human beings in the world—but you’ve 
got to be mighty easy with him. You’ve 
got to speak to him gentle and quiet, and 
no matter what he does or don’t do, you 
mustn’t punish him. If you lose your 
temper with him just once, you’ll undo 


the boy admitted shame- 


I don’t 
Anyway, he’s 


what I’ve made a start at, and what I 
want you to keep up—teachin’ him con- 
fidence in human bein’s. Now, will you 
remember all that?” 

“You bet I will!” the boy promised. 
“Tl treat him right. There won’t be 
nobody but me feed him or lay a hand 
on him. A real Irish retriever! Gee! 
it’s awful good of you, Mr. Wilson.” 

“That’s all right, son,’ Wilson told 
him. “I want you to have a good dog, 
and I want this dog to have a good 
master and a good home. So it’s about 
an even break. He'll make you a good 
chum. He’s mighty affectionate, and 
you can pet him all you like. The more, 
the better. He’s sort of taken a notion 
to me, in the short time I’ve had him, 
but he’ll take to you as well or better, 
in a few days. Now, we'll just sit down 
and wait for ducks. You do the shootin’ 
and handle the dog. After that I'll go 
home with you, so you won't have to 
lead him. That’d make him nervous 
and get him off to a bad start.” 

Toward evening, Larry had retrieved 
half a dozen ducks for his new master, 
to the high disgust of Shan, to whom 
the réle of spectator was new and un- 
grateful. Wilson went home with the 
boy, and after supper took pains to ex- 
plain to his father his ideas concerning 
the dog, finding him sympathetic, for he 
was a good man with animals. Then 
he went home. He knew that once 
more Larry’s world had been shattered, 
but he had a certain warm conscious- 
ness that he had done his best for the 
canine waif that had crossed his path. 

Shan, as he stalked beside his master 
on their homeward way down the 
brush-fringed road lit by a cold young 
moon, plainly approved the resumption 
of their strait companionship. At 
home, Wilson lit his pipe and settled 
down for an hour’s reading. Presently 
the big Chesapeake rose and came to 
sit beside him, thrusting his muzzle be- 
neath his master’s arm. Wilson thought 


‘he understood. 
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“You're tellin’ me it’s good to be 
alone again, just the two of us, ain’t 
you, old pup?” he said, as he caressed 
the smooth, broad head and rubbed the 
great, muscular neck. “So it is. But 
at that, Larry is a pretty good little dog. 
I could have got fond of him. I'll bet 
right now the poor little cuss is won- 
derin’ what’s goin’ to happen to him 
next. I wonder if he ever had a decent 
home? JI wonder who had him before 
that damn Cleary?” 

As Larry obviously could never sup- 
ply this information, Wilson remained 
in ignorance. 

Tom Wilson went on his hunt with 
Claflin without seeing more of his ca- 
Nine protégé; and he and Claflin, once 
away by themselves, made a good hunt 
of it. They were old cronies and en- 
joyed each other’s company. They did 
not return for a fortnight, and when 
they did, it was with plans for another 
and final shoot for that season already 
laid. Wilson was busy for several days. 
Then he decided to see how Larry had 
settled down. The dog had had time 
to adopt his young master and fit into 
his new surroundings. 


AGAIN it was a Saturday morning, 

after a hard frost. Wilson took 
his light sixteen gauge and Shan, and 
instead of following the shore struck 
off through the woods. The ground was 
piled with a leafy carpet which rustled 
underfoot. The trees, save the conifere, 
were bare-armed. It was a morning 
when smokes go straight upward, when 
sounds carry far, when the air pos- 
sesses a great clarity. 

Such a morning Wilson loved. 
Though he might have had several shots 
at partridge, he did not lift the gun 
tucked under his arm. He walked 
slowly, sniffing the odors of fallen 
leaves, breathing the crisp air with keen 
enjoyment. On such a morning it was 
good to be alive, to be one’s own mas- 
ter, to have the open to revel in. A 


faint savor of the keen zest of. nee bore 
hood in woods and waters and the out- 
door world came back to him across the 
intervening years; a flash of memory 
of old, forgotten things, of sounds and 
scents calling up misty visions of long 
ago. 

He struck into a long-disused tote 
road, now partly grown with saplings, 
its ancient corduroying rotten, green 
with moss, and followed it. 

Ahead of him the report of a gun 
shattered the silence, startling him, dis- 
sipating his mood. An instant later a 
partridge sailed down the old road, and 
at sight of him swerved wildly to the 
left. Automatically, in pure reflex 
action, he pitched his gun to his shoul- 
der, wheeled and swung. At the sharp 
rap of the nitro, the whirring wings 
folded, and the body of the bird, just 
topping the brush, seemed to sink into 
it. 

As Shan came back with the bird, 
young Anson and Larry appeared. The 
boy was carrying a partridge. The dog 
trotted beside, sniffing at the bird. He 
carried head and tail high. There was 
companionship in his bearing. 

“T got one,” the boy stiiodticed 
proudly, “on the wing. If I’d had a 
double barrel, I’d have got both.” 

“Take the other, anyway,” said Wil- 
son, handing him the bird. “I didn’t 
mean to shoot. How is Larry coming 
on?” 

“Fine!” the boy replied. “He doesn’t 
seem afraid of anything now, and he 
stays right with me. I guess he’s going 
to be a one-man dog.” 

“That’s the kind to have,” Wilson 
agreed. “I’m mighty glad to hear it.” 

He bent to pat the grotesque, top- 
knotted head, rubbed the neck and 
scratched the ears. Larry took these 
caresses in friendly manner, but almost 
as he would have taken them from a 
stranger. He remembered Wilson, but 
it was plain to the latter that the dog 
now knew to whom he belonged. 
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Which was as it should be, and as he 
had hoped. Larry exchanged greetings 
with Shan. Then he looked at his 
young master expectantly, impatiently. 
Apparently the mutual adoption of boy 
and dog was complete. 

“Going down to the bay for a crack 
at the ducks?” Wilson asked. 

“Yes, I guess so. Are you coming, 
too?” 

“No, not to-day. I’m just fooling 
around. Good luck, son!” 

“Thanks, Mr. Wilson. Same to you. 
Larry’s sure going to be some dog! 
Good-by.” 


turned, looking after the pair as they 
went down the old tote road, the boy 
walking briskly, the dog nosing the 
brush, Just a boy and a dog, going 
hunting together on a bright fall morn- 
ing! But into old Tom Wilson’s eyes 
crept a certain wistfulness. And after 
they had passed from sight, his mental 
vision still beheld a boy and a dog—not 
young Anson and Larry—but another 
dog remembered as Beaver, now dust 
for forty years, and another boy—the 
boy he used to be. 

So long he stood motionless that Shan 
became uneasy. 


Wilson went on a few steps and then “Ar-r-rh!” said Shan. 


Another story by Mr. A. M. Chisholm will appear in an early issue of 
THE Popuar. 
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THE COWBOYS OF THE SPANISH MAIN 


HE word “buccaneer” lives on in a romantic haze in the mind of almost 

every American. From childhood up he has met in book, in painting, in 

moving picture, and in fireside yarn that strange, thrilling word, trailing 

crimson and glorious adventure across the seas which encircle the West 
Indies. The origin of “buccaneer,” however, is not quite so romantic. “Butcher” 
would be a free translation. In those exciting years after Columbus had discovered 
Hispaniola—now Haiti—for the honor and glory of Isabella and Ferdinand and 
the profit of old Spain, the Castilian governors of this island, which formed the 
hub of the dons’ acquisitions in the New World, waged a private war with some 
Trench and English squatters whose headquarters was on the adjacent rocky 
islet of Tortuga. These hearties lived a robust and boisterous life, supporting 
themselves by hunting and killing the wild cattle which abounded on Hispaniola. 
They cured the meat by smoking over a slow fire, a method learned from the 
Carib Indians, erstwhile lords of the island, and preserved the skins and then 
sold both meat and hides to skippers of ships who put into Tortuga to stock up 
with water and incidentally with an excellent food commodity which was very 
cheap for the fact that the royal court of Spain collected no taxes on its produc- 
tion or sale. These wild hunters were called “boucaniers,” a French term signify- 
ing persons engaged in smoke-curing meat. - 

The Spanish authorities mercilessly hounded these squatters and defeated 
them in many bloody engagements with pike and cutlass, until finally, in despair, 
they gave up the profession of purveyors of bootleg meat and took to the sea in 
long boats, swooping down upon the dignified but clumsy and poorly defended 
merchant galleons of the Main. This new venture proved so profitable that the 
entire polyglot population of Tortuga gave up the beef industry and flew the 
Jolly Roger on the prows of captured ships. 


Brown’s in Town 


By John L. Considine and Patrick Casey 


The chips were clacking on the gaming tables when Ned Ingram made 
his big play. Now even in the refurbished West of to-day, a grown man 


can’t do what Ned did and still cherish safety and comfort. 


Perhaps the 


effectiveness of his act was due to its novelty, the implicit drama with 
which it was charged. But the fact is, Ned did get away with it, and you are 
at liberty to supply whatsoever reasons you will for his astounding success. 


years ago, it would properly begin 

with the two bearded strangers, an 

old and younger man, journey-weary 
and cold-benumbed, alighting from the 
Overland stage in front of the Nugget 
Hotel of La Java City on a raw and 
gusty night in mid-November. 

Being up-to-date and craving action, 
we jump all such atmospheric prelimi- 
naries and launch forth with: The el- 
derly man—ha! you’ve recognized him 
—returned to his son—for it was he— 
at the post office where he had asked 
for mail addressed to Edward Ingram. 

“Ned,” said “Old Man” Ingram, in a 
complaining tone, “the clerk told me 
they were full to the limit. The stage 
driver was right. I’m plumb tuckered 
out, but I’ve looked about and there’s 


[ this story were written fifty or more 


no other place but the Nugget House to 
put up at. The rest are all shacks of 
dance halls and gambling hells.” 

“We'll have to get a room for you 
somehow, dad,” said the young fellow 
determinedly. They recrossed the un- 
paved street to the hotel. “You take a 
seat by the stove in the lobby here, 
dad,” he suggested, “while I prospect 
around a bit.” 

He spoke in a slow deliberate drawl 
—because he was in the West where 
men always speak that a way. His ac- 
tions were correspondingly lacking in 
impetuosity. Especially for so youth: 
ful a man, although to judge from his 
sandy beard and long, unkempt red hair 
curling about the brim of his cap, it 
would have been difficult to estimate his 
precise age, 
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He did not charge directly down upon 
the offending clerk. No, he sauntered 
about the lobby, bringing up slightly to 
the rear of the desk upon which leaned, 
the clerk, a stoutish, loose-lipped man 
of about forty, also bearded and with a 
large, yellow diamond in his shirt front. 
The clerk was chatting with a depart- 
ing guest who was just settling his ac- 
count and leaving a room vacant. 

“A burly ruffian,” the client was say- 
ing. “A big, red-headed, sandy-whis- 
kered lout with mean little bloodshot 
eyes. It was at breakfast and I ast him 
for a knife to cut the loaf of bread. 
You won’t believe me, but I’m willing 
to take solemn oath that knife was this 
long!” And the man extended his 
hands to indicate a length of about 
eighteen inches. 

“T’ve seed them most that long,” as- 
sented the clerk matter-of-factly. “A 
good: foot, anyway.” 

““You may not care to use this for 
carving that hunk of dummy,’ says the 
lop-eared geezer, ‘when I tell you I’ve 
killed sixteen men with it.” The nar- 
rator paused, aghast again at the recol- 
lection. 

“What did you do?” asked the clerk, 
with a smile. 

“Do? What could I do? Couldn't 
very well refuse a feller like that, could 
I? So I took the knife and cut the 
bread with it. But I lost my appetite 
instanter.” 

“Don’t wonder,” 
clerk perfunctorily. 

The other wasn’t finished, however. 
“Think of the comp’ny employing a 
murderer like that as station keeper!” 
he exploded. 

“Uh-huh! They do lay themselves 
out to do some outlandish things,” 
drawled the clerk, and stifled an incipi- 
ent yawn. “I’ve heard tell of this Sam 
Brown afore. He carved up a promis- 
ing young faro dealer over Marston 
way. Popular young sport, too. Whop- 
ping big funeral. Too bad.” 


sympathized the 


“Yet it might have been worser,” 
qualified the other. “Brown might have 
chanced to stop over here and taken a 
pussonal dislike to the cut of your jib 
and whiskers.” 

“True,” agreed the clerk. “And 
same’s by, I’m glad he’s in Ruby and 
fixed permanent with a job. Hope he 
stays put there till the vigilantes git 
busy and make him a present of a 
Manila necktie.” 

“Waal, if he ever gits to be belle of 
the ball at a hanging bee,” drawled the 
guest, with a touch of malice, “it won’t 
be in Ruby, old socks, ’cause he’s head- 
ing this way. He mentioned he’d be 
dropping into La Java in a day or two.” 

“The deuce he did! When did you 
say you passed: through Ruby, mister?” 

“Just four days gone.” 

“T believe,” observed the clerk, stand- 
ing erect now, “you said he wears sandy 
whiskers, a big fellow?” 

“Sandy beard, reddish hair and big 
as all outdoors. You ain’t going to spit 
in his eye or do anything rash of that 
sort?” the departing one inquired. 

“You bet I ain’t, pardner!” was his 
emphatic reply. “Sam Brown is my 
bosom chum from the second I clap eyes 
on that red head and sandy whiskers of 
hisn! The best in the house won’t be 
good enough for Sam, you'll hear me 
tootin’ from the momint he puts his 
John Hancock on the register—provid- 
ing, a course, he knows how to write.” 

“Oh, he kin scribble after a fashion. 
Station keepers must be able to sign 
their names, leastways. But if the pen 
is mightier than the bowie knife, Sam 
Brown hasn’t found it out yet!” And 
slipping his receipted bill into a wallet, 
the guest, in a certain spiteful elation, 
left the clerk to his now obviously seri- 
ous reflections. 


[ NSTEAD of asking for the vacated 

room, Edward Ingram left the Nug- 
get Hotel as unobtrusively as he had 
entered it and, scanning the shop signs, 
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strolied down the main and only street. 
He came to where a monstrous wooden 
gun indicated a gunsmithery and, enter- 
ing, inspected a counter show case 
wherein reposed an assortment of weap- 
ons. The proprietor stepped forth from 
the rear. 

“Have you any secondhand bowies ?” 
broached Ingram, 

“Sure,” affirmed the smith. ‘“Here’s 
one with three notches in the handle. 
You can have it cheap. The steel ain’t 
warranted, though.” 

“That’s all right. TI don’t expect to 
have much use for it, only show,” In- 
gram smiled reflectively. “But what do 
the three notches indicate?” This ques- 
tion made it evident how new to the 
West this young man was. 

The gunsmith smiled toothily. 

“They mean that this here knife has 
killed three men !” 

“Better still!” commented Ingram. 
“Tl take it.” Having paid the de- 
manded price, he thrust the knife 
through the front of his belt and strode 
back to the Nugget House and up to 
the desk. 

The clerk was busy sorting the newly 
arrived mail, his flabby lips mumbling 
the names. Ingram picked up a pen and 
drew the register toward him. 

“Ain’t no use registering,” announced 
the clerk, without looking up. He had 
detected the movement with the tail of 
his eyes, while his hands still auto- 
matically shuffled the envelopes. 

“Why not, pard?” drawled Ingram, 
and scrawled a name in enormous script 
across the page. 

“No rooms—watcher think!” snapped 
the clerk, irritated that his injunction 
had been ignored. 

Ingram shifted the book to bring the 
signature under the other’s gaze. The 
clerk’s eyes widened as he read: “Sam 
Brown, Ruby Station.” 

““Wha—why: ” he  stammered, 
looking up for the first time at the lib- 
eral spread of sandy whiskers and 


fringe of red hair showing beneath the 
cap. ‘When did you get in, Mr. Brown, 
sir ?”? 

“Evening stage. And J want a room. 
Want it quick!” 

“Sartainly, sartainly, Mr. Brown.” 
Nervously the clerk eyed the long bowie 
in the visitor’s belt. 

“T have a friend here, too. Want a 
room for him,” growled Ingram. 

“Sure, Mr. Brown, we'll fix him up! 
Any friend of yours, you know!” And 
he clasped his fingers together to still 
their trembling. 

“Tt’s that old man nodding by the 
stove, the one you told half an hour 
ago there were no rooms,” Ingram re- 
minded him mischievously. 

Fifteen minutes later, Edward In- 
gram, Sr., was enjoying the best rest he 
had expcrienced since leaving his home 
in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, weeks be- 
fore. 

“Do you happen to know a young 
man named Ingram, George Ingram?” 
Edward queried of the clerk, after Old 
Man Ingram had gone upstairs. 

“George Ingram? Yep, I know him, 
Mr. Brown. Is that old man his dad?” 
The clerk remembered the name last 
signed on the register. 

“That’s none of your business, pard!” 
snapped Edward, in his réle of the un- 
couth Sam Brown. “Just answer me 
this: Where does George Ingram hang 
out ?” 

“Well, he’s a sort of sport, Mr. 
Brown,” explained the stoutish clerk. 
“Gambles considerably. Not a profes- 
sional; he’d be better off if he was, 
wouldn’t lose so reg’larlike. But lemme 
see. He puts in most of his time at 
Sawdust Corner. Or he might be found 
at one of the other joints—the Delta, 
Senate, Patterson’s or Nate Newman’s. 
You ain’t got anything agin’ him, Mr. 
Brown, has you?” 

Edward ignored the question. 

“Which is the nearest of those 
places?” he wanted to know. 
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“Sawdust Corner, Mr. Brown, di- 
rectly across the street.” 

Contrary to its name, Sawdust Corner 
proved to be rather luxuriously fur- 
nished, with velvet carpets on the floor, 
paintings on the walls and a myriad of 
glass pendants reflecting the blaze of 
many lights. There were little wicker 
tables set about and upward of a hun- 
dred women and men lolling in the 
chairs, so it took Edward Ingram sev- 
eral minutes to ascertain that his brother 
was not among them. At the Deltz. and 
the Senate, his quest was no better re- 
warded. 


HE was striking back to the hotel when 
the sound of music drew him into 
a resort called The Chrysopolis Dance 
Hall. It was a hurdy-gurdy house, but 
the mechano-musical device which gave 
such places that name had here been 
superseded by a fiddler and _ pianist. 
The rest of the staff consisted of a bar- 
tender and six “girls,” most of whom 
were blond and stout. The male -pa- 
trons paid half a dollar each for a 
dance and afterward were required to 
contribute a like sum at the bar for 
drinks for themselves and partners. 

Ingram noticed that one of the girls, 
dark and slender, wore very long skirts, 
longer than those affected by the others. 
There seemed something hauntingly 
familiar about her demure little face 
and he frankly stared at her in perplex- 
ity. He couldn’t help observing, when 
the dance was over and it came time 
to flock to the bar, that she quietly or- 
dered mineral water instead of the more 
conventional beer or whisky. 

As the music struck up for the next 
dance and she approached the fringe 
of spectators, unescorted and quite close 
to him, Ingram became sharply certain 
that she was the very same girl who 
had mysteriously left Lock Haven 
shortly after his brother George had 
fared West. 

“Aren’t you Sally Unsworth?” he 


asked, leaning toward her and removing 
his hat. : 

She shook her dark head quickly. 

“No, Sally Ingram now,” she an- 
swered, and then on second thought, 
quite surprised and upset by his ques- 
tion, looked at him with a puzzled 
frown. 

“Then you married George!” he ex- 
claimed. “But what are you doing here, 
Sally? Where’s George? Don’t you 
know me?” 

“Why, Ned!” she ejaculated, the 
frown clearing and her cheeks blushing. 
“I’d never have known you with those 
whiskers!’ She forgot in her astonish- 
ment to answer his queries. 

“I intended to have the hirsute re- 
duced as soon as I got to town,” ex- 
plained Ned, “but I found a use for 
the hairiness just after my arrival and 
now I don’t know but I’ll keep the 
whiskers a while longer. But come to 
one side with me, Sally, where you can 
tell me everything.” 

She was very nervous. “Don’t mis- 
understand my being here in this dance 
hall, Ned,” she began apologetically. 
“George and I have had a pretty hard 
struggle—he’s been sick—and this was 
my one way of earning a living and 
helping out. You’re new to the West 
and so this will strike you as odd, but 
you'll soon perceive that it is perfectly 
all right.” 

Ned held up his hand in remon- 
strance. “I can appreciate you have 
done this for George,” he said sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘Tell me about him.” 

“Well, at first he made thousands of 
dollars turning over claims. That was 
when he wrote me to come on to marry 
him, inclosing the fare. But I must 
have been somewhat of a jinx,” she 
smiled sadly, “because shortly after we 
married, the boom slackened here, things 
accordingly went against George and he 
took to gambling to recuperate. Instead 
he lost steadily and, through worrying 
about it, worked himself into a state of 
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nerves and sickness. Then was when 
I took this job here.” 

“Tell me, Sally,” asked Ned kindly, 
“why you left Lock Haven so quietly, 
without a word of good-by?” 

“George’s instructions. He told me 
not to say anything, particularly to 
your father, who was set on George fin- 
ishing in the school of mines, even 
though he had flunked out once.” 

“T understand now,” Ned nodded. 
“George was always the favorite son,” 
he went on, a bit wistfully. “That’s 
why I’m out here with my dad. He 
couldn’t rest easy till he had seen George 
avain and pleaded with him to return 
*-,2e and to college.” 

Your father here, too!’? she ex- 
claimed. Then, in a real glow: “You’re 
both in the very nick of time. George 
has been in the worst of luck, as I said, 
but to-night he’s having a wonderful 
run up at Nate Newman’s. Yes, gam- 
bling. He has the check rack empty, 
I’ve heard, and could cash in for about 
four thousand dollars, if they’d let him.” 

“Tf they’d let him?” repeated Ned 
hollowly, not comprehending. 

“That’s the trouble,” she went on. 
“Tt was all right so long as he was a 
consistent loser, and that mainly at this 
same Nate Newman’s; but now that 
he’s making a killing and they know he 
means to quit, it’s a different story. I 
heard to-night—you hear everything in 
a little place like this—that Newman 
had hired a gunman named Hank Gos- 
ser, who just arrived from over the 
Sierras. They say Gosser broke jail in 
California where he was under sentence 
for murder. If George attempts to cash 
in to the good, this Gosser is under 
orders to pick a fight with him and kill 
him!” 

Edward Ingram started in spite of 
himself. Sally clutched both his arms 
convulsively. 

“Oh, I’ve been half crazed,” she con- 
fessed, “wondering what to do! And 
‘here you appear, Ned, as though sent by 
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an act of Providence! But,” she added 
on reconsideration, her mouth drooping 
dolefully, “what can you do against a 
gunman like Hank Gosser ?” 

“Is he so bad then?” asked Ingram, 
trying to smile to hearten her. 

“Bad?” she repeated seriously, her 
brow knuckling. “Why, he’s killed 
four men, Ned, and they call him the 
quickest man with a gun on either side 
of the mountains!” 

“Worse than Sam Brown then?” 

The girl fairly glared at him. “Sam 
Brown? Why no, not quite. Sam 
Brown’s a demon personified. He’s 
killed over a dozen men.” 

“Sixteen, to be precise,” corrected 
Ned, smiling wryly... “Did you ever 
see him, Sally?” 

“No, though he was here once. But 
he left overnight, as it were. This is a 
shifting population, Ned,” she went on 
to explain. “There were three times 
as many people here a year ago as 
there are now. The bad men Brown 
herded with struck out for the Idaho 
mines by way of Walla Walla, and I 
think he went with them. It was ru- 
mored he did.” 

Ned shook his red head. 

“No, he’s in this State, Sally, and up 
to recently was in charge of the station 
at Ruby. The stage driver told me a 
lot about Brown and his exploits on our 
way in. To all intents and purposes,” 
he ended, with a peculiar smile, 
“Brown’s in town to-night!” 

“Brown’s in town?” she echoed, star- 
ing at him, nonplused. 

“Yes, Brown’s in town,” he repeated, 
the smile broadening. “Which brings 
me to what I want you to do. But first, 
tell me—you’ve been longer in the West 
than I have, Sally— Is a man who 
is clever with the bowie, like this Sam 
Brown, supposed to be more danger- 
ous at close quarters than a gun wielder 
like Hank Gosser ?” 

“Every time,” she answered readily. 
Still she failed to perceive what he was 
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driving at. “I can’t see any connection 
”’ she began, when he asked: 

“How far is it from here to Nate 
Newman's?” 

“Three or four doors.” 

“Could you slip on a cloak, Sally, and 
go to the side door—I suppose all these 
places have ‘family entrances.’ ” 

She nodded. 

“Call for the barkeep,” went on Ned, 
“and tell him that Brown's in town, that 
he’s going to call there presently and 
that it pleases him to have his name re- 
membered there, and always with the 
‘mister’ ue 

“T won’t have to tell him all that,” she 
broke in. “He'll turn over the house 
to Sam Brown the moment he sees 
him!” 

“Then explain to him what Sam 
Brown looks like——” 

“Describe the desperado,” she fairly 
commanded, not without a humor of her 
own. 

““He’s about five foot eleven.” 

She repeated the measurement, sizing 
Ned up at the same time, with slowly 
dawning perception. 

“Square-shouldered and weighs about 
a hundred and ninety.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

- “With long, sandy whiskers and red 
hair curling about his cap.” 

She couldn’t help it; despite her deep 
anxiety, she bubbled with laughter, per- 
haps as much through nervousness as 
with mirth. 

“Why, Ned,” she quavered, “that’s 
exactly a description of yourself!” 

“Precisely!” he grinned. “Describe 
me to the bartender and that will fill 
the bill as a description of Sam Brown. 
Then ask the barkeep to have George 
step outside a moment, which will give 
you a chance to warn your husband of 
his danger from this Hank——” 

“But I’ve already done that.” 

“You have? Good girl! Then you 
have merely to explain to George that 
I’m here with his dad, that I’m going 
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to show at Nate Newinan's and take 
a hand in the game and that, above all, 
he’s not to know me, neither by word 
or look.” 

“Tl do it, Ned. How soon will you 
be at Newman’s ?” 

“In about half an hour. I have a 
few other arrangements to make and 1 
want to give the news time to sink it, 
and cause effect.” 


ETURNING to the hotel, Ingram 
found the stoutish clerk lolling half 
asleep in an armchair. 

“Come out of it, man!” growled the 
alias Sam Brown, shaking him. “I 
want you to do something.” 

The clerk heaved afoot. 

“Why, good evening, Mr. Brown!” he 
greeted, with cloying cordiality. “TI’ll 
do anything for you, anything in my 
power.” 

“Go down to Nate Newman's and tell 
the barkeep I’m calling there to-night.” 

“But—oh, I’m sorry, sir—but I can’t 
very well leave the office, Mr. Brown.” 

“If your boss kicks,” insisted the in- 
flexible Mr. Brown, “‘refer him to me.” 

The clerk glanced regretfully from 
the easy-chair to the barrel-shaped stove, 
glowing like a hot coal. “All right,” he 
assented, with almost cheerful grace. 
“Ts that all, sir?” 

“That'll be plenty, I think,” returned 
Ingram, with a cryptic smile. To him- 
self, he elaborated the idea. The an- 
nouncement of the hotel clerk, coming 
on the heels of Sally’s warning, would 
serve to throw the white-aproned dig- 
nitary of Newman’s into an opaque-blue 
funk. His state would naturally com- 
municate itself to the others. Also, the 
clerk’s appearance would help to absolve 
Sally from a too-close connection with 
the incident and aid, later, in covering 
up Ned’s interest in George. 

Ned, as he considered all this, was 
running up the uncarpeted stairs to his 
room. He listened for the regular 
respiration of his sleeping father and 
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then went on down the hallway to his 
own cubby. Here he lighted the kero- 
sene lamp, produced a jackknife and 
added thirteen notches to the three al- 
ready in the handle of the bowie. Six- 
teen in all now decorated it. 

Disguising the freshness of the new 
baker’s dozen with smears of oil from 
the untidy side of the lamp, he slipped 
the blade into his belt and, leaving the 
hotel, struck out briskly along the main 
and only street for Newman’s. 

A LONG, low-ceilinged adobe struc- 
ture, without partitions, was New- 
man’s. As Ned Ingram swaggered in, 
his eye fell upon a bar which extended 
from the doorway down the entire side 
of the building. He pushed his way 
bearishly through the groups of men 
gathered about the entry and paid not 
the slightest heed to the wrathy glances 
leveled at him from practically every 
quarter but one. The white-coated bar- 
tender greeted. him obsequiously. 

“Evening, Mr. Brown!” said the bar- 
tender, in uncertain but fervid accents. 
“What’ll your pleasure be to-night, 
sir?” 

“Whisky,” grunted the notorious Mr. 
Brown. 

“Here, barkeep.” protested a deep 
voice, “I ordered my drink first.” 

“So did I,” piped the shrill tones of 
a smaller man. “What kind of a joint 
are you runnin’, anyway?” 

Ignoring the complaints, the barten- 
der set a bottle and glass before In- 
gram. 

“Have one on the house. Mr. Brown,” 
he offered. 

Gliding a few paces down the bar 
then, he whispered a single brief sen- 
tence to the complainants : 

“Tt’s him hisself, Sam Brown!” 

Ned overheard this whisper. 

The mutterings ceased and, although 
the disgruntled ones continued to eye 
the intruder with covert malevolence, 
they looked quickly away when he hap- 
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pened to glance at them. ‘The potent 
whisper, fraught with dread, was 
picked up and carried throughout the 
groups, which dissolved like magic and 
drifted apart. 

High-handedly Ned made no offer to 
pay and, turning away from the bar, 
visited the keno, monte, blackjack and 
other games, casually scanning the faces 
of the players. Finally he came to an- 
chor at the faro table. 

Every seat was taken, but all save 
one player was engaged in a “piker’s 
game.” The exception was a scantling- 
thin young man with the inevitable 
hirsute in the form of a bushy mus- 
tache, but with clean-shaven cheeks 
which revealed an unusual and un- 
healthy degree of pallor. Even the ex- 
citement attendant upon high play failed 
to awaken a responsive gleam in his 
dull, heavy, sick-looking eyes. 

Stacked before him in orderly array 
were piles of chips of all colors, from 
the despised whites to the costly choco- 
late-browns and yellows. He was bet- 
ting heavily and, despite the fact that 
occasionally he lost, his columns of 
checks were constantly increasing 
numerically and in height. As Ned 
paused behind the case keeper, the 
young plunger chanced to glance up. A 
momentary flicker of recognition flitted 
like light across his heavy eyes. He was 
George Ingram. 

He sat on the right of the case keeper, 
the man who, by a system of wooden 
balls strung on wires like an old Chinese 
or Grecian abacus, kept track of the 
cards that had been dealt. On George’s 
right was a _ red-nosed, red-shirted 
miner, and to the dexter hand of the 
red shirt sat a narrow-chested youth, 
about five feet ten inches tall and weigh- 
ing no more than one hundred and 
thirty pounds. 

This last fellow was freshly shaven, 
slick of hair and garbed with that touch 
of foppishness peculiar to the profes- 
sional gambler and most mining-camp 
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desperadoes. Notwithstanding the heat 
from the big stove only ten feet away, 
in which blocks of nut pine afforded a 
roaring blaze, he shivered almost con- 
tinuously. 

He was, because of this, the butt of 
many jokes from the dealer—a clerical- 
appearing person who wore an eye 
shade—and also the lookout, who sat 
on a low platform a little behind and to 
the left of the dealer. These twain 
seemed to find an inexhaustible trove 
of gayety in his shivering fits, rallying 
him forever on the thinness of his 
“California blood.” From the geo- 
graphical allusion and the further fact 
that they addressed the chilly one vari- 
ously as “Hen” and “Hank,” Ned In- 
gram was convinced that he was none 
other than the gunman, Hank Gosser. 


ED had never before seen a faro 

game. It did not take him long, 
however, to perceive that the gunman 
was laying the foundation for a scrap 
with George. He would occasionally 
place a bet on the same card and, if it 
won, pick up not only his own stake and 
winnings, but George’s as well. The 
victim affected, with diplomacy, to ig- 
nore the imposition; yet the sole ap- 
parent result of his forbearance seemed 
to be to embolden his oppressor, who 
repeated the thieving maneuver with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Gosser made himself even more of- 
fensive to the red-shirted miner who sat 
between himself and George Ingram. 
Not alone did he appropriate the red 
shirt’s bets now and then, but he tram- 
pled heavily on his toes whenever he 
reached over the layout to place a wager 
and also dug him occasionally in the 
ribs under pretext of extending his hand 
for a pile of chips. It became evident, 
to Ned, that the gunman’s aim was to 
drive the red shirt from the table and 
thus remove the only buffer between 
himself and George. Ned decided it 
was high time for him to intervene. 
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Resting his elbow not at all lightly on 
a red-shirted shoulder, Ned leaned for- 
ward as if to observe the play more 
closely. Ignorant of gaming-house 
amenities, he did not sense the breach 
of proprieties of which he thus became 
guilty. Not merely was he inconven- 
iencing the miner physically, as he in- 
tended, but also he was incurring the 
suspicion of being a willful hoodoo, 
should the red shirt lose. 

As Ned’s elbow dug into his shoul- 
der, the miner placed a ten-dollar gold 
piece on the king. The king turned up, 
within half a minute, a loser. The ex- 
asperated red shirt, seething from the 
indignities already put upon him by 
Hank, whom he evidently feared, was 
more than ripe thereat to vent his wrath 
upon the bewhiskered young jinx. 

“What do you think I am—a leanin’ 
post!” he shouted, flinging off Ned’s el- 
bow with a shunt of the shoulder and 
swinging round to glare up at the hoo- 
doo. 

Ned felt the time had come for that 
act of wanton aggression which, he had 
been told, usually marked the advent of 
Sam Brown. Brown, of course, would 
have used his knife, but that was be- 
yond Ned. He had undergone a sea- 
son’s experience in handling logs, once, 
and he possessed besides some knowl- 
edge of wrestling and boxing. Where- 
fore he seized the red-shirted shoulder 
that had just thrust him aside and 
whirled its owner up out of his seat 
and partly off his balance. 

As the miner teetered on his high- 
heeled boots, wholly surprised and be- 
wildered, Ned reversed the swing on 
his shoulder and sent him spinning 
headlong to the other side of the room, 
where he disrupted a group of monte 
players. These gamesters, not realiz- 
ing that his momentum had been invol- 
untarily acquired, believed him drunk 
and received him with kicks and violent 
imprecations. 

The miner stood dazed for the nonce 
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by the suddenness of it all; then as his 
mind cleared and he pulled himself to- 
gether, he faced about toward Ned with 
a return of warlike spirit. But a friend, 
rushing up, whispered the dread name 
of Sam Brown in his ear and he merely 
contented himself with glaring balefully 
at the back of his assailant’s red head. 

For Ned, without so much as a sec- 
ond glance, had slipped into the vacated 
chair and, amid a hush that was at once 
respectful and nervous, had placed a 
golden eagle on the layout and called 
for a stack of reds. He ordered, in 
the next breath, a cigar which necessi- 
tated the presence of the bartender. 

As that white-aproned and white- 
jacketed functionary approached in obe- 
dience to a sign from the lookout, Ned 
half lifted from his chair and, leaning 
forward to place a bet. trod purpose- 
fully upon Hank’s toes. The gunman 
immediately leaped afoot. 

“FHell’s fire, man!’ he exploded. 
“Where are you walking with those 
gunboats? What do you think IT am—a 
footstool !” 

Ned made no pretense of apology. 
He ignored the fellow. His eyes re- 
mained glued to the layout. But his 
right hand rested significantly on the 
indented haft of the bowie in his belt, 
while his left fingered the stake which 
he seemed in doubt where to place. 

The bartender came up at that crit- 
ical and auspicious moment. Instantly 
he took in the situation and, leaning to- 
ward Hank, spoke convictwise out of 
the corner of his mouth. He whispered 
just two words, but they proved magic 
words. The contortion of rage van- 
ished from the gunman’s face and, de- 
liberately shifting his chair, he sat him- 
self down as far as possible from this 
unpleasant and notorious neighbor. 


SUCCESSION of resounding raps 
summoned the bartender peremp- 
torily back to the bar. He resented the 
imperious interruption; he wanted to 
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watch the play between the gunman and 
the bowie wielder; but he quickly swal- 
lowed his vexation when he caught sight 
of the cause of the din. 

He was a redoubtable-looking indi- 
vidual, slouch-hatted, roughly garbed, 
easily over six feet tall and certainly 
all of two hundred and fifty pounds in 
weight. With the tone and mien of one 
accustomed to prompt service, he barked 
out a crisp order. The bartender, 
versed in the study of men and man- 
ners, thought it wise to be speedy in 
producing glass and bottle. 

Then, while the ruffian was engaged 
in pouring and drinking, he indulged in 
further observation. He noted the un- 
trimmed sandy whiskers overspreading 
the man’s face, the unkempt shaggy 
locks of red hair straggling from be- 
neath the wide brim of the slouch hat. 

“That’s durn bad redeye!” remarked 
the owner of these characteristics, and 
he made to turn away from the bar. 

“It’s stuff yet to be paid for,” the 
barkeep reminded him. 

The fellow veered about slowly, 
planted both feet upon the brass rail 
and, lifting himself above the bar and 
craning his neck, surveyed the bartender 
from the tail of his apron to the top of 
his bald head. 

“My name is Brown!” he thereupon 
proclaimed. “I pay when I feel like it 
and I don’t feel like it to-night, see?” 

His bearded face was close, most of 
his enormous torso was above the hori- 
zon of the bar, and the white-jacketed 
functionary couldn’t help but see the 
long bowie knife projecting from his 
belt. There were a plenitude of 
notches in the haft. Almost uncon- 
sciously the bartender began counting 
them. There were sixteen. 

He was utterly confounded. He shot 
a glance toward that other Brown at the 
faro table, who seemed almost a gen- 
tleman in comparison with this uncouth, 
shaggy cinnamon bear. He managed to 
stammer : 
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“But—b-but which Mr. Brown?” 

The stranger came down upon the 
flooring as though his insteps had 
slipped from the rail. He favored the 
bartender with one withering look. But 
there was in that look a certain degree 
of stupefaction, besides. 

“Why—Sam Brown, you fool! 
There ain’t no other Brown when I’m 
about, savvy!” 

But the bartender didn’t, quite. His 
face was a study. There was no further 
need to scrutinize the ruffian opposite. 
His gaze, instead, sought that more 
youthful desperado at the faro table. 
He came, on a hunch, to a sudden deci- 
sion. 

“Have another drink, Mr. Brown,” 
he invited cordially, and he put a fresh 
glass upon the rosewood and produced 
from a concealed recess a new sealed 
bottle. ‘‘This is the boss’ private stuff, 
plenty old. I’d have offered it to you 
in the fust place,” he went on subtly, 
to explain, “on’y there’s another gent 
here to-night a-passing himself off as 
Sam Brown and I natchally didn’t tum- 
ble that you was the real, simon-pure. 
dyed-in-the-wool and blown-in-the-bot- 
tle article till I give you the second up 
and down. I’m apologizin’ to you, sir, 
for being taken in by a four-flushing 
tinhorn. It’s a sorter busy night, you 
see and——” 

“Aw, stow the guff!” growled the 
newcomer. “You say there’s a side- 
winder here misusin’ the name of Sam 
Brown? Whar is the lop-eared ky-ote? 
Show me the rooster!” 

“That’s him over there playing faro. 
The young feller with his back to us, 
though you can git a kinder side look 
at his whiskers.” The bartender smiled 
with great inward joy as he indicated 
Ned Ingram. 

“The redhead ?” queried the real Sam 
Brown. 

The bartender did not note it, but a 
new and surprising inflection had en- 
tered the other’s voice. Between per- 
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sons of the same sort of pigmentation, 
according to psychology, there exists a 
deep-rooted affinity, and perhaps the 
fact that Ned Ingram was also red 
haired aroused within the stranger an 
unconscious but ineluctable sentiment. 


N any case, to the utter confusion of 

the bartender, the real Sam Brown 
chuckled! Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the bottle. But his thoughts 
were elsewhere, engrossed, and his hand 
trembled, as though with the excitation 
of a strong and novel idea. When he 
poured out a drink, the liquid overran 
the brim of the glass. 

Had he been an ordinary customer, 
the bartender would have indicated his 
displeasure thereat by throwing a towel 
and a bar of soap upon the counter, 
and requesting the “whisky hog” to 
continue with his bath and not mind 
him! But he never even thought of 
offering such an affront to this two- 
legged package of dynamite. He ig- 
nored it utterly. 

Sam Brown drained the glass and 
wiped his sandy whiskers with the sun- 
burned back of his hand. But he of- 
fered no comment on the merits of the 
boss’ stuff, although the bartender was 
hopefully waiting for just that. In- 
stead and thoughtfully, he poured out 


another generous dram. Then, ere 
swallowing it, he said: 
“T got an idee, barkeep. I wanta 


send a leetle billeedoo to that fire-eatin’, 
red-headed rooster what’s misappropri- 
ated my name!” 

The bartender did not quite compre- 
hend. 

“T hope you settle his hash, good and 
proper!” he managed to respond, almost 
prayerfully. 

“Oh, don’t you worry none about 
that! And don’t think for a momint 
I’m going to trust you with the message. 
All you'll have to do is pass the note 
to him and then lay off and watch the 
fireworks! Ne lip, mind you, and nary 
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a sign to them others to show that the 
real Sam Brown is here, comprendo?” 

‘The bartendez nodded. 

“Whatever yon say, Mr. Brown,” he 
replied obsequiousiy. 

“Waal, then, what’re you stallin’ 
about!” exploded Sam Brown. “Git me 
pen and paper!” 

To the white-jacketed factotum of 
Newman’s, the known world, wherein 
Sam Brown had always acted like a 
madman, had in verity come to an end. 


EANTIME, if it had been Hank 

Gosser’s intention by removing his 
chair to afford himself greater freedom 
fer the use of his revolver, the man- 
euver proved fruitiess. He had no 
sooner switched his position than Ned 
Ingram followed suit, and the gunman 
found himself as closely crowded as 
ver, 

Seething within, Gosser was too sea- 
soned a veteran to allow his rage to 
show and so he preserved, outwardly, 
an aspect of caim. Besides, a certain 
amount of fear was leavening his rage. 
Had he planned to kill a man, he would 
have gone about it with the same net- 
tling tactics as those pursued by the no- 
torious knife wielder. He was a pro- 
fessional man slayer, but, like his ilk, 
he had no stomach for death himself. 
He was sure the fellow was there to 
get him and he resolved, if it could be 
avoided, to give no pretext for the use 
of that murderous-looking bowie. 

Anyway, the supposed Sam Brown 
was not “his meat” that night. He was 
there to do for George Ingram and the 
soener that business was over and done 
with, the sooner would he be relieved of 
the discomforts ef this chilly and haras- 
sing night. So extending his bluish fin- 
gers, shivering as usual, he picked up a 
stack of blues which the dealer had just 
placed on the ace in payment of a bet 
won by George Ingram. 

The stack represented twenty dollars, 
but George thought it politic to ignore 
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the robbery. Hank immediately placed 
the pilfered chips upon the seven and, 
that card coming up a winner, the dealer 
laid another stack of blues, similar in 
height, beside it. Before the gunman 
could reclaim them, however, Ned 
seized and added them to the stacks be- 
fore his brother, George. 

“Thenz’s mine,” expostulated Gosser. 

The militant Ingram merely smiled at 
him, a mocking smile that seemed to in- 
vite battle. ‘The gunman bit his lip to 
keep control of himself. 

“Yep,” interposed a new voice, that 
of the lookout who had just come on 
duty at the close of the preceding deal. 
“Them’s Mr. Gosser’s. I see’d him 
place ’em.” 

Purposely or otherwise, the lookout 
had ignored the theft of the ace bet. 
Ned reached over the layout. Snatch- 
ing up the case keeper, that heavy, 
wooden-framed and hinged contrivance 
like an abacus, he folded it like a book 
and hurled it. By the fraction of an 
inch, it missed the lookout’s head, im- 
bedded one corner in the wall and fell 
to the floor with a loud clatter. 

The lookout surveyed with widening 
eyes that fresh hole in the adobe. Less 
than an inch closer and the case keeper 
would have crushed his temple. He did 
not know that Ned had intentionally 
missed him. His hands trembled and 
the face that he turned back to the game 
was a mottled gray. 

He said nothing, though. He was too 
overcome. He had interfered to curry 
favor with his employer’s minion and. 
strangely, Gosser had failed him. Hank 
Gosser, the gunman who was always 
“honing” for trouble, had not even 
reached for his revolver. 

Gosser himself was nonplused. The 
flight of the case keeper was in harmony 
with the capricious disposition of Sam 
Brown, according to all he had heard, 
yet why had it been flung at the look- 
Pondering the 
problem, gazing at Ned with puzzled 
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BROIWN'S IN TOWN 


frown, Hank became convinced to a 
certitude that he was being reserved for 
the bowie. 

A roustabout restored the case keeper 
to its accustomed place on the faro table 
and, at the same time, with a smirk on 
his face, the bartender came up and 
thrust a folded bit of paper into Ned’s 
hand. Ned read: 


If you live up to the name you’ve jumped, 
all well and good, I'll lay off. But if you fall 
down on the Brown fambly, you red-headed 
rooster, you'll have to answer to the reel— 

Sam Brown. 


Ned swung quickly about in his chair 
and, gazing after the retreating back of 
the bartender, saw beyond him, leaning 
nonchalantly against the bar, a burly 
ruffian, sandy-whiskered and red-haired. 
He noted the wickedly gleaming bowie 
in the fellow’s belt, and then he became 
the victim of an illusion, He thought 
it must be illusory: Sam Brown was 
winking at him! 

With an unaccountable flair of bra- 
vado, Ned waved back to him. It was 
as if to acknowledge that the provisions 
of the note were a bargain. 

The dealer had resumed his task of 
slipping the cards, one by one, from 
their metal box; but Ned felt that the 
time had come to try conclusions. He 
must show this Sam Brown, prove up, 
as the fellow almost put it, on the claim 
he had jumped. Leaning slightly to- 
ward George, as the turn was called, he 
whispered : 

“Cash in!” 

Without so much as a nod to indicate 
he had heard, George assembled his 
varicolored stacks and pushed them 
across the layout toward the dealer. 
That individual proceeded in leisurely 
fashion to shuffle the deck for the next 
deal. This was a custom which gave the 
potential winner a chance to reconsider 
before drawing down his money. It 
often resulted in his resuming play and 
losing all he had. 

But George sat with folded arms, evi- 
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dencing by look and manner he was 
through. And Ned Ingram, suddenly 
remembering the whetstone he had 
slipped into his pocket ere leaving the 
hotel, produced it, laid it upon the table 
and began to sharpen the blade of his 
bowie as indifferently as though he were 
putting an edge on a razor before shav- 
ing. 


‘THERE is something appalling about 

steel, even to the gun-toting man- 
killer. Hank Gosser felt never more 
chilly than he did at that moment. The 
dealer gritted his teeth a time or two, 
brought his shuffling of the cards to an 
abrupt close, and began to count 
George’s array of chips. There were 
many stacks of them and the business 
of returning them to their ordained 
place in the check rack proved a matter 
of minutes. All the while, the whetting 
of the bowie went on with a shivery, 
frictional sound. 

“Five thousand, two hundred and 
fifty dollars, even!” announced the 
dealer with finality. Yet he looked to 
George for corroboration. 

“Correct,” said George, with a slight 
inclination of the head, and sat waiting 
for the money. 

The dealer settled in twenty-dollar 
gold pieces, stacking them up in col- 
umns of twenty coins each. When he 
had measured out thirteen such golden 
columns, George began dropping the 
double eagles into the side pockets of 
his coat. As the dealer flipped the final 
two twenties and a ten onto the layout. 
Ned, testing the bowie on a hair curling 
out from the back of his hand, demon- 
strated beyond doubt that the blade 
would cut like a razor. 

Gosser shot him a vicious sidelong 
glance, shivered again, and then, antici- 
pating his show-down with George, 
turned in his checks. He was reaching 
for his money—a matter of thirty or 
forty dollars—when Ned gave a last 
touch to the blade, a flourishing rake 
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across the stone. It proved too much. man. took careful aim to avoid hitting 


The unwarranted steel of the bowie 
parted at the haft and went tinkling 
upon the floor. 

Gosser’s reaching hand relinquished 
the money and snatched for his revolver. 
But Ned closed in and, with the heavy 
knife handle still in his grasp, struck 
him across the pistol wrist. The man 
slayer grunted with pain, the revolver 
dropped from his hand and his hand 
hung flaccidly. 

His wrist was broken. 

Ned bent down for the gun. Across 
the table, the dealer yanked. out his re- 
volver from a drawer and, as Ned 
bobbed up, fired. But George’s fist had 
simultaneously impinged upon his ear 
and the shot went wild. In another 
trice, George was scrambling over the 
table, and the dealer, thrown backward 
by the impact of his flying body, hit his 
head upon the floor and passed out. 

Shirt-sleeved, suspenders dangling, a 
little fat man, who looked as though he 
had been aroused by the din from slum- 
ber, ran in through a side door, gun in 
hand. He had the protuberant stomach 
and beady black eyes of a guinea pig, 
and those quick eyes lost no time in 
taking in the scene. He saw Ned stand- 
ing, gun in hand, master of the situa- 
tion, with Gosser bent over the faro 
table, clutching his broken and painful 
wrist. Raising the revolver, the fat 


the hired gunman. 

“No, you don’t, Newman!” came a 
voice from beside him, in an almost con- 
versational tone. “Hands up, or [ll 
stick you to your own bar like a fly!” 

The roly-poly little fellow quivered 
all over like so much jelly. His hands 
shot toward the ceiling and the revolver 
plumped upon the flooring. For a huge 
ruffian with sandy whiskers and red hair 
was pressing the point of a long bowie 
into his protruding stomach. 

‘Here you, you cock-of-the-walk!” 
called Sam Brown to Ned, across the 
building. “Pick up this gat. Your win- 
nin’ friend”—meaning George—‘has 
the dealer’s. You haven’t anything 
more to worry about from Newman’s 
hired gunman. But you, Nate, you lit- 
tle rat, you’ve got to buy a drink for us 
three!’ 

“T’m afraid I don’t care to accept any 
favor of him,” objected Ned, as he 
picked up Newman’s gun. 

“Waal, I admire your taste, but damn 
your judgment,” observed Sam Brown 
dryly. “You ain’t drinking with him, 
remember, you fire-eatin’, red-headed 
rooster; he’s serving it, that’s all. I’m 
the only man what sets em up when the 
Browns are in town!” And with a 
chuckle, he grasped the two brothers by 
the shoulder as though he were one of 
them. 


Other stories by Messrs. Considine and Cascy will be published in forthcoming 
issues of THE POPULAR. 
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BEING FOREIGN AT HOME 


So much 


so, in fact, that there are individuals whose profession and means of liveli- 
hood is to think up articles which can be given a strange foreign twist 


Ts love of things foreign pervades the fair land of America. 


and then be dumped on a rising market, 


There is, for instance, chop 


suey, the great Chinese dish. Chop suey never got any farther east than San 


Francisco’s Chinatown, 
know of it in the ancient land of China. 


Only scholars interested in the manners of occidentals 


Pepper 


By Robert T. Pound 


It was a fair bet and any one’s game. 
way stage, a happen-so picked up on a busy city street. 


Smileow was a stranger to the Broad- 
Could he hold for a 


single minute the rapt attention of an amusement-jaded New York audience? 
Mr. Smileow answered that moot question with a personal appearance. 


WO well-dressed men stepped to- 
gether from the entrance of a 
club long known for its connec- 
tion with the stage. The short, 

rotund one turned to his companion. 

“And I tell you, George. it is impos- 
sible! No untrained man can go on the 
stage and hold an audience for one sec- 
ond, let alone two minutes. Really grip 
his hearers, I mean.” 

“T rather agree with you,” answered 
the taller, meticulously attired one ad- 
dressed as George. “I don’t see what 
Lanchester was getting at, anyway. 
Stirring an audience isn’t a matter of 
native wit, or anything else but training, 
or perhaps heredity. The question is 
easily proved, though. Suppose we asi 
the first man we meet to try an im- 
promptu act for five minutes between 
curtains at your show to-night?” 


“Ye-es,” hesitatingly agreed the little 
man, who was noted for the long string 
of successful plays he had produced. 
“Ye-es. But suppose the fellow we meet 
has acted, or his parents have? What 
then?” 

“Oh, we'll question him of course, and 
eliminate any unfair entry; that is, if 
we can get any one to take us up. How 
about this lad approaching us now? That 
coat means he’s from the Western 
sticks, or nowhere.” 

“We've a proposition to make, if you 
will listen a moment,” said the short 
man. 

“Swing your trope then,” suggested 
the newcomer, as he halted. “I’ve 
bought the Woolworth Building twice 
to-day, and resold it both times.” 

There was a twinkle in the Western- 
er’s eyes, and yet he kept his right hand 
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in a curious, fixed, forward posi-ion, as 
if it were paralyzed. He was on for- 
eign range, and fair game. Why not be 
prepared? 


The short man spoke again. “You 
needn't be afraid, Mr. ie 
“Smileow’s my name. Frem_ the 


short-grass country, Mr. Stryker.” 

“Ah, you know me then! From my 
pictures in the papers, perhaps. That 
simplifies matters. This is George 
Windom.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Win- 
dom. “Mr. Smileow, have you by any 
chance acted on the stage? Or were 
your parents actors?” 

“Well, I’ve heard tell my father was 
a bad actor in his younger days, but per- 
haps he was justified. He was in a new 
country and had to be hard or go under.” 

Windom smiled _ slightly, | while 
Stryker continued puffingly : 

“My friend and I have just disagreed 
with a man who claims that stage train- 
ing is not essential in order to hold an 
audience; in fact, he said that a stranger 
from the streets, given sufficient provo- 
cation, could hold an audience ior two 
minutes.” 

“And would not even be struck with 
stage fright,” supplemented Windom. 

“Tf I hobble your drift. you want me 
to be the horse to test your Ford for 
your” 

“Precisely, precisely. We shall pre- 
sent you to an audience this evening, 
between the first and second acts, before 
the curtain. Because ofi—er—competi- 
tion from the regular play, we shal] re- 
quire you to hold the audience for one 
minute only.” 

“You mean that he must really hold 
their interest, not merely catch their at- 
tention,” said Windom. 

“Gripping, vital, compelling, 
ning!” commented Smileow. 

“even, ah, more so!” said Stryker. 
blowing his cheeks out like little toy 
balloons, a sign of pleasure if Smileow 
had only known it. The roly-poly man 
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had noticed at once the source of those 
words, which editors use forever to de- 
scribe their wares. And of course a 
man familiar with such patter would 
inevitably resort to some outworn plot 
to stun his audience. 

“We shall of course see that you are 
properly reimbursed for your trouble,” 
stated Windom, wondering vaguely if 
his tie was properly knotted. 

This stranger had almost a woman- 
ish trick of staring at one, slyly, from 
under his eyebrows, as if he saw a huge 
joke in the offing. It made a chap un- 
comfortable, the more so because there 
was no reason for such a feeling. 

“Properly reimbursed,” repeated the 
Westerner, in a deprecating drawl. 

Even the hardened producer flushed 
slightly at the studied inflection of the 
two words. If this cheap hick thought 
he was going to put over a show of his 
own—Stryker mentally raised his bid 
to five hundred dollars. He would gei 
that back in bets alone. 

“Officer, just a moment!” said the 
Westerner, to a passing policeman. 

Windom and Stryker smiled cheer- 
fully as Officer Mansor stopped at 
Smileow’s request and nodded to the 
producer and his friend. Then the 
blue-coated Mansor looked inquiringiy 
at the stranger. 

“What will it be, sir?” 

“These gentlemen and myself have 
had a slight difference of opinion,” re- 
plied Smileow. “I can throw a double 
diamond over my part of the argument 
so it will never slip on any trail. The 
trouble is my proof may be costly to 
these gentlemen, because I will have to 
try it out between acts of their play. 
For that reason, I want you to hold this 
money for me and pay it to Mr. Win- 
dom and Mr. Stryker if T do not break 
my bronc to-night.” 

Smileow held out three bills to the 
officer. then slightly withdrew them. 

“You wil! be off duty to-night?” he 
asked. 
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“Yes, sir; in fact, I'm just going off 
now.” 

“All right then, here is the money.” 

The officer turned toward a recently 
lighted window and thumbed the three 
bills carefully, then whistled softly. 

“You must be planning to dynamite 
the show, sir, if you expect to do three 
thousand dollars damage.” 

“Tt will have to be something like that 
if I hold the audience for a minute. 
That was the understanding, gentle- 
men?” 

He turned to the watching pair with 
his question. 

Stryker nodded swiftly. The play 
had been taken from his hands, but he 
was not one to refuse such a bid for that 
reason. He removed a roll of bills from 
his pocket and began counting. 

“Want a thousand, ‘Windy?’” he 
questioned. 

“Oh, double the beggar,’ retorted 
Windom, with a gesture of annoyance. 


STRYKER glanced about in dislike as 

curious passers-by stopped to see 
why the officer accosted the well-dressed 
gentlemen and the Westerner. Maybe 
here was a pinch. 

“Let’s step into the club,” suggested 
Stryker. 

Presently Officer Mansor wonderingly 
counted nine thousand dollars in large 
bills, some of it hastily borrowed from 
club friends of the two conspirators, 
and the club till. 

“Then I take it, gentlemen, if Mr. 
Smileow stops the show for one minute 
to-night, he gets this for his trouble; 
and if he misses his turn, then you 
gentlemen retain it as damages? It’s a 
contract to hire, with cash damages for 
failure, in other words.” 

Officer Mansor was slightly anxious 
to exactly define the status of his hold- 
ings. His superiors had recently begun 
a drive against betting of all kinds. 

“Exactly, Mansor, exactly!” an- 
swered Stryker. This had almost been 
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too much excitement for him. Not that 
the bet was so high, but that something 
had happened in a new way. He liked 
it and puffed his cheeks accordingly. 

“All right then, sir. And you couldn't 
keep me away unless you got the re- 
serves. If it’s agreeable to you gentle- 
men, I’ll put this money in the club safe 
here.” 

The three men thoughtfully watched 
the officer disappear through a near-by 
doorway. 

Stryker turned to Smileow. 

“Pretty dangerous to carry that much 
money about. It’s easy to lose and 
easier to steal.” 

‘It’s safe now,” offered Smileow. 

“Er—may I ask how you intend to 
handle three thousand people without 
previous experience?” interjected Win- 
dom. 

“You may. It is very easy. Just im- 
agine you were called on to night herd 
three thousand cattle—you would pray 
that it didn’t storm.” 

“But—but!” puffed Stryker. “But 
you must get these people’s attention, 
hold ’em, grip their minds, pull ’em off 
their seats! Not like a bunch of cattle, 
not at all!” 

“Well, what of it? Can’t you have a 
noose on either end of a rope?” 

“Of course, of course. But no one 
can throw both ends at once.” 

“Tt could be done, but I don’t intend 
to. I don't mind telling you I’m going 
to tell those people a story, sing to ’em, 
maybe. That ought to get them.” 


“Sounds deucedly uninteresting,” 
commented Windom. 

Smileow thrust a hand into his 
pocket. 


“T’ve got some more that says you 
will be as interested as any of the audi- 
ence. Want to cover it?” 

Windom gave a quick glance at the 
puffing Stryker, then shook his head. 
This man evidently was partly insane on 
the subject of betting. Perhaps the 
Westerner had some trick concealed, he 
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was so confident of his ability to hold 
three thousand people. Oh, tosh! It 
couldn’t be done, that was all there was 


to it. Let the fool praise himself if he 
wished. Windom quietly turned to 
Stryker. 


“Let’s be getting along, old chap.” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Smileow, you should 
be at the theater by nine o’clock, you 
know.” 

“T'll be saddled by then. You might 
give me a card to your chief electrician. 
I may need some special lights.” 

“Certainly, certainly, the hands will 
help you any way you wish. Here’s a 
card. But you don’t intend to ride a 
horse, do you?” 

“Oh, no, figure of speech merely.” 

“Chap seems a bit queer to me,” said 
Windom, as he and his friend walked 
off. “Notice his last sentence: ‘Figure 
of speech merely?’ ” 

“Ves, yes. What of it?” 

“Oh, nothing; it was oddly worded, 
that’s all. The chump, to think he can 
hold that crowd! Wonder what he is 
up to?” 


MILEOW hurried to the theater 
Stryker had indicated and hunted 
for the chief electrician. Finally the 
man was found worrying about the loca- 
tion of a new spotlight; he was inclined 
to be gruff for that reason. The West- 
erner backed the electrician over to a 
small located light and showed the card 
from Stryker. 

The electrician growled: ‘More 
work, when we already got too much. 
Whadda you want?” 

Smileow moved his thumb away from 
the corner of a bill he held in his hand. 
The fellow made a little sound with his 
lips. 

“Whadda you: * he began. 

“T want you and one of your men to 
obey my orders for just one minute be 
tween the first and second acts. I don’t 
;mean maybe, I mean just one minute, 
with no ‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ from anybody. 
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Will your picket pin hold that, or shall 
I hobble it for you?” 

“T get you.” 

The bill changed hands. 

“This is what I want you to do,” said 
Smileow. “When my hat falls off, you 
are to turn off the lights, all of them. 
count eight, and switch them on again. 
Can you flood that box over there so that 
it looks as if the light were reflected 
from the stage? Not a sharp spot, but 
diffused.” 

“Sure! Who’re you going to rob?’ 

“Nobody, unless it’s Stryker and 
Windom.” 

“Soak ’em one for me, buddy. Hey, 
Jimmy, come heve! Mr. Smileow’s 
made a proposition and covered it heavy. 
All you got to do is what he says.” 

Smileow made his way to the box 
office and presented his credentials to 
the inhabitant of that place before 
explaining his errand. The king of the 
cubby-hole shook his head. 

“That box is already sold,” he re- 
ported, after a glance at his records. 

“Give me the name,” requested his 
interrogator. 

The fellow found an envelope marked 
“Miss Rantoul, phone 2242 Beacon 
Hill.” 

“Old maid?” asked Smileow, as he 
pulled the telephone toward him. 

“Lord no!” exploded the box-office 
man, 

“All the easier then,” remarked 
Smileow. ‘Beacon Hill 2242, please. 
May I speak to Miss Rantoul? Miss 
Rantoul? Do you wish a thrill to-night ? 
.. . But if I told you it would be a real 
thrill! Why not take me at face value? 
If you will stop at the box office, I can 
reassure you, and your presence will 
make the idea so much more effective. 
... Certainly. Ill bet you on it if you 
wish. ... That’s fair enough. . 
Good-by !” 

“Keep ’em guessing,” admired the 
ticket agent. “I’ve seen her cold shoul- 
der more thari one.” Bes 
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“They weren't thrilling.’ pointed out 
Smileow. “Now if you tell me where 
this agent is camped, I'll leave you to 
your nose bag.” 


COME on,” puffed Stryker to Win- 

dom and Mansor, as an usher opened 
the theater-ticket office. “First act’s 
nearly over, and we want to get down 
in front where we can watch this boy 
lose his three thousand. He said it 
would be over quick.” 

“Miss Rantoul is conspicuous to- 
night,” commented Windom, as they 
settled in their seats. “Who is that with 
her?” 

“Looks familiar. That old bat uncle 
of hers, I guess. Doesn't come out 
much. He must have grown his whis- 
kers in the Ark. Ain't she a wonder, 
though ?” 

The curtain fell as the main lights 
flashed on. Suddenly they dimmed as a 
figure strolled on the stage in front of 
the curtain. His high-heeled boots 
clumped sharply on the boards, while 
people stared at the big-hatted man. 
This was certainly a new departure. 
Stryker nudged Windom. 

“That’s him,” he observed unneces- 
sarily. 

“I’m going to tell you folks a story,” 
said Smileow from the stage. “But first 
I got to get rid of my gum. Where’ll I 
stick it?” 

He took off his hat, inspected it as if 
hunting for a sticking place, but turned 
to the curtain and stuck his gum on that. 
Then he resumed his hat and strode to 
the edge of the stage. 

“All right, boys, press your stop 
watches,” he said to the mystified audi- 
ence. This was horseplay to them. 

“Folks,” began Smileow, “TI rolled 
into Chicago a week ago, sold my beef, 
got the money, and came on to this town 
to-day. I met two fellows who bet I 
couldn’t hold your interest for one min- 
ute to-night. . I’m going to tell you a 
Story that’s never been heard before. 
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“About ten years ago, I was running 
cattle over on the west fork of Sunsleep 
River. I had a wonderful range, and as 
I had nearly all the water cinched, the 
grass was all mine. Then a band of 
Mormon sheep came in. We ain’t so 
crazy about fighting out there as the 
storybooks tell, but I knew if one band 
of Mormon sheep bedded there long, 
pretty quick there would be a ZCMI 
store somewhere around, and where’d I 
be? Up the skimmer handle proper! 
So I went over the mountains and 
bought all the pepper I could find at the 
store.” 

“Look at ‘Whiskers,’ in Rantoul’s 
box,” grunted Stryker. 

“And then,” went on Smileow, “I 
took that pepper back to my range and 
plumb sowed it where those sheep trailed 
down to water. Say, you should have 
seen those sheep run when they hit the 
pepper! Part of them piled up over a 
cut bank, and——” 

The huge, whiskered figure beside 
Miss Rantoul heaved unexpectedly to 
his feet. 

“Those were my sheep!” he roared. 
“Get your gun!” 

The girl screamed shrilly as the man 
beside her whipped a dark automatic 
from a shoulder holster and fired at the 
tensed fellow on the stage. Smileow’s 
hat jerked backward. At the same in- 
stant, his stiffened right hand flashed 
inward to his belt. 

Crash! roared his answer. 

As if the bullet had hit a switch, 
every light in the house jumped off. 
Women screamed; children yelled; men 
roared. Stryker pounded Windom, and 
Windom yelled “Lights” while the two 
guns crashed and reverberated deafen- 
ingly in the building. Flashes of light 
spat from the stage and the box, faintly 
illuminating the heaving, frightened 
mob below. 

Suddenly the lights flashed on as mad 
a scene as ever appeared on the stage. 
Men and women glared wildly about, 
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unable to collect themselves, so quickly 
had the scene passed before them. 

“Look!” shouted Stryker, pointing at 
the Rantoul box. 

As he pointed, the heavily whiskered 
head of a man dragged slowly over the 
plush edge of the box. A thin red 
stream ran down the white carving that 
surrounded the box. Almost at the 
same instant, Windom caught a glimpse 
of riding boots disappearing behind an 
arch. Windom rose to his feet. 

“Get the murderer!” he yelled, quite 
forgetful of the fact that he blocked 
Officer Mansor’s impatient, frantic ef- 
forts at exit. 

“Keep your shirts on,” admonished 
Stryker disgustedly. “Here he comes 
back. Besides, I smell peppermint.” 

And back Smileow did come, drag- 
ging the limp figure of his victim. Coolly 
he laid the body on the stage before an 
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awe-struck audience, straightened the 
arms, put two fingers under the head, 
and lifted. 

~ “Lookit!" giggled a girh next to 
Mansor. 

Slowly the stiff figure approached the 
vertical. It reached its feet, Smileow 
backed off, the whiskered man bowed, 
then wiped its chin! 

Smileow pulled a watch from his 
pocket. 

“Folks, my minute is up. If any of 
you feel that your attention hasn’t been 
held for the last minute, I wish you 
would stand. By the way, my hat was 
pulled off with a string, while that pep- 
permint odor comes from the red stuff 
you see on the carving of the box there. 
Did my pack slip on that grade?” 

Windom glanced about before turn- 
ing to Mansor with a wry grin. 

“Officer, do your duty,” he suggested. 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE IN FLORIDA | 


have turned the isolated fruit farms of Florida into vacation plants, only 


O™= the more thoughtful of the hundreds of thousands of visitors who 


those who have recovered from the strong stimulant of sunshine mixed 
with gold bricks, have wondered about the coconut trees that lend such 


attractive shade to Palm Beach and Miami and so helpful a sales name to countiess 
mushroom developments which dot the coast from Jacksonville to the Keys. The 
coconut is not native to Florida. The first of these tropical plants to spring up 
on the long, pear-shaped coast trace their origin to an accident. An eighteenth- 
century slaver was wrecked in a bad storm off the Florida coast and its cargo 
of coconuts which it had carried from Africa along with the blacks was waslred 
ashore. The seeds took root, as they werc undamaged by the heavy sea—the 
coconut spreads itself about the South Seas in such manner of floating. When 
Miami and West Palm Beach were being developed by Fisher and other large 
realtors they took a page from history and purchased five hundred thousand 
coconuts, paying five cents apiece for them and six cents each for shipment from 
Cuba. Then encountering heavy seas they dumped the cargo of nuts overboard 
to float them upon the shore and the seeds, as before, took root in the sandy. 
loam, Expensive? Yes. But then Florida must have its face lifted for the 
delectation of visitors. 
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The last dreadful days of the greatest of all wars. 


IN FOUR PARTS—PART IV. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE BIG GUN’'S ROAR. 


HIE wagon train, commanded by 
Lieutenant Chris Graham, could 
be seen as it roared and rumbled 
along the road, in desperate 

haste to reach the curve which would 
take them out of the sight of the enemy 
artillery. Shells were dropping around 
them. It was only a question of time 
before a hit would be made. 

They were halfway to the curve in 
the road when the first hit was scored. 
A shell obliterated one wagon, killed 
the mules and the driver and wounded 
five men of Chris’ military detail. The 
wagon ahead stopped long enough to 
load the wounded, then went madly on- 
ward after the others. The road now 


led downhill and, swaying wildly, the 
wagons drove the animals forward. 

A second shell killed the mules of one 
of the wagons, and it rolled upon their 
bodies and stopped. Fortunately it had 
lumbered to the side of the road, and 
the others managed to pass it. As the 
disaster had occurred right at the el- 
bow turn, Chris marshaled a dozen 
soldiers, went back and trundled the 
wagon around the turn by hand, while 
the enemy dropped half a dozen shells 
close by as a farewell salute. 

From that time on, they moved in 
safety. Chris remembered how thrilled 
he had been many years before when 
he attended Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show and had seen an Indian attack on 
a wagon train. What a stupid affair 
that was. when compared to this! He 
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laughed foolishly at the idea and his 
sergeant suddenly took him by the arm. 

“You’re wounded, lieutenant!’’ he 
said. “Your uead!” 

Somewhere along the line a tiny frag- 
ment of shrapnel had cut Chris’ head. 
He had no recollection of it. He grew 
faint; things got black; he made the 
rest of the journey in a wagon, lying 
upon a pile of stores. 

About ten miles farther along, they 
found fresh mules and a new detail to 
take charge of the wagon train. Chris 
was helped from his uncomfortable 
perch and carried into a house in a vil- 
lage. He was told to remain there until 
a physician could be secured to tend his 
wound. He was conscious, but very 
sleepy; nothing seemed to matter much. 
He knew that he was lying on a very 
soft feather bed, and then he knew 
nothing. 

The medical major who visited him 
next morning made light of the injury. 
It was a scalp wound; the bone was un- 
injured. If Chris had worn his tin hat, 
the flying bit of metal would not have 
done any damage. Early in the wild 
night ride, however, Chris had lost his 
helmet. After a week or so of quiet, 
Chris was told, he could report for 
duty. The major would notify head- 
quarters that he was staying in this vil- 
lage under orders. Probably his new 
assignment would be sent to him here. 


O Chris the next week was a mar- 
velous vacation. Most of it was 
spent in sleep. For months he had 
been on short rations of sleep, rarely 
getting more than five or six hours a 
night, often kept awake for hours by 
the horrible crashing of air bombs in 
his vicinity or the furious drum-drum 
of artillery shells exploding not far 
away, with evil intentions toward him. 
In two or three days he was able to 
move about. He took short walks in 
the village, a singularly clean village 
with well-dressed people whose man- 
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ners were more citified than rural. He 
wrote several long letters to Marion. 
Something prevented him from writing 
to Lady Mary, probably his sense of 
loyalty to his first love. During his so- 
journ at the front, he had received three 
delightful letters from Marion. Mary, 
despite the string on her finger, did not 
write at all, or if she did, he had not 
received her letters. 

It still thrilled him to think that Mary 
loved him, but Marion was now upper- 
most in his heart. He was sure that 
he loved Marion best and that Mary 
could be made to understand. Mary’s 
attraction for him had always been 
fierce, but ephemeral. She needed to be 
in his presence for her overpowering 
charm to get in its full effect. 

On the fifth day of his invalidism, 
he received his new assignment. He 
had been ordered, as a second lieuten- 
ant, to a regiment of regular-army men, 
a regiment that had distinguished itself 
in its first trench experience, and re- 
cently had covered itself with glory in 
the taking of Cantigny, one of the bril- 
liant episodes of the war. The outfit 
had lost very heavily in officers and 
men, and replacements were necessary. 

The regiment was in the line, far to 
the west. To reach it, a great detour 
would be necessary, around the huge 
salient which had been driven in as far 


‘south as the Marne, and there were no 


railroad lines to transport him during 
part of the way, most of the French 
railroad system being well outside their 
present front. In ordinary circum- 
stances, Chris would have been able 
to reach his regiment without pass- 
ing through Paris. As things were, a 
visit to Paris was necessary and he re- 
joiced because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to see Marion. 

In ten days from the time of his ar- 
rival at Provent, Chris was ready to 
leave. His physician, however, who 
happened to pass through the town 
again, inspected his wound, looked him 
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over carefully and forbade him to at- 
tempt the journey for another week. 

“You may have to walk long dis- 
tances,” he explained. “You are liable 
not to eat regularly. It isn’t as though 
you could shoot over by rail all the way. 
You take your time. A sick officer is 
of no use to a combat division.” 

So Chris fretted for a week longer 
in the village, which had ceased to in- 
terest him for some days. No news 
filtered in. He was the only American 
in the town at the moment. The few 
French soldiers knew nothing, but all 
were despondent. 

“You Americans, you have come too 
late!” a lieutenant informed Chris. 
“They will take Paris. The govern- 
ment will yield. And then they will 
drive you and the British into the sea.” 

One morning, Chris was delighted to 
see coming through the main street a 
company of colored soldiers detached 
for labor duty. The outfit was com- 
manded by a white captain. who had two 
colored lieutenants. The captain was 
delighted to see him. Neither he nor his 
men had ever heard a shot fired or met 
any Americans who had seen service. 
Nothing would do but that Chris must 
address the company. 

Chris protested, laughed, finally con- 
sented. The captain hastened to pass 
the word along, and that afternoon drew 
up his compan; in front of Chris’ lodg- 
ings. As the wounded officer emerged, 
a bandage still about his head, the sol- 
diers shouted and applauded. 

“Attention!” commanded the big top 
sergeant. ‘Now you men, when I says 
‘Eyes right,’ I wants to hear them click. 
Eyes right!” 

Such was the power of suggestion 
that Chris thought he heard the gleam- 
ing eyeballs click into position. 

Chris told them something about life 
in the trenches, to which they listened 
intently. After five minutes he nodded 
to the captain that he was through. The 
top sergeant called for three cheers for 
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Lieutenant Graham, cheers which were 
so lusty that they drew out the entire 
population of the village. 

“Now, you lazy loafers!” declaimed 
the sergeant. ‘Don’t lemme never hear 
no more grumblin’ about hard work. 
Tf I does, I swears to the Lawd I’ll ask 
Lieutenant Graham to take you-all right 
into them trenches he done tol’ us 
*bout.” 

“You did them a lot of good,” said the 
captain, with a smile. ‘None of them 
is yearning for a turn in the trenches 
now. They'll work like Trojans to keep 
out of them.” 

From the village to Paris as the crow 
flies was perhaps eighty miles. To 
reach it Chris had to cover about one 
hundred and fifty miles, only about half 
of which journey could be made by rail. 
The rest of the distance he walked, or 
secured rides on trucks or staff cars, 
both French and American, which hap- 
pened to be going in his direction. He 
entered Paris via the Gare de Lyon on 
July 8th. 

A terrific battle had been raging for 
days, as he could tell by the volume of 
distant artillery on the Marne, while he 
was making his circuitous journey. It 
seemed, however, that at present the 
drive was definitely at a standstill. 

Chris knew nothing of the details of 
what had happened until he reached 
Paris. Then he picked up news here 
and there from officers who had heard 
something of the stirring events. Paris 
resounded with praise for the Ameri- 
cans, being quite convinced at the time 
that the troops flung into the line in 
desperation had saved the city. 

As he passed along the street, French- 
men grasped his hand and shook it, 
Frenchwomen rushed out of shops, 
flung their arms around his neck. 
Every officer who wore our uniform 
was having similar experiences—as for 
the privates, they moved up and down 
the boulevards with two or three girls 
on the arms of every man, grinning ma- 
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liciously at the M. P.’s on duty, who 
scowled at them as they passed. 

Chris hastened to the Place de la 
Bourse. As he neared it, the urge to 
see Marion was more and more power- 
ful. He climbed the stairs three steps 
at a time and burst into her office with 
a shout. ; 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
DISCARDED FOR GOOD. 


MARION was not in the office. At 
the desk sat a young American in 
mufti. 

“Where is Miss Stacy?” Chris de- 
manded rudely. 

“Who are you?” asked the youth 
coolly. “What do you want to know 
for?” 

“Lieutenant Christopher 
She is my fiancée.” 

“Oh,” said the young man in sdme 
distress. “I’m very sorry. The fact 
is she’s in a hospital.” 

Chris crossed the room in a stride 


Graham. 


and grasped him by the arm. “Where? 
What has happened ?” 
“She is not badly hurt. Don’t be 


alarmed.” 

“How did she get hurt?” 

“Big Bertha,” he replied reluctantly. 
“They are shelling the city with some 
long-range gun, a shell every fifteen 
minutes. One struck her hotel and 
made some of the walls fall.” 

“She isn’t dead?” Chris asked pite- 
ously. 

“No, no! She got her arm injured 
by a falling stone.” 

“Where is the hospital?” 

The man wrote the address upon a 
slip of paper. Half mad, Chris rushed 
down the stairs and hailed a taxicab. 
The chauffeur sltook his head in a surly 
fashion, whereupon Chris drew his gun 
and pointed it at the man. That was 
enough. The cab stopped and Chris 
jumped in, snarling the address. Soon 
the taxi was racing through the streets 
at terrific speed. 
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The hospital was a beautiful private 
house on the Avenue Bois de Bou- 
logne, which had been leased by the 
New York society woman whom Mar- 
ion had met at the memorable dinner 
party where she also encountered Lady 
Mary Yorkley. The nurses were 
Americans and so were the physicians. 

Chris had to ring the doorbell to gain 
admittance. His uniform secured him 
a pleasant greeting from a businesslike 
American woman attendant who sat at 
a desk in the front hall. 

“If you please, I must see Miss Mar- 
ion Stacy!” Chris cried. “I have just 
learned that she was injured. I’m her 
fiancé. Is she badly hurt?” 

“Miss Stacy is not severely injured. 
She must stay in bed for a week or ten 
days, and after that, her arm will be 
bandaged for a fortnight. I'll let her 
know that you are waiting. I’ll tell her 
myself; we are very fond of her here. 
Your name?” 

“Lieutenant 
Please hurry!” 

Smiling the young woman rose and 
ran lightly up the stairs, while Chris 
walked up and down in a condition of 
extreme nervousness. It seemed ages 
before she returned—in fact it was six 
or seven minutes—then she descended 
slowly, with a very grave face. 

“T’m sorry, but you can’t see Miss 
Stacy,”’ she said quietly. 

“Why? Is she unconscious ?” 

“No-o. She is awake, but—lI hate to 
tell you—she doesn’t want to see you.” 

“Oh, see here! There must be some 
mistake. You didn’t get the name 
right.” 

“I’m sorry. She sent you this note. 
Perhaps it will explain.” 

She had kept one of her hands in the 
pocket of her apron. Now she drew 
it forth and held out to Chris a letter 
which he stupidly accepted. Marion to 
refuse to see him when she was sick, 
in a hospital, in France! How could 
this be? 


Christopher Graham. 
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He tore open the letter with feverish 
fingers, then stared at the dozen lines in 
Marion’s familiar scrawl: 


Dear Curis: I can’t see you. 
want to see you ever again. As soon as I 
am better, I am going home. I can never 
forgive what you have done to me, how 
you have lied to me. You came to me 
directly from that Englishwoman. You told 
her you loved her, and you are engaged to her. 
You gave her a picce of string for an engage- 
ment ring, but that was more than you ever 
gave me. Don’t try to see me; you will only 
distress me. I hope you will be happy with 
her and that you escape all calamity. Good- 
by forever. Marion Stacy. 


I don't 


“Look here!’ Chris exclaimed to the 
attendant. “I’ve got to see her. I can 
explain—maybe I can. Please let me 
see her.” 

“Tmpossible. 
her.” 

“Let me send her a letter. Will you 
give her a note from me and I’ll wait 
for an answer?” 

The girl’s face softened. After all, 
he was an officer and wore a wound 
stripe, and he was good to look at. 

“I shouldn’t,” she said, “but I will. 
Here is paper and an envelope.” 

Tears were blinding Chris so that he 
could hardly see to write. His heart 
was pounding and throbbing. He knew 
now that he loved Marion, loved her 
better than his life, had never really 
stopped loving her. It was terrible to 
know that she was injured and within 
a few yards of him and not to be able 
to rush to her side. His letter was 
incoherent, mad, and completely sin- 
cere, 


You would distress 


Marion Dear: I was out of my mind, but 
I am sane now. I am wild with fear for 
you and love of you. I must see you. You 
must forgive me. Everything will be all 
right. [ll never speak to her again. Please 
let me see you. 


He thrust it in the envelope and gave 
it to the nurse. Her eyes were filled 
with tears, as she saw his quivering lips 
and moist eyes. She fairly ran up the 
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stairs. with the missive. Chris tried to 
follow her but an orderly arose from 
somewhere and blocked the staircase. 
In a moment the girl came down again. 

“What did she say?” Chris asked 
huskily. 

The girl’s face was averted. She 
thrust a hand into her apron pocket and 
brought forth his note, torn into four 
pieces. 

“She wouldn’t read it,” she said sor- 
rowfully. “I am sure she won't stay 
hard like this. Please don’t take it too 
much to heart.” 

“T guess I deserve it,” Chris strug- 
gled with a sob. “If you get a chance, 
please tell her I am going to the front 
and that I will come back as soon as I 
can.” 

Then he scribbled his address, turned 
and went forlornly down the steps of 
the hospital, the most miserable young 
man in all France at that minute. 


HY had he not told Marion be- 
fore? She would have forgiven 
him then. Now his cowardice had 
ruined him! now she would never for- 
give him. Did he not know how strong 
a soul she had, what an iron will the 
girl possessed? In some way, somehow. 
she had learned that he had been insane 
enough to get engaged to Lady Mary; 
that he had come to her with Mary’s 
kisses on his lips and had accepted hers. 
Marion would consider that a ter- 
rible outrage; her Puritan mind could 
not imagine her fiancé wavering for a 
single minute in his loyalty. She was 
entirely capable of going back home, 
putting him completely out of her mind 
and never permitting him to see her 
again. 

Chris laughed bitterly at his own 
folly. When he had been mad about 
Mary, he was actually fearful that 
Marion would tear him away from her 
willy-nilly. Instead, Marion loathed 
him, washed her hands of him. Now 
there was nothing to prevent his keep- 
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ing his faith with the English girl— 
nothing in the world, except that he did 
not want to. 

Chris did not love Mary; he would 
not marry her; nothing would force him 
to do so; he had never loved Mary for 
a minute; he had just gone crazy, due 
to war excitement, nerves! Oh, what 
did it matter? All that he knew was 
that his heart was broken. He was 
crushed. He did not care whether he 
lived or died. If he couldn’t have Mar- 
ion he didn’t want any woman. 

Then he began to wonder how Mar- 
ion had learned the truth. Being aware 
that he had not told a soul of his en- 
gagement, he was sure that the informa- 
tion had come from Mary. Marion 
must have met the girl again, or else 
Mary had mentioned the engagement to 
somebody who had repeated the story. 
But the piece of gold string—Mary 
would not be likely to tell about that to 
anybody but Marion; no girl teils other 
men of that sort of engagement token. 


SULLEN anger against Mary be- 
gan to burn in Chris. She had not 
played fair. Knowing as she did that 
he was engaged to Marion, Mary had 
led him into an engagement with her. 
Then she had sought out his original 
fiancée and told Marion of his bad faith. 
Why had Mary done such a thing? If 
he had met Mary at that moment, he 
would have quarreled with her bitterly. 
Returning to the officers’ club, Chris 
wrote a long letter to Marion, making 
a clean breast of the entire affair, ex- 
cusing himself where he dared, berating 
himself, assuring her of his repentance 
and his undying affection and swearing 
that if he could not marry her, he would 
marry no one. In all probability she 
would treat the letter as she had treated 
the note written at the hospital. Even 
if she read it, most likely she would 
maintain the same attitude, but he 
mailed it nevertheless. Then he went to 
R. T. O. headquarters, to ask the !oca- 
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tion of his regiment, determined to join 
it at tue earliest possible moment. 

He was informed that his regiment 
had come out of the line up north. It 
had not figured in the series of battles 
which had been going on for six weeks 
since the invaders had struck between 
Soissons and Rheims and had advanced | 
thirty miles to the Marne, where they 
had been brought to a halt, which every- 
body believed was only temporary. The 
regiment was now lying at Meaux on 
the Marne, about halfway between Paris 
and Chateau Thierry. It was resting, 
refilling its depleted ranks and expect- 
ing very soon to relieve one of the divi- 
sions on the Marne. 

We know now that the war, at that 
moment, was deadlocked. The enemy 
had hoped to break the French and 
American lines as they had broken the 
British line in front of Amiens, but 
though bent back to form a huge sali- 
ent, the Allied line had not given way 
at any point. They had shot their bolt 
for the time being, and the Allies were 
recovering their breath. 

However, nobody believed that the 
invaders did not know what to do. An- 
other great smash was expected momen- 
tarily and in Paris the inhabitants had 
little hope that the next drive would not 
result in the capital falling into the © 
hands of the enemy. Notwithstanding 
this, they set about arranging the big- 
gest celebration of Bastille Day, the 
Fourteenth of July, since the war broke 
out. 

A great review of Allied troops was 
scheduled and contingents of British, 
Americans, Italians, Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, Scotch, Algerians, Portuguese 
and representatives of other Allies were © 
ordered to Paris to make the affair a 
success. The entire city would be deco- 
rated. All the inhabitants would turn 
out in holiday dress. All this was’ 
planned with the enemy on the Marne, 
fifty miles away, and the terrible long- 
range gun, “Big Bertha” dropping a 
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shell every fifteen minutes during the 
day. 

Chris had no desire to wait for the 
celebration—he could not have done so 
if he wished—and the loss of his sweet- 
heart had disheartened him. His load 
of despondency was heavier than his 
knapsack had ever been, when he was 
an enlisted man. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A MESSAGE TO DELIVER. 


THE regiment to which Chris was as- 

signed was billeted at a village on 
the outskirts of Meaux. Chris was or- 
dered to report for duty with C Com- 
pany of this regiment, and he found a 
train leaving for Meaux at three in the 
afternoon of July 9th. 

He no longer wore his bandage, but 
his head ached and his heart ached. 
He started on the journey listlessly, 
without interest, and not the least idea 
in the world that he would be fortu- 
nate enough to play a part in a big 
battle. 

Until July 18, 1918, the enemy was 
the assailant. From that day, the initia- 
tive passed forever from their hands. 
The defender became the aggressor and 
never stopped belaboring the foe until 
they cried for mercy and quit. On the 
eve of July 16th the invaders were tri- 
umphant; they were confident of vic- 
tory; they expected to reach Paris in 
another month and win the war. 

Since the retreat from the Marne in 
1914, the Allies, save for a few sharp 
blows at long intervals, had huddled in 
their trenches and were satisfied to hold 
the enemy. They had neither man 
power nor strategy brilliant enough to 
endanger any of the invaders’ plans. 

In this latest drive the enemy had ex- 
hibited contempt for their opponents, 
because they had taken a big chance 
and driven through a salient thirty miles 
deep and only twenty-five miles wide. 
The foe had concentrated a million men 
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in this long, narrow bag without fear, 
being confident that the Allies would be 
in no position to take advantage of the 
situation. And it was planned to hurl 
new, fresh masses of men against the 
western side of the salient and burst 
through to Paris. 

Until the Allies struck at the hinge 
of the big salient at Soissons and came 
so near to closing the mouth of the bag 
that the entire invading army at the 
Marne had to turn tail and retreat to 
avoid capture, the enemy was winning 
the war. That stroke, however, turned 
the tide. 

The risk of that stroke was terrific, 
for the enemy in the salient still out- 
numbered in men and artillery the worn 
defenders. Delay would be fatal; it 
would give the invaders time to bring 
down more troops and widen the sides 
of the bag. In one sense they were in 
a trap, but if they made the trap wide 
enough, they would have a tremendous 
advantage over the Allies, who would 
have to defend the outer rim of a great 
arc. The element of surprise was vital. 
If the invaders had the slightest inkling 
that the Allies had the impudence to 
strike back, they could mass troops at 
the mouth of the salient in such num- 
bers that it could not be closed on them. 

Chris found his regimental head- 
quarters and was directed to the village 
where his company was billeted, a ham- 
let about a mile west of the town. He 
reached it by getting a ride in a flivver 
that was going that way. 

The captain of C Company was a 
grim, hard-visaged, stocky, gray-haired 
veteran, who had been a sergeant in the 
old regular army and who looked upon 
training-camp lieutenants with disdain. 
He greeted Chris contemptuously. As 
he saw the stripes indicating wounds 
and long service in France, however, his 
manner changed. He became cordial, 
assigned Chris a room in the house which 
he occupied himself and brought out a 
bottle of brandy and two glasses. He 
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questioned Chris closely as to his ex- 
perience and nodded with approval. 

“I’m damn lucky to get you, young 
feller,” he assured Chris. “You ought 
to see some of the la-de-da boys that 
come down here, who don’t know a pla- 
toon from a spittoon. Guess we get a 
little action soon, probably go into the 
line at Chateau Thierry.” 

Chris made the acquaintance of his 
company. About half of the men were 
veterans and half were recruits from 
replacement divisions whose knowledge 
of soldiering was scanty. At the time 
he was the only lieutenant in the dom- 
pany, both others being on leave. 

Chris found a lot of company work, 
clerical and military, piled up, and for 
several days was busy straightening 
these out. They were somewhat com- 
plicated, for the captain was more of a 
soldier than a business man. 


N July 12th all leaves were sud- 

denly canceled, all going to and 
fro from Paris interdicted, and special 
orders issued prohibiting civilians or 
soldiers, except with special passes, 
from passing through the village toward 
Meaux. Rumors of all sorts arose. 
That the division was about to move 
into line seemed likely, but where it was 
going remained a secret. 

Early in the evening of July 12th the 
sergeant of the guard came to Chris, 
who was officer of the day. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, “following out 
special orders, we stopped a woman on 
a motor cycle who had an ordinary 
Trench pass through the lines and who 
says she has got to get to Meaux. The 
special order supersedes ordinary 
passes, so we held her up. Hated to do 
it, ’cattse she’s the best-looking frog I 
ever seen.” 

“Bring her to the office and I'll find 
out what her business is,’’ Chris in- 
structed. Despite his low frame of 
mind, he was masculine enough to wish 
to glance at the best-looking frog the 
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sergeant had ever seen. Something 
should have told him who answered this 
description, but it didn’t. Therefore he 
was astounded to see Lady Mary walk 
jauntily into the room, clad in khaki, 
dust-covered, but lovely as ever. 

“You may leave us, sergeant,” Chris 
remarked. “I know this young woman.” 

“Chris, my darling!” the girl ex- 
claimed. “Oh, what a surprise! I had 
lost track of you. It’s the most won- 
derful thing to find you here. I don't 
know what I should have done, if it 
had been a stranger.” 

For once the battery of her charms 
had not their usual effect upon him. 
On the contrary, he was conscious of 
immunity. He looked at her sullenly. 
The girl was not to be compared with 
Marion. He must have been out of his 
head to let her beguile him to his ruin. 

She sensed his attitude. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Chris, dear?” she asked, in her 
most plaintive manner. 

“Please sit down, Mary,” he returned 
gravely. “I am glad to see you, be- 
cause I want to talk to you.” 

“And I want to talk to you, of 
course.” 

“T believe you have been making a 
fool of me.” 

“T’m the fool,” she declared, with a 
languishing glance, “over you.” 

“Mary, when you let me become en- 
gaged to you, you knew already that I 
was engaged to Marion Stacy.” 

“T heard her say so,” she retorted. 
“T never believe a woman.” 

“You could have believed 
woman.” 

“If I had, do you suppose I would 
have permitted you to make love to me? 
See, I still wear our ring!” 

She showed him the engagement fin- 
ger with its bit of gold string still 
around it and his heart smote him. 

“T suppose I was as much to blame 
as you. But then you sought out Mar- 
ion and told her of our engagement.” 

“I didn’t do any such thing,” Mary 


that 
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declared. “I have never set eyes on the 
girl since I met her at a party after the 
Amiens drive.” 

“Then how did she know that you 
were wearing that string as an engage- 
ment token?” . 

“Really,” Mary returned, rather 
tartly, “I don’t know.” 

“Did you tell any one else?” 

“T might have. Why not? It was 
not a secret, at least on my side. I 
wasn’t deceiving anybody. as you ap- 
parently were. Wait. Would Colonel 
Wolmouth of your army be likely to 
tell her?” 

“He might. He did!” exclaimed 
Chris. “The fellow is in love with her.” 

“He saw my poor little ring and 
asked about it. Naturally I told him 
what I supposed were the facts. Don’t 


you love me any more, Chris? Not 
even a little bit?” 

Chris was red with shame. Poor 
Mary was evidently sincere. She had 


done nothing for which he had a right 
to reproach her. He had made love to 
her, had given her the token. She had 
every right in the world to tell whom 
she pleased about it. It was evident 
that the maliciousness with which he 
had been charging her was rank injus- 
tice. There was an untrustworthy scoun- 
drel in the room, and it was himself. 
Mary was looking at him with eyes that 
showed hurt. After all, it was not her 
business, but his, to worry about any 
previous engagements he might have 
had. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mary.” he said 
humbly. “TI have no one to blame for 
this situation except myself.” 

“Please, what is the situation? Have 
you concluded that you prefer this girl 
to me, that all your protests were false, 
that you led me on, persuaded me to 
love you, and all the time you were 
playing with me?” 

“No, no?” he assured her. “You car- 
ried me off my feet. I was crazy about 
you! Tt was all my fault. But I have 
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found out that J don’t love you the way 
I love Marion.” 

“She sits in Paris and plays the lady. 
I dash along the Jines, mingling with 
the soldiers, trying to do my bit in win- 
ning the war. I am rough, coarse, un- 
womanly, not to be compared to your 
cool, blond American who has never 
heard a shot fired.” 

“On the contrary, she is wounded 
and in a Paris hospital, as a result of a 
shell from Big Bertha.” 

“Oh!” said the girl contritely. “I’m 
sorry. I didn’t know. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“There is nothing to forgive. You 
are as fine a woman as ever lived, and 
IT don’t think you meant any of the 
things you said. Only——” 

“T know. You love her.” 
nodded. 

“And she won’t have anything to do 
with me. She refused to let me see her 
in the hospital.” 

“Then your engagement is broken?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you realize, Mary? 
her! Nothing else matters.” 

“Yes, I see, finally,” she said, with a 
sigh which touched him. ‘Pass me your 
candle, will you, Chris ?” 

“What for?” 

“T am going to burn this string. I'll 
let you go.” 

“Mary!” he exclaimed, with the ¢lad- 
ness in his tone so evident that she 
winced. “I suppose you are the finest 
girl that ever lived.” 

“With one exception,” she demurred, 
as she set fire to the couple of inches of 
gold string. : 

“No exceptions! I just happen to 
love her. I can’t help it.” 

“That’s done!” said Mary. 
will you do something for me?” 

“Anything.” 

“IT am carrying a message for the 
French intelligence. They don’t know 
anything about your stupid American 


Mary 


I love 


“Now 
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order to permit no one to pass on to 
Meaux. I would have to make a wide 
detour to avoid your lines and I haven't 
time. You can pass unquestioned. Will 
you deliver my dispatch for me?” 

“Why, yes! To whom?” 

“Tt’s now eight o’clock. At nine 
fifteen I am to meet a French officer at 
the Hotel Tavarne, in room No. 4. You 
will knock on the door. When he an- 
swers, you say: ‘La Muette de Portici,’ 
He will reply: ‘Ernani.’ Then he will 
open and you will deliver a note; that’s 
all.” 

“T should not go to Meaux,” he re- 
marked thoughtfully. 

““Anything’—you said,” she repeated 
scornfully. “You made mental reser- 
vations. Pass me through the line and 
I'll deliver my own message.” 

“No, I can’t defy the special order. 
But I will take your note for you. It’s 
the least I can do. Give it to me.” 

She laughed. “I don’t carry it on my 
person. Ask your orderly to bring in 
my motor cycle.” 

He repeated her request to the or- 
derly. In two or three minutes, the 
bulky motor cycle was trundled into the 
room. Mary went to the machine, fum- 
bled under the gasoline tank, then re- 
vealed that it had a false bottom. From 
it she drew an envelope of very thin 
French paper, evidently filled with the 
tissuelike note paper so popular. 

“Here it is,” she said. “You will 
have to start very soon.” 

“Tl walk, and go as soon as I have 
seen you safely on your way back to 
Paris. Can you possibly forgive me, 
Mary?” 

“T’'ll try,” said the girl, with a rather 
pathetic smile. “Do you want to kiss 
me just once, Chris, now that you are 
temporarily unengaged ?” 

He put his arms about her and again 
she thrilled him. 

“Probably you will never see me 
again,” she told him. “I shall try to 
avoid you. And I am sure.Miss Stacy. 
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will make up her cold, blond mind to 
forgive you in time. Good-hy, my 
dear!” 

He led her from the room, the or- 
derly wheeling her machine close be- 
hind. They walked through the street 
of the village and into the outskirts, 
where Chris passed her by the most re- 
mote sentry. Then she got on the motor 


cycle. With a roar the machine started 
down the road. He was never to see 
her again. 


Returning to his quarters, he picked 
up the envelope, which he had placed 
on his desk, and thrust it in the breast 
of his uniform jacket. Then he took 
his forage cap and started toward 
Meaux. He had no trouble passing his 
own sentry on that side of the village. 
As there was no prohibition against the 
officers of the division from going into 
the town, he reached it without inci- 
dent. 

The Hotel Tavarne was a miserable 
affair to be dignified by the name of 
“hotel,” but, in France, the more insig- 
nificant the boarding house, the more it 
insists upon being called a hotel. It 
was a small house with a concierge, a 
fat old woman, sitting beside the stairs. 
Room No. 4 was on the second floor, 
she informed him, and continued with 
her knitting. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


HRIS' climbed creaking _ stairs, 
walked along a corridor, dimly 
lighted by a single oil lamp, and came 
to a room upon which the figure 4 had 
been drawn with a piece of charcoal. 
He struck the door a sharp rap and a 
pleasant male voice asked in French: 
“Who is there?” 
“La Muette de Poriici.” ; 
“Ernani,” came the response, then 
the door opened and he saw the figure 
of a French officer bidding him enter. 
It was a large, musty room with a 
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table in the center upon which were the 
remains of a dinner, and two lighted 
candles, the only illumination. 

“T expected a woman,” said the 
Frenchman. “But you have the pass- 
word. How does it happen?” 

“The lady was held up by our lines, 
special orders to-night. As I happened 
to be an old friend of hers, she asked 
me to do her this slight service.” 

“Ah, an American officer! Please be 
seated. It is very kind of you to aid 
our friend in this manner. You have 
a message for me?” 

“Here it is,” said Chris, as he drew 
forth the letter. 

“Just a moment, excuse me,” said the 
Frenchman, as he tore open the en- 
velope and drew out a dozen, closely 
written sheets. 

He leaned over the table to read and 
the candlelight fell full upon his face. 
Chris looked at him in perplexity, some- 
where, somehow he had met this man, 
a long time ago it seemed, but where? 
Not in France. 


HE man was smiling in satisfaction 

and the smile placed him. Eight 
years before at the scientific school in 
Benton, Chris had seen him. The man 
had been a student, but who the deuce 
was he? Chris didn’t remember a 
Frenchman in the school. There was 
no Frenchman, no, but—Hans von 
Oster, the son of a nobleman in one 
of the Baltic provinces. That’s who he 
was! 

Then what was he doing in a French 
uniform? Of course he would not be 
fighting for France. He would be with 
the enemy. Why—this man must be a 
spy! And that made Lady Mary a spy! 

Chris was being used as a cat’s-paw 
by enemy spies! Oh, no, it was too 
horrible! He must be mistaken. This 
was merely a chance resemblance. 
Mary was never a spy. Still, it was 
very curious how she roamed about. 
She had never looked English with 
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her huge, dark eyes and her brunet 
beauty. Why should the French intelli- 
gence have to take such precautions in- 
side their own lines? 

Chris slipped his hand up to his pis- 
tol holster, got his fingers upon the han- 
dle of his revolver, drew it half from 
the holster, then said softly: 

“Cannibal, cannibal, rah, rah, rah!” 

The man jumped as though he had 
been shot and looked into the muzzle of 
the American’s gun. He had betrayed 
himself at hearing, for the first time in 
seven or eight years, the words which 
began the college yell of the Benton 
Scientific School. 

“Hand over that letter!’ commanded 
Chris hoarsely. 

The man’s answer was to tip over the 
table, precipitating the candles to the 
floor, where they were extinguished. 
Chris’ gun spoke, but missed the man. 
It sounded like a cannon, in the small 
room. Suddenly he was struck by the 
table, which had been hurled in his 
direction, and he went over on the floor. 
A man’s boot stepped on his stomach. 
He grasped it and twisted the foot so 
that the owner also fell to the floor. 

Chris had dropped his gun, but he 
had the man. He pulled himself up on 
the fellow’s body, caught the man’s 
wrist, which happened to be his gun 
arm, and the gun was in Chris’ hand. 
Now began a savage struggle, the spy 
to release his gun so that he could thrust 
it against the body of his opponent and 
fire, Chris to break the wrist and make 
him drop the weapon. 

Suddenly the gun went off. The bul- 
let missed the American by a hair. Then 
Chris forced the arm upward steadily. 
The spy brought his knee up suddenly 
and caught the American in the middle. 
A terrific pain shot through him, but he 
held on grimly. 

The spy had Chris by the hair and 
seemed to be pulling handfuls out by 
the roots. Suddenly the door was flung 
open. Half a dozen American soldiers 
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piled into the room, drawn by the shots. 
The enemy spy redoubled his efforts to 
get away, but Chris clung desperately. 

A flash light illuminated the two men 
on the floor. 

“What’s all this about?” demanded 
the sergeant, who held the light. 

All he saw was a French and Amer- 
ican officer at grips, both trying to over- 
power the other. 

“A spy!” shouted Chris. 
him!” 

That was enough. They fell upon 
the man in French. uniform, dragged 
him from his opponent and held him 
safe. 

Chris climbed groggily to his feet. 
“There’s a letter here, the evidence. Get 
it,” he ordered. 

A search of the room revealed the 
letter on the floor, its sheets scattered 
by the struggle. 

“T am a French officer of the intelli- 
gence,” declared the captive. “I trap 
this American in this room. He is the 
enemy spy.” 

“Shut your face!” commanded one of 
the doughboys. ‘“He’s one of our fel- 
lers. We can tell them.” 

“I am Lieutenant Graham, C Com- 
pany,” declared Chris smartly, and men- 
tioned his regiment and division. “Place 
this man under arrest and take me to 
the commanding officer of Meaux. I 
have important information for him.” 

As they passed into the hall and be- 
neath the oil lamp, the prisoner looked 
into the face of the man who was re- 
sponsible for his capture. 

“Graham!” he exclaimed. “I remem- 
ber you now at scientific school. What 
rotten luck I had to run into you, of 
all the Allied army!” 

“I’m sorry, Von Oster,” said Chris. 
“Tt’s the way things have to happen.” 

“Can’t you let this matter be confined 
to me?” pleaded the spy. “You under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“T don’t know,” Chris replied. 
got to think the thing out.” 


“Grab 


“T’ve 
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Von Oster had been a decent fellow, 
companionable, hard-working, likable. 
While Chris had never known him very 
well, they had often sat side by side at 
lectures in the old days. Now he was 
sending this poor chap off to be exe- 
cuted as a spy. Without question Von 
Oster would be shot at sunrise on the 
strength of Graham’s statement. Chris 
had to make the charge; it was his duty; 
there was no way out. 


AS Chris followed to brigade head- 

quarters with the damning evidence, 
a more terrible problem was upon his 
mind. What was he going to do about 
Lady Mary Yorkley, if that was her 
name? The girl was unquestionably 
dealing with the enemy, whether she 
was English, as she claimed, or an en- 
emy subject. 

That Mary had ever loved him, Chris 
felt to be extremely doubtful. She was 
a consummate actress, probably had 
used her charms to wheedle information 
out of him, and other officers as well. 
He remembered now her insatiable curi- 
osity, how she had questioned him about 
the training school at Langres, about the 
number of American troops in France. 
And how willing she had been to enter 
the enemy lines that time when he had 
disabled her motor cycle at the trench 
in front of Amiens. Why, she would 
have been among friends! 

In Paris, she was accustomed to as- 
sociate with officers of high rank. Chris 
remembered that Marion had told him 
that two generals, a colonel and a 
United States Senator had been at the 
party in Paris. Upon the occasion that 
Chris had encountered Mary in the 
French capital she had been with a ma- 
jor general. And that message she had 
given him to deliver to Madame Govert 
at Langres about Raoul being wounded 
and getting well—undoubtedly that was 
some sort of cipher to be passed on 
to the enemy. Mary had turned up at 
Govert’s pastry shop as a French 
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waitress. She had been making bread 
in the kitchen when she persuaded him 
to become engaged to her. Most likely 
she had a dozen fiancés among officers 
and men of the Allied armies. She had 
tricked him! 

And yet—how could he betray a girl 
whose arms were so soft. whose cour- 
age was so dauntless, a woman working 
for her country in the most perilous 
service possible, a patriot, even though 
her patriotism was for a nation that 
was his enemy? They would pounce 
upon her, imprison her, try her and 
execute her with the same dispatch as 
if she were a man. 

Chris couldn't be responsible for 
that; the thought of lovely Lady Mary, 
dead upon the ground, while a firing 
squad shouldered its rifles and marched 
away was too terrible. 

Wasn’t it his duty to betray her? If 
she lived, she would continue to work 
against the allied cause, might cause un- 
told damage. As a soldier he must pre- 
sent information against her; as a gen- 
tleman, he couldn't. 

“Damn it, there’s a limit to what is 
expected of a soldier!” he told himself. 
“T’ve caught the male spy and seized his 
dispatches. I’ve done my share. If 
they want Lady Mary, they’ll have to 
capture her without any help from me.” 

And in this frame of mind he faced 
the brigadier general in person. 

“What’s the idea of insisting upon 
seeing me? I’m too damn busy to be 
bothering with lieutenants.” said the 
general testily. 

“T have apprehended a spy and taken 
his dispatches,’ returned Chris curtly. 
“T presumed it was my duty to bring 
them to you at once.” 

“The hell you have! That’s different. 
Sit down, sir. How did it happen. 
Where are his dispatches ?” 

Chris passed over the letter given to 
him by Mary. The general inspected it 
with the solemnity of an owl. 

“Damn things are in some kind of 
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cipher,” he said. “How do you know 
they are intended for the enemy ?” 

“T recognized a man, posing as a 
French officer, as a foreigner who went 
to college with me in America. He put 
up a fight and is now in the guardhouse. 
T assume that these papers are impor- 
tant to the enemy.” 

“Good work, young man! Let’s call 
in the intelligence officer.” 

Captain Larkin entered in a few min- 


_ utes. 


“What do you make of this stuff, 
captain?’ asked the general. “Is it a 
mare’s nest, or have we got some- 
thing P” 

“It’s the new spy cipher,” replied the 
intelligence officer. “I can’t read it, but 
it happens that Colonel Nefchateau of 
the French intelligence arrived an hour 
ago. He’s up on all their cryptograms. 
Shall we show it to him?” 

“By all means. It may be damn im- 
portant. Now, Lieutenant Graham, 
how did you know this man had dis- 
patches? Tell me all about it.” 

“Early this evening a woman on a 
motor cycle was stopped by a sentry of 
my company. She had a French pass 
which was superseded by the order you 
sent out to-night. The sergeant brought 
her to me and I questioned her. She 
said she had an important letter for a 
French captain at the Hotel Tavarne in 
this town and insisted on being allowed 
to pass. I did not wish to be rude to a 
French dispatch bearer, let alone a 
woman, but I could not pass her. I of- 
fered to deliver the letter for her and 
she consented.” 

“You had no business to undertake 
such a thing.” 

“Yes, sir. I thought it would be a 
good thing to have the letter in our 
hands and to have a look at the man 
who was to receive it.” 

“Perhaps you were right, though it 
was irregular. Go on.” 

“IT walked into town with the letter, 
went to the Tavarne Hotel. found the 
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man in No. 4, as she had said he would 
be. I recognized him as an enemy sub- 
ject. Hans von Oster is his name. He 
attended the scientific school in Benton 
about eight years ago. I accused him 
and he betrayed himself. Then I tried 
to arrest him. He resisted. We fought 
all over the place, and the guard came 
in and nabbed him.” 

“Did you get a good look at the 
woman ?” 

“She was covered with dust. I 
couldn’t tell much: about her.” 

“Was she young?” 

“T guess so, sir. Somewhere around 
thirty. She was a brunette; I am sure 
of that.” 

“That’s a hell of a description! 
Ninety per cent of the women of France 
are brunette. Where did she go?” 

“Back to Paris.” 

“You should have detained her.” 

“T had no authority. Her pass was 
in order.” 

“Well,” said the general, “I suppose 
you did the best you could. It was a 
darn good job to capture that spy. 
Maybe this French colonel will be able 
to tell us what is in the letter. You 
will have to make the charge against the 
spy. Drumhead court-martial in an 
hour. Stay within call. And thank 
you, lieutenant.” 

Chris breathed freely. He had feared 
the questioning regarding the girl. If 
an investigation were made, the sergeant 
of his company would say that his lieu- 
tenant had claimed acquaintance with 
the female spy. In that case, Chris 
would be in great trouble. His only 
chance would be that they would make 
no investigation. 

As far as Von Oster was concerned. 
Chris was sorry that his evidence would 
cause the man’s execution, but it was 
the fortune of war. His old schoolmate 
knew that he was risking a spy’s death 
when he entered the enemy’s lines. 

Chris waited outside of brigade head- 
quarters for more than an hour. Then 
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an orderly summoned him into the pres- 
ence of the general. 


SEATED at table with the command- 

ing officer was a French colonel, an 
alert man with a black beard. Captain 
Larkin of the American intelligence was 
also present. 

“Lieutenant Graham,” said the gen- 
eral, with an approving smile, “you have 
done the army a great service by your 
quick wit to-night. This gentleman has 
deciphered the dispatch which you cap- 
tured from the spy and finds it to be of 
the most vital importance. If the en- 
emy had ever received the information 
contained in that letter. Well, it 
would have cost this division thousands 
of lives. That’s all I can tell you now. 
I am recommending you for promo- 
tion.” 

Chris saluted and was silent. 

“At the request of Colonel Nef- 
chateau, I am turning the spy over to 
the French intelligence department. In 
Paris they may find a way to get more 
information out of him than they would 
secure if we shot him out of hand. You 
are excused and may return to your 
company.” 

Although the fate of poor Von Oster 
was undoubtedly sealed, Chris was 
greatly relieved that he would not be 
called upon to face him in a court and 
cause his immediate execution. That 
no more questions were asked regard- 
ing the woman on the motor cycle was 
a tremendous relief. As he was turning 
to go, the Frenchman spoke: 

“With your permission, general. 
Lieutenant, would you know the woman 
who gave you this letter again if you 
saw her?” 

“T don’t know,” faltered Chris. 
was pretty dark. I am not sure.” 

“You may be called upon to identify 
her? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s all,” said the general. 
may go.” 


“Tt 


“You 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A SURPRISE ATTACK. 


N the fifteenth, the division com- 

mander was astonished to receive an 
order to get into motor trucks and go 
to the front. His destination would be 
told him later, Many officers were on 
leave. The units were scattered. No 
one was prepared for immediate action. 
Chris found himself the only lieutenant 
in his company, and many of the com- 
panies were in temporary command of 
lieutenants. 

Following fast upon the heels of the 
orders came long lines of motor trucks, 
in charge of French officers who only 
knew that they were to follow the Paris- 
Soissons Road northward to a certain 
point, where further orders would be 
given. 

Each company made haste to load its 
kitchen and rations on trucks. The men 
were also loaded into trucks, twenty 
men in each. They rode all night. At 
dawn, they found French officers by the 
roadside, who instructed them to leave 
the trucks and hide in the forest before 
it grew light enough for the enemy to 
see them. This meant that they were 
already near the front. Evidently they 
were intended for some sort of sur- 
prise party. There was no bombard- 
ment going on. It seemed to be a quiet 
sector, and the troops had no special 
premonition of the terrific experience in 
store. 

This was the morning of July 16, 
1918. All day the division lurked in 
the woods, resting, skylarking, chatting, 
gambling and sleeping. In the after- 
noon word came that they were to re- 
lieve a French division, marching by 
night and hiding again at dawn. On 
the seventeenth, they loafed all day in 
the forest of Retz, ten miles behind the 
front. 

Late in the afternoon the general in 
command was thunderstruck on receiv- 
ing an attack order. They were to go 
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into the line, under cover of darkness, 
and at dawn they were to jump off. 
Battalion and company commanders 
were quickly called together, the plan 
explained, their maps turned over to 
them and their instructions given. 

The captain of Chris’ company came 
back with a grim smile on his face. He 
jerked his thumb toward Chris, who 
joined him and they walked away from 
the nearest group of men until they 
could not be overheard. 

“Tf you’ve got a mother or wife or 
sweetheart, young feller, slip her a line 
now, because she’s never going to see 
you any more,” the captain said gruffly. 

Chris felt a sharp quiver of fright. 
“We're going to attack?” he ventured. 

“Right! That’s nothing. How are 
we going to attack? Why, we are just 
going to jump off without any heavy- 
artillery preparation because there ain’t 
any heavy artillery. We get a barrage 
from our own divisional light guns, 
which is fine, if they don’t hit us in- 
stead of the enemy, and we bite our 
way through their barbed wire, because 
there isn’t any artillery preparation.” 

“How far do we go? What are our 
objectives ?” 

The captain grinned. “We go till we 
damn well drop dead. There are no ob- 
jectives. We're supposed to cut our 
way through the whole darned army.” 

“What are we doing it for?” asked 
the perplexed lieutenant. 

“’Cause we were fools enough to 
butt in Over Here!” 

“Tt sounds like suicide.” 

“You said it, kid. Suicide. This 
time to-morrow you and me will be 
playing little gold harps and _ telling 
pretty angels to stop tickling us with 
their wings. You can’t break the en- 
emy’s line without preparation. We're 
a lot of gone gooses!”’ 

Chris took the advice, wrote letters to 
his mother and to Marion. His nerv- 
ousness grew as the day advanced. The 
men were taking things placidly. They 
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didn’t know what was locked up in the 
bosoms of their officers. 

As night fell, it began to rain. An 
accident protected the grand strategy. 
If the enemy had seen those three divi- 
sions moving up to the hinge of the big 
sector, they would have laid their plans. 
But it was pitch dark. The rain came 
down in torrents. Over the roads 
moved sixty-seven thousand men, five 
thousand animals and three thousand 
vehicles, 

The confusion on those narrow roads 
was indescribable. The men marched 
in the muddy ditches because the center 
of the roads were clogged with guns 
and caissons. Creaking and groaning, 
crawled big French tanks, their motors 
roaring. Huge five-ton trucks carrying 
field hospitals, staff cars, motor cycles, 
side cars, every kind of motor vehicle, 
passing one another, jumbling up to- 
gether, occasionally running over an un- 
fortunate soldier. 

Had the moon been out, the scouting 
enemy airplanes would have seen the 
white roads jammed with humanity and 
the death and destruction they would 
have wrought would have been ap- 
palling, besides destroying the element 
of surprise upon which the success of 
the movement depended. 

Reel carts of the signal corps, one- 
mule carts for machine guns, every ele- 
ment of an army was scrambled in that 
mess, yet somehow or other, by dawn, 
the thing had been unscrambled and the 
hattalions and regiments and brigades 
and divisions were passing through the 
French and taking the line. 

From the opposing lines came no 
sound. Not a single shell was fired. So 
long had these invading soldiers been 
accustomed to doing all the attacking 
that they never dreamed that in this far- 
off, quiet sector the Allies were plan- 
ning an audacious stroke. But the offi- 
cers found the silence ominous. Al- 
ways, until now, the enemy had learned 
our plans. Most likely they knew all 
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about this, and had some dreadful re- 
ception arranged for it. 


T a few minutes after four in the 

morning, every gun on the Allied 
side from the Aisne to Chateau Thierry 
went into action, notifying the foe that 
an attack was coming somewhere along 
a forty-mile front, preventing them 
from moving a brigade anywhere along 
the line. Near a village called Dom- 
miers, Chris’ division went over in the 
wake of the rolling barrage laid down 
by the division artillery. 

Chris waved to his men, and, spread- 
ing out in attack formation, they moved 
along, not running, because they must 
not run into the barrage. Ahead they 
could see the sky alight with rockets as 
the front lines of their opponents sig- 
naled for their own protective barrage 
to tear the attacking troops to bits. It 
came quickly, but the Americans were 
cheered to find it weak. The enemy did 
not expect them. They had not pre- 
pared for this attack. The advancing 
troops were going to get through. 

The charge was on a five-mile front: 
They swept through the rifle pits of the 
front line without much difficulty, but 
at the second line they encountered the 
machine guns. That front line had not 
been well organized. There was no 
barbed wire. 

Now the captain of the company 
broke into a run and the men followed. 
The quicker they moved, the more 
ground they would take and the less 
time they would give the defenders to 
massacre them.’ Already machine guns 
were spitting and men were dropping 
here and there, but thirty thousand 
rifles were coming on in waves over that 
five-mile front, the dare-devils of the 
French Foreign Legion in the center, 
the first division on one side, the second 
on the other, vying with each other as 
to which would gain the most ground. 

The tanks rumbled along, headed for 
machine-gun nests, shattering them 
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with their shortened 75 millimeter guns 
and then rolling over them. 

The advancing troops took the second 
line, and killed or sent back as prisoners 
the defenders, hopelessly outnumbered. 
Behind the Allied soldiers came their 
batteries, moving forward almost as fast 
as the infantry, perhaps the first charge 
of artillery in modern history. 

Chris lost his sense of fear. It was 
glorious, this dash through the previ- 
ously ever-victorious enemy. What if 
he did lose his life? It was worth liv- 
ing to be in a thing like this. On either 
side the soldiers were shouting excit- 
edly, some of them daring to laugh. 


THE sun was high in the heavens. It 

beat down hotly. They had been 
advancing for hours with no sense of 
fatigue. On and on and on, stopping to 
surround and creep up on a machine- 
gun nest and bayonet or capture the de- 
fenders, then on to the next obstacle 
and over it. 

Always ahead burst the shells. Some- 
times an enemy shell burst among them, 
bringing down half a dozen. 

Chris looked at his watch, and saw 
that it was noon. They had been mov- 
ing forward for nearly eight hours. 
They had advanced at least eight miles 
—half the distance to the great enemy 
supply station of Soissons. 

And then from behind came the 
sound of bugles and galloping horses. 
In surprise, the Americans turned and 
saw, advancing, long lines of cavalry. 
Mangin, the French commander, had de- 
cided to send in two regiments of cuiras- 
siers. 

They came on at a trot, resplendent in 
their helmets and new bright-blue uni- 
forms, until they had passed through 
the cheering infantry. Then the colo- 
nel, riding ahead, drew his sword and a 
thousand sabers gleamed in the air. The 
bugle sounded the charge, and across 
the plain galloped the horsemen. It was 
glorious, but it was not war. 
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Hardly had they faded from view of 
Chris and his company when there came 
the rat-a-tat of hundreds of machine 
guns, mowing down the magnificent 
targets. Hardly a trooper lived to reach 
the enemy lines. The glorious regi- 
ments were completely decimated, cut to 
pieces. This was certainly no place for 
cavalry. 

The infantry waves continued after 
this interlude. Ina few minutes several 
score of wounded men and horses came 
back, all that was left of a superb regi- 
ment. Farther on they had to climb 
over the fallen bodies of blue-clad men 
and horses while the machine guns 
poured bullets on them. 

“On with the tanks!” cried the gen- 
erals, and a line of tanks now moved 
through the infantry. 

They tore over a trench with machine 
guns and moved up to the crest of a 
slight ridge, where the distant enemy 
artillery had the range. 

And then Chris saw another appalling 
sight. As each tank was outlined 
against the sky, a high-explosive shell 
struck it and shattered it into a mass of 
junk. 

On, infantry! If the salient was to 
be burst it would be done by the in- 
fantry, unarmored, unprotected human 
beings—the most potent weapon of war! 

The sky overhead was full of air- 
planes, but they were mostly French: 
The foe were outnumbered. Burning 
planes, falling like plummets, were an- 
other menace. 

And now the Americans were swarm- 
ing among the machine guns in the third 
line. The fighting was hand to hand. 
It was cut and thrust. The ground was 
covered with men in khaki and men in 
gray. Chris was wounded in the left 
arm, and he was walking stiffly, at the 
steady pace of the doughboy lines, be- 
cause a bullet had passed through the 
calf of his leg, but he was going for- 
ward. He could have turned and gone 
to the rear, but who would command 
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the company then? The old, grizzled 
captain was dead. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 


ARKNESS found the American 

soldiers wearily plodding forward. 
The order came to dig in where they 
were for the night, in preparation for 
counterattacks. 

Surely, they thought, they would be 
relieved during the night. They had 
done enough in one day. But Mangin 
had no troops to relieve them. The job 
was only half finished. Next day they 
must continue forward, against fresh 
troops brought up in the night. 

A doctor stumbled into the line and 
bandaged up the two wounds of Chris. 

“You had better go to the rear,” he 
advised. 

“T can’t,” groaned the fellow who had 
sought a safe job. “I am the only 
officer.” 

“There is a sergeant in command of 
a company I just left.” 

“I have no more sergeants,” Chris 
returned, with a wry smile. 

If the enemy had been taken by sur- 
prise by the big attack, they were now 
well over it. They had driven through 
a salient twenty-five miles wide and 
forty miles deep to the Marne, and now 
the Allies had driven a wedge into that 
salient, at its hinge. If the Allies made 
a farther advance, the vast army inside 
the salient would be cut off from its 
supplies and tied up in a bag. 

All night they were bringing up fresh 
divisions, building up new lines of de- 
fense, and preparing to evacuate the 
whole Marne salient before they were 
caught in a trap. The Allied comman- 
der was sending for reserves. The 
great stroke had succeeded, but the re- 
serves would not be in the line at once. 
The attacking divisions must continue 
the advance a day or two longer. 

Back in corps headquarters, Mangin 
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with his generals of divisions were 
studying maps and receiving reports. 
The first day had more than surpassed 
expectations. Hundreds of cannon 
were captured; the infantry had driven 
through so fast that they had passed the 
three lines of defense and descended 
upon the artillery before it was possible 
to move them away. A 

All night fresh artillery was brought 
up, vast supplies of ammunition placed 
in new dumps in what had been enemy 
territory, new sets of maps were for- 
warded to regimental and battalion com- 
manders covering the ground that must 
be taken on the morrow. Through the 
night the retreating foe shelled the con-— 
quered area with every gun which could 
be brought up, making the task of get- 
ting up supplies and strengthening the 
lines more difficult. 

Before dark a swarm of enemy planes 
came up from the Marne and drove all 
the Allied planes from the sky. After 
dark they flew low and introduced Chris 
to something he had never seen before 
—hbig lights suspended from parachutes 
which illuminated the plain and enabled 
the airmen to drop bombs upon groups 
of infantry in trenches and destroy sup- 
ply wagons and ammunition carts on the 
way up to the lines. Oh, they would 
be ready on the morrow! What had 
happened that day was nothing to what 
was to come. 

Up in the corner of the ground near- 
est Soissons the enemy had collected 
many hundreds of machine guns, and 
spread them to cover three miles of the 
advance, in such a way that the infantry 
could not attack one set of machine gun- 
ners without drawing the fire of two 
other machine-gun crews operating on 
the flanks. 

Chris’ company had lost a third of 
its strength in killed or wounded during 
the first day. He knew that the ad- 
vance had won through by force of su- 
perior numbers. During the night, how- 
ever, the superiority would be lost. Un- 
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doubtedly three or four fresh enemy 
divisions were in the line, with all the 
artillery that could be moved from fifty 
miles around. 

Nevertheless, the first division, the 
Moroccans, and the second division 
jumped off at four in the morning un- 
der cover of the rolling barrage. They 
ran immediately into a hostile barrage 
much stiffer than their own. Chris 
limped along, though every step he took 
was agony. He told himself he was 
entitled to go to the rear. He ought 
to go. The doctor had ordered him 
back, vet something impelled him to 
keep moving forward. He didn’t even 
have a sword to wave to make him 
feel he was an officer. He carried a 
rifle, like the rest of the men. 

Looking neither to right nor left, eyes 
fixed grimly forward, they moved on. 
They did not want to look around; too 
many men were falling. This time 
there was no line of rifle pits to be car- 
ried. They ran directly into the field of 
machine guns hidden in the tall grass, 
the gunners lying flat, playing the guns 
as one plays a hose. How the bullets 
missed any of the advancing men was a 
mystery. : 

And now they were among the nests 
of machine guns, bayoneting the gun- 
ners, turning the guns on the enemy, but 
there were always more machine guns 
just behind and the farther in they got, 
the thicker the guns. Chris ordered 
his men to crawl up through the grass 
and this saved many lives from that 
withering fire. 

Behind them, they heard their tanks ; 
it was jump to your feet and get out of 
the way of the armored monsters, or 
they would run over you as quickly as 
they would an enemy. The tanks were 
the weapon in a field of machine guns. 
The opposing artillery, however, had the 
field alb plotted out. They dropped big 
shells, which shattered the tanks as 
though they were made of paper or 
match board. 
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Y late afternoon the advancing sol- 
diers had won over this three miles 
of machine-gun nests, captured or de- 
stroyed at least five hundred machine 
guns and killed or sent to the rear nearly 
all the operators. The resistance ahead 
was as stiff as ever, however. There 
were plenty of gunners still, and they 
were full of fight. All day our troops 
had gone without food or water. The 
canteens had soon been emptied. They 
could not stop to eat. When the order 
came in to dig in and hold what ground 
they had gained, they gave feeble cheers, 
then began to turn up the sod with their 
bayonets and the small trench tools they 
had carried on their backs. 

A runner crawling along gave them 
some news that heartened them tre- 
mendously. The marines in the second 
division had succeeded in reaching the 
Chateau Thierry Road and had cut. the 
enemy at the Marne off from their sup- 
ply base at Soissons. Most of the 
bombing and shelling that night was in 
the vicinity of the road, which the en- 
emy was striving desperately to take 
and to which the marines held on with 
bulldog determination. 

Meanwhile a terrible job had been 
handed to the first division. It seemed 
that the Moroccans, wonderful as they 
were, had failed to take the village of 
Berzy-le-Sec, and so thinned were their 
ranks they did not have men enough to 
make another assault. Therefore Gen- 
eral Summerall, commanding the first, 
was ordered to take the town in addi- 
tion to having won his own objectives. 

It is necessary now to explain the 
make-up of an American division, which 
at full strength has twenty-seven thou- 
sand men. It consists of four regiments 
of infantry, three regiments of artillery, 
three battalions of machine gunners, a 
tegiment of engineers, four hospital 


-companies, a signal battalion, a supply. 


train and a headquarters train and mili- 
tary police. 2 
The infantry of a division at full 
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strength is about twelve to fourteen 
thousand rifles. 

During the night, up to the front line 
came about everybody in the division to 
fill the gaps in the infantry regiments 
—engineers, orderlies, cooks, kitchen 
police, military police, clerks from divi- 
sion and regimental headquarters—all 
who could be mustered and who could 
fire a rifle. And with this reénforce- 
ment the brigade assigned to the job 
took the town the French couldn’t take, 
while the rest of the division pushed 
on, and on the fourth day came out on 
the hills commanding the city of Sois- 
sons, only three miles down the valley. 
The city was doomed and the enemy 
had suffered the greatest defeat since 
1914, for the fall of Soissons meant that 
the splendid army that had slashed its 
way down to the Marne and come with- 
in an ace of taking Paris must now 
return faster than it had advanced, or 
be captured. 

But imagine the condition of the three 
divisions which had accomplished this 
wonderful thing. Half of their men 
had been killed or wounded; those who 
lived were in a pitiable physical condi- 
tion. These men had been fighting for 
four full days, targets for every known 
weapon of war as they advanced across 
open fields, on through forests. At 
night they had been unable to sleep, be- 
cause shells and bombs were continu- 
ously bursting upon them; their nerves 
were frazzled; their health was wrecked ; 
they were through. 

Chris’ two wounds were badly in- 
flamed, and he _ suffered tortures. 
Strangely enough, he had not received 
a scratch after the first day. Many of 
the men under his command were more 
severely wounded than he, yet they had 
not gone to the rear. How many men 
he had killed, he did not know. He had 
fired at many, but he had done no bayo- 
neting. Veteran though the was, he 
shrank from cold steel, even to save his 
own life. Fortunately for him, the reg- 
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ulars were not so squeamish; they had 


taken care of the machine gunners. 


HERE was no advance on the fifth 

day and word had been sent up 
that relief was soon coming. Blessed 
news! 

Fresh divisions had relieved the sec- 
ond and Moroccans, but the first were 
still in the line. Firing in front of them 
was perfunctory, because the enemy had 
given up hope of saving Soissons, had 
decided to withdraw and were fighting 
farther south to protect their retreat. 

Early in the evening of July 22d, one 
of the men pricked up his ears. 

“What’s that sound?” he demanded. 
“Jumping Jehoshaphat, it’s bagpipes!” 

It was. With a full pipe band shrill- 
ing, and with the men in parade forma- 
tion, a whole Scotch division was ap- 
proaching to relieve the first. Never 
were kilties more warmly welcomed 
than the Fifteenth Scottish Division, 
hauled up from the British front be- 
cause there were no reserves nearer at 
hand. And then the weary first divi- 
sion crawled back to the rest camps. 

The four infantry regiments were re- 
duced to skeletons; in many cases offi- 
cers had been killed and wounded, and 
companies were commanded by noncoms 
or even privates. The Twenty-sixth 
Regiment had lost its colonel and all its 
majors and came out commanded by a 
captain. The total casualties of the 
division in five days were eight thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-five, three 
quarters of this number being in the in- 
fantry regiments. 5 

Sixty per cent of all the officers and 
fifty per cent of all the enlisted men 
were lost in this action. The division 
had taken more than three thousand five 
hundred prisoners, seventy-five cannon, 
fifty mortars and three hundred heavy 
machine guns. The second division had 
been fortunate in being taken out of the 
line at the end of the third day, with a 
loss of four thousand seven hundred 
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men. . It had captured three thousand 
men and seventy-five machine guns. 

Chris rode back to the forest of Retz 
in an ambulance, with heavy bandages 
on his leg and a ticket for a hospital. 
Of course neither he nor any junior 
officer had the slightest notion of the 
tremendous strategic importance of the 
victory they had won. He was ag- 
grieved because the division had been 
asked to do too much. It should have 
been relieved at the end of the second 
day, he thought. He believed it had 
been sacrificed by the inhuman brutes of 
the general staff. 

But while he was riding in that ambu- 
lance, the hordes of the invaders were 
pouring back out of the salient and the 
great retreat had begun, which did not 
stop until the armistice. 


CHAPTER XL. 
FRESH DOUGHNUTS, 


HAT night Chris lay on a cot in a 

‘field hospital, and remained on his 
back for two days. Fresh and more 
serious casualties were coming in, how- 
ever; he was able to move, so he had 
to give way to the more serious cases. 
He was ticketed to a base hospital fif- 
teen miles farther south. On the third 
morning he was aided to climb into the 
back seat of a flivver with two other 
slightly wounded officers, while two 
more squeezed in heside the driver on 
the front seat. 

They had been riding for several 
hours along a road choked with trucks 
and cars of every description, both go- 
ing their way and coming toward them, 
when they entered the outskirts of a 
village where congestion seemed worse 
than usual. As they poked along they 
saw many cars which had been driven 
into the ditch or even forced over 
broken shrubbery into fields. A little 
distance ahead was a swirling crowd of 
men. At the same time there was 
wafted toward them on the breeze an 
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aroma which made the men in the flivver 
sniff incredulously. It was the odor of 
frying lard. And then they saw men 
come out of the crowd who were eat- 
ing something. 

“Doughnuts !”" exclaimed the driver of 
the flivver. “Excuse me!” 

He stopped the car in the ditch, made 
a flying leap from his seat and dashed 
toward the throng, while the wounded 
shouted after him. 

They wanted doughnuts, too. 

Chris got the door open on his side, 
and lowered himself into the road. Then 
he grabbed a crutch belonging to one 
of the others and hobbled rapidly to. 
ward the center of activity. 

Truck drivers and doughboys made 
way respectfully for the wounded offi- 
cer, and he forged to the front to rest 
his eyes upon an astonishing sight. 

In the garden of a cottage by the 
roadside a camp fire was burning. Over 
the fire hung a huge French soup kettle, 
which was filled with boiling fat. On 
a table near by, a girl was rolling out 
doughnuts, a second was dropping the 
dough into the kettle and a third was 
ladling out the browned and delicious 
New England product. The three girls 
were garbed in the familiar blue uni- 
form and poke bonnets of the Salvation 
Army, and at that minute the celebrated 
organization won its way into a popu- 
larity with Americans that it has never 
lost. 

The men were scrambling for the 
doughnuts as fast as the girl in charge 
of that part of the job could offer them. 
Chris forced his way to a strategic po- 
sition where she could not fail to drop 
one or two into his outstretched hand. 
Seeing the sleeve of the uniform with 
its gold service stripes, she lifted her 
head. Underneath the disguising poke 
bonnet was the beautiful, flushed face 
of Marion Stacy. 

“Marion!” Chris exclaimed, incredu- 
lous, yet joyous. 

The girl dropped an armful of dough- 
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nuts and a dozen men dived for them. 
“Chris-s!” she faltered. “Oh, you are 
wounded! Come inside.” 

Abandoning her work, she grasped 
him by the arm. Her eyes filled with 
tears as she saw the crutch and the 
bandaged leg. Tenderly she led him to 
a bench, then sat down beside him. 

“You wouldn’t see me, Marion!” he 
declared reproachfully, 

“How could I? Are you badly 
wounded? You won’t lose your leg?” 

“They say not. I’m all right. How 
about you? Your wound?” 

“Tt was nothing much. The bandages 
were taken off a week ago.” 

“What are you doing here, in this 
uniform ?” 

“T couldn’t go home. I thought I 
would, but it was like deserting. I 
wouldn’t stay on that foolish job any 
longer, and I met a Salvation Army 
officer who allowed me to join. I 
wanted to be of some use. Oh, Chris, 
how they love the doughnuts! I was 
never so happy in my life!” 

“Believe me, your Salvation Army 
knows the right thing to do. The boys 
would rather have doughnuts than any- 
thing in the world. Marion, did you 
read my second letter?” 

“Yes,” she answered, blushing. 

“Do you forgive me? Will you take 
me back ?” 

“There is no question of that. 
love Lady Mary Yorkley.” 

“T don’t!” he said fiercely. ‘Listen! 
I met her. She gave me back my piece 
of string. And, Marion, she is a spy. 
If they find her, they will shoot her. 
I found out all about her. I think she 
cultivated me for information to send 
to the enemy. Like a fool, I talked too 
much.” 

“You loved her!” Marion insisted. 

“T was fascinated. I was an idiot. I 
only love you! Don’t you understand? 
I went through the last battle hoping to 
get killed, because I had nothing to live 
for. I wrote you before we went in. 


You 
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We were a forlorn hope and I expected 
to die. Did you get my letter of July 
17th?” 

“N-no,” she faltered. “I must have 
left Paris before it arrived. But, Chris, 
you were disloyal, and that is something 
I can’t forgive. I’m sorry.” 

“Marion!” 

“My _ principlese——” 
firmly. 

“Oh, damn your principles!” he ex- 
claimed. “Haven’t you seen enough of 
real life to know that you can’t expect 
too much of a man? I love you, do 
you hear? I’m going to marry you 
whether you like it or not!” 

“How dare you——” 

His right arm went around her waist. 
He grasped her roughly and pulled her 
to him. His left hand grasped her face 
and turned it upward. Then he leaned 
over and kissed her brutally once, twice, 
half a dozen times. 

“Whether you like it or not! Do you 
hear ?” 

Marion shook herself free. “You 
brute!’ she exclaimed. ‘Why, Chris, 
how can you treat me like this?” 

There wasn’t much anger in her voice, 
however, and he followed up his ad- 
vantage. 

“T’m your future husband, and dont 
you forget it! You are going to be my 
wife and you had better like it, because 
you haven’t anything to say about it. 
Come here.” 

He seized her in his arms and kissed 
her savagely again. 

“Chris!” she murmured, when she 
caught her breath. “I think I like it.” 

“For the love of Pete, Jack, look at 
Graham kissing the Sally,” said a rough 
but familiar voice. 

Chris and the girl swung apart. He 
scowled at the man who had called him 
by name. Then the scowl changed to a 
grin. 

“Meet some old friends, Marion,” he 
said. 

A sergeant and a corporal with the 


she began 


s 
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insignia of the second division stood be- 
fore them, Messrs. Luke Manning and 
Jack Cunniff. 

“TI never saw them before in my life.” 
declared Marion, her face pink with 
embarrassment. . 

“Sure you did, lady!’ declared Luke. 
“We was the guys that got fresh long 
ago at Eppington, when the lieutenant, 
here—he was a sergeant then—came 
running down the road and tried to beat 

"me up.” 

“What are you fellows doing in the 
second division?” demanded Chris de- 
lightedly. 

“Well, leftenant, after that mess at 
Amiens, a general come down to see us. 
That was after you went away. He 
asked us if there was anything we 
wanted. We was the white-haired boys 
for what we done with Carey’s outfit, 
see? So Jack, here, spoke up and said 
we was entitled to be regular soldiers 
and we was sick of chaperoning box 
cars, 

“He switched us to the second divi- 
sion, and we got more fighting than we 
ever wanted. We’re fed up, we are! 
And now when the gang is at a rest 
camp having a good time, we get set 
at driving trucks. Say, lady, them was 
certainly good doughnuts. You Sallies 
going to be here near the front lines 
right along?” 

“How did you get chevrons, both of 
you?” Chris asked. 

“Oh, we was in that little trouble at 
Belleau Woods.” 

“Were you in the Soissons affair?” 

“We was there with bells on!” 

“Then you’re lucky to be alive,” re- 
marked Chris, with a grin. 

“You got kind of bunged up, didn’t 
yer? Well, sarge—'scuse me, leftenant 
—we won’t butt in no more. Come on, 
Jack.” 

The pair lumbered off, but a few 
steps on, Luke looked back. 

“Say, leftenant, you don’t suppose yer 
girl would hand us a knock-down to 
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the other two Sallies? They don’t seem 
to have no special friends.” 

“On your way!” ordered Chris, and 
the pair returned to the doughnuts. 

“So Lady Mary Yorkiey is a spy 
said Marion, thoughtfully. “You know, 
Chris, I disliked that girl the moment 
I met her. I felt there was something 
wrong about her, and when I heard that 
you had got engaged to her, I think I 
was hurt more because it was that par- 
ticular woman than for any other rea- 
son. I hope they catch her.” 

“You don’t hope anything of the kind. 
Don’t you know they’ll shoot her?” 

“There is no more reason why they 
shouldn’t shoot a woman spy than a 
man.” 

“Well, I don’t want her shot.” 

“You still love her!” Marion’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Stop that!” he exclaimed, exasper- 
ated. 

Marion stopped. 
said dutifully. 

He grinned at her. “You know, I 
think you’ll make me a nice, obedient 
wife!” he informed her. 

“Of course I shall. You don’t sup- 
pose any woman wants a man who isn’t 
her master, do you? I didn’t want to 
boss you the way I did in the old days; 
T had to!” 

“Well, you won’t have to any longer,” 
he assured her. “I’m a tough cus- 
tomer.” 

“Yes, Chris.” 

“Now this Salvation Army business is 
finished, for you. You go back to Pariy 


” 
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“Yes, Chris,” she 


’ and take the first boat home.” 


Marion smiled at him curiously, 
“You don’t understand, lord and master, 
The Salvation Army is a military or. 
ganization, and I have enlisted for the 
war. I can’t get out of it, and I must 
go where I am sent. So your orders 
are impossible. Besides, I am doing 
some good and I love it.” 

“But it’s dangerous,” he protested. 

“So was Paris. So is the Atlantic 
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Ocean. So is America. where they are 
dying by thousands of the flu. No, 
Chris, you do your job and I’ll do mine. 
Now I must go back and help fry 
doughnuts. Let me help you to your 
car. I suppose you didn't walk here.” 

He rose and hobbled along, one arm 
over her shoulder. “Where can my let- 
ters reach you?” 

“Salvation Army headquarters in 
Paris. Do you know what hospital you 
are going to?” 

“There is a base hospital about five 
miles south, for which I am headed.” 

“T’ll try to come to you there.” 

“God bless you, Marion!” 

She smiled at him, but there were 
tears in her eyes. “I’m so happy, Chris, 
that you are going to a hospital. You'll 
be out of danger for at least several 
weeks.” 

“Marion, please fry your doughnuts 
well back of the line.” 

“Our orders are to go as near the 
front as they will let us, and we shall 
obey orders.” 

She helped him into the flivver, whose 
driver had returned, gorged with the 
doughnuts. She kissed him frankly, be- 
fore the grinning invalids, then waved 
good-by as the flivver rattled forward. 

Chris explained the situation to the 
boys in the car and received envious 
sympathy. The sun was shining 
brightly for him again. Despite his 
aching wounds, all was right with the 
world. Marion had forgiven him. 
Things were as they had been—or were 
they? 

In the old days he would have ac- 
cepted her dictum as final. When Mar- 
ion said something was against her prin- 
ciples, he had not dared to argue. But 
to-day he had silenced her rudely, and 
she had wilted. After she had finished 
her declaration, he had told her what 
was what and she had meekly surren- 
dered. Darn it, she was only a woman 
after all and she knew her man when 
she met him! 
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OR him, the next few weeks were 
hospital routine. His wounds slowly 
healed. His soul was at peace. He re- 
ceived letters from Marion nearly 
every day. When he missed a day or 
two, he reccived several at once. That 
she did not come to see him, he under- 
stood, for she was a member of a mili- 
tary organization, a private with women 
captains and majors. The independent 
Marion had yielded to army discipline. 
During these weeks, wonderful things 
were happening along the whole front. 
Foch, in command from the Atlantic to 
Mesopotamia, issued his orders and 
they were obeyed all along the line. The 
British advanced on Jerusalem from 
Bagdad ; the Italians struck in Italy; the 
great army of Haig with a number of 
American divisions in line crashed 
against the enemy who had weakened 
himself on the British front by sending 
reserves to the Marne. The great en- 
emy army in the Marne salient retreated 
slowly, hotly pursued by French and 
Americans, until it got out of the trap 
and reached the comparative safety of 
the prepared positions along the Vesle. 
Much more than a million Americans 
were now in France. Foch did not hesi- 
tate to continue his offensive and he had 
consented to the formation of a great 
American army, operating under its own 
commander in chief. 

To Chris, in the hospital, came a ma- 
jor of the French intelligence and a cap- 
tain of the American intelligence depart- 
ment, to find out what he knew of Lady 
Mary Yorkley. He sized them up as 
reasonable and understanding men, so 
he made a clean breast of the whole 
story so far as he knew it. 

“Then you knew who she was the 
night you accepted her dispatch at 
Meaux? You recognized her?” asked 
the American. 

“Naturally. 
marry her.” 

“Tt’s a lucky thing for you that you 
have a wonderful record, young fel- 


T had been engaged to 
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low!” remarked the American officer, 
with a smile. “Do you know what was 
in the dispatch that you were to turn 
over to the enemy secret agent?” 

“The general said it was important 
information. But he didn’t specify what 
it was,” answered Chris. 

“That girl had wormed out the entire 
plan of our surprise attack at Soissons. 
If her letter had got through, the enemy 
would have concentrated a couple of 
hundred thousand men and a thousand 
guns at that point and blasted our three 
divisions off the face of the earth. They 
would not now be in full retreat; they 
might have broken through and taken 
Paris. That’s how important the dis- 
patch turned out to be.” 

“Tt was lucky I recognized that spy. 
Chris grinned. “I suppose you shot 
him. How did you get wise to Lady 
Mary ?” 

“It happened that a high officer in the 
French army, one of a dozen men who 
knew the plan of the attack, went out 
to dinner with her, had too many drinks 
and blabbed. By a process of elimina- 
tion we decided that she was the only 
person who could have secured the in- 
formation, and we put the British, 
French and American intelligence de- 
partments upon her record.” 

“Who was she?” 

“Just what she claimed—Lady Mary 
Yorkley. It happened that her mother 
was an enemy alien; her fiancé was an 
enemy officer; she spent most of her 
life abroad, and she had no British sym- 
pathy whatever. However, she ap- 
peared in England shortly after the war 
began, was accepted in London society, 
because of her family, and the next year 
joined the Women's Auxiliary Army 
Corps. As she was a beauty it didn’t 
take her long to make friends with gen- 
erals who should have known better. 

“She pulled wires to get herself de- 
tached from active service with the 
corps, and she went where she liked and 
did as she pleased. It never occurred 
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to anybody to investigate her, and she 
roamed all over the front, on one excuse 
or another. She was so damn good 
looking that everybody fell for her. 
You are the eleventh officer to whom 
she was engaged at one time or an- 
other. However, you are the first under 
the rank of colonel.” 

“T suppose I may consider that a com- 
pliment,” Chris remarked, with a wry 
smile, 

“Evidently she loved you for your- 
self alone, because she wouldn’t be apt 
to get much information out of a lieu- 
tenant.” 

“T’ll have you know I was only a ser- 
geant when she fell in love with me!” 
he returned, smiling. 

“Don’t flatter yourself too much! She 
knew that if you delivered that letter, 
you were being condemned to certain 
death—you and three full divisions— 
and she let you do it.” 

“Oh, I’m not kidding myself. 
a first-class boob.” 

“Correct.” 

“T suppose she is in prison?” 

“She is not,” the intelligence officer 
admitted ruefully. “Between you and 
her ten other fiancés, she managed to 
fly the coop. I imagine that the Sois- 
sons information was so obviously her 
work that she had laid her plans to get 
back inside the enemy lines immediately 
afterward. We can’t find a trace of 
her.” 

“T'm glad of it!’ exclaimed Chris. 
“No girl as heroic as she was ought to 
be shot.” 

“No beautiful girl ever ought to be 
shot,” said the Frenchman. ‘There are 
too few as it is.” 

“What are you going to do to me— 
court-martial me?” asked Chris. 

“It’s this way.” The American 
officer smiled. “If we court-martial 
you, there is a British lieutenant gen- 
eral, three British major generals, two 
American brigadier generals and half a 
dozen colonels in all three armies that 
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would have to stand trial with you. So 
the matter is going to be dropped.” 

“Good!” 

“Of course if you had tried to lie out 
of it, you would have been in trouble, 
but anybody who went through that 
Soissons attack is entitled to the best of 
everything. Forget the whole affair. 
Only don’t fall in love with any more 
beautiful strangers.” 

“T’m cured!” Chris laughed. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE EVIL FOREST, 


[t was night in the forest, not a silent 

night, nor a night made hideous by 
the screams of wild beasts. In this 
forest there were no animals save hu- 
man animals, but it was filled with men- 
ace and hate. Every few moments 
there would come a deafening crash, 
followed by the snapping of branches 
and the smashing downward of a great 
tree which had been struck by the ex- 
plosion of a heavy shell. 

Flashes of light, succeeded by the 
boom of a cannon, then the nasty crash 
of a rifle or the pom-pom-pom of a ma- 
chine gun pumping out messages of 
death. There were groans and cries of 
wounded and dying men, but these were 
drowned by the man-made thunder. For 
this was the Forest of the Argonne, 
where a million of men fought like 
beasts for months on end and died in 
myriads. 

The new American army was in the 
Argonne, more than six hundred thou- 
sand men commanded by General Persh- 
ing in person, and a tremendous oppos- 
ing army was in the forest, placed there 
with orders not to retreat a step. 

The Argonne forest was the biggest 
in France. It was about twenty miles 
in length, by five or six miles wide, and 
it was wild. Roman legions had passed 
through it on their way to the Rhine 
two thousand years before; hordes of 
barbarians had lurked in it during the 
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Dark Ages. If it had been in America, 
it would long before have been de- 
wooded, but the French preserved their 
forests. It did not differ much from 
its aspect to the generals of ancient 
Rome. 

The forest was full of deep ravines 
and high hills. It was perhaps the most 
difficult spot to move troops over in 
France, and it was the last stand of 
what had been the greatest and _ best- 
trained army in the world. 

While the northern army stretched 
from the Alps to the sea, it secured its 
supplies, its ammunition and its re- 
sources generally from its homelands, 
through the pass between the Ardennes 
Mountains and Sedan. From the River 
Meuse, where Pershing faced on a front 
of seventy miles, to Sedan, scene of the 
collapse of Napoleon the Third’s army 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
was only twenty-five miles. If the 
Americans should take Sedan before the 
enemy had made good the retreat from 
France and Belgium, they would cut his 
communications and make the capture 
of the entire enemy army extremely 
likely. 

Although the lines of battle stretched 
many miles on each side of the Forest of 
the Argonne, progress had to keep pace 
with advance in the forest and here oc- 
curred some of the most desperate fight- 
ing. 

And this night in late September, 
Lieutenant Christopher Graham, pio- 
neer officer, first division, was alone in 
the forest on listening post, several hun- 
dred yards in advance of his line. It 
had been raining heavily. 

And as he lay there, Chris bemoaned 
his fate. Surely he had done enough; 
he had been wounded half a dozen times, 
had been in scores of battles. Did they 
intend to keep him here until he was 
killed? Millions of Americans were 
now in France. The first division had 
been fighting until there was hardly a 
man of its original personnel left. Why 
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not take it out and let the new divisions 
get a taste of war? Send it home, for 
if ever an outfit deserved to be sent 
home, it was this one. 

Home, sweet thought! He would 
never see home again or Marion. He 
had not heard from her for a month. 
It was unfair, unjust. 

“Bing!” A bullet whined by his head. 
Some sniper had seen him. He bur- 
rowed deeper in the mud. “Bing!” a 
second bullet whizzed by, but not so 
close. The sniper wasn’t sure of his lo- 
cation. That was good. Silence again. 
Chris listened. What was that? Some- 
body was moving up on him from the 
rear. He drew his gun, turned and 
watched. Trying to get him from the 
rear! He would show them. Some 
dark object was slithering along in the 
mud like a snake, only twenty feet away. 
He pointed the pistol. 

“Don’t shoot, lieutenant,” came a 
sharp whisper. “It’s me, a runner.” 

Relieved, Chris waited for the mes- 
sage. The man crawled close and then 
the sniper opened fire again. His two 
bullets missed the target. 

“You’re ordered to the rear,” whis- 
pered the runner, as he slid alongside of 
Chris. ‘Back to brigade headquarters. 
I think you’re going home.” 

Chris laughed. Home! He would 
never go home! “What makes you 
think so?” he jeered. 

“Heard them talking at headquarters. 
Sending wounded and long-service offi- 
cers home to train troops.” 

Home! Was it possible? Home, 
safety, peace! He began to crawl back 
toward the line. And the sniper opened 
fire. Cautiously Chris wiggled himself 
along. He was sobbing with excitement 
and fear. Yes, he was afraid, and he 
had never been so afraid since the night 
long ago, when he had been alone in 
the French hut under bombardment. He 
was going home, yes, but—suppose they 
got him now! Ina few hundred yards 
he would be safe; he would never be 
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under fire again. But in the meantime 
that sniper might get him. . 

To die just as he was on his way 
home! It was too frightful. If he 
could only let the sniper know that he 
was going home, that he was no longer 
a menace. The man was human; un- 
doubtedly he would like to go home, 
too; he wouldn’t kill a man who was 
going home. 


HRIS crawled along. The sniper 
had stopped, but a machine-gun bul- 
let might get him, or a piece of a shell. 

“Who’s there?” came a challenge. 

Chris was hardly able to mouth the 
password. Then he toppled into the 
shallow trench which the company had 
dug that day. The captain was waiting 
for him to shake his hand; the other 
lieutenants and the sergeants crowded 
around him, patted him on the back. 

“We'll hate to lose you, you lucky 
devil,” said the captain. 

Chris was off toward the rear, still 
a prey to that dread of a sudden taking 
off now, after a whole year of it and 
more. He reached regimental head- 
quarters, where he came in for more 
congratulation and envy. And then he 
was off for brigade headquarters. 

Perhaps it wasn’t true; perhaps the 
runner had been mistaken. Possibly 
they were only going to change him to 
another brigade or division. No. The 
adjutant showed Chris the order. Offi- 
cers with more than a year’s service, 
who had been wounded and had gradu- 
ated from the French training school 
and had been recommended to a promo- 
tion and who had won a decoration. Of 
course he qualified. That order was 
issued for him. 

At that time no one on the Allied side 
was farsighted enough to divine that 
in six weeks the war would be over. 
The enemy was slowly retreating, true, 
but the invading army was intact. They 
were yielding conquered territory. To 
drive them across their own frontier 
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would end the first phase of the war, 
the second would be even more difficult, 
for they would fight on a shortened line, 
The enemy might hold out for years. 

In America they had jusi registered 
eight million more cligibles and were 
about to call two million of them to the 
colors. Officers trained in the new war- 
fare were urgently needed to prepare 
the most recent draft divisions, who 
would be over in six or eight months’ 
time. So the American staff had 
planned to send home several thousand 
junior officers who had seen hard serv- 
ice in France and had earned the respite 
from war which they would get during 
the work in the American training 
camps. 

Meanwhile the Allies would keep nib- 
bling away at the Meuse-Argonne dis- 
trict, creeping closer and closer to Sedan 
and the vital railroad which was the 
breath of life to. the millions of enemy 
soldiers in France and Belgium. The 
strategy of the movement was unim- 
peachable, however the unfortunate divi- 
sions which crashed against the oppos- 
ing stone wall might feel individually. 
To capture several millions of the enemy 
was worth half a million lives if neces- 
sary; such was the cold reasoning of 
the powers that rule in war. 

But Chris had escaped from the hell- 
ish forest; he had escaped snipers and 
machine gunners, field artillery and 
heavy artillery. Nowhere in northern 
France was he safe from air bombs, but 
that was a remote danger. He was free, 
to seek out Marion, persuade her to re- 
turn home. They would have six 
months of happiness before it would be 
necessary for him to cross the sea. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A JOYFUL Day. 
HRIS entered a jubilant Paris, a 
Paris which no longer shuddered at 


the crashing of the shells from Big 
Bertha, a Paris with the enemy no 
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longer at the gates—he had retreated 
sullenly until more than a hundred miles 
away. Paris did not anticipate the im- 
mediate end of the war, but she was 
sure that her own danger had passed. 

Chris went at once to the headquar- 
ters of the Salvation Army and met a 
meek little man in the uniform of a 
general who could tell him about Mar- 
ion. 

“Miss Stacy ?” the man said. ‘She is 
one of our best workers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, she is no longer in the 
field. She caught cold, that trench 
fever—I helieve the doctors call it Span- 
ish influenza—but she is well, only still 
quite weak. We shall not permit her to 
go out for a month.” 

“Listen, general,” said Chris persua- 
sively. “I’ve been in the army for fif- 
teen months; I’ve been in a number of 
battles and have been wounded six 
times. Now I am being sent home. 
Miss Stacy is my fiancée and I want to 
marry her and take her with me. She 
wouldn't leave the Salvation Army of 
her own accord, but don’t you think I 
am entitled to ask for her release under 
the circumstances ?” 

“Ves,” said the soldier in the Army 
of the Lord. ‘‘You have a right to be 
happy. I’m sure you’ve earned it. I 
shall make out her honorable discharge 


- from the Army and God bless you 


both.” 
Chris grasped his hand and shook it 
i “T don’t know how to thank 


“Tt’s an honor for me to do anything 
for a man like you. I’m doing the best 
I can on my job, but I wish I were 
young and able to fight for my coun- 
try.” 


“You stick to doughnuts,” advised 
Chris. ‘They're great stuff!” 
After securing Marion’s address, 


Chris hastened off to find her. She 
was sitting by the window of her room 
in the little hotel where she had lived 
during her first weeks from Paris. She 
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saw him descend from a taxi; her head 
fell back on the pillow and she fainted. 
Those were the early days of the influ- 
enza epidemic and its lasting influences 
were only beginning to be suspected. 
By the time Chris was announced, she 
had recovered consciousness, but he 
found her so weak and worn that she 
was hardly able to stand. 

“Marion, I’m going home! I’ve been 
ordered back to train troops,” he ex- 
claimed joyfully. 

“T’m so glad, Chris. 
go with you!” 

“You are going, my dear.” 

She smiled faintly. “I am in an 
army, too.” 

“You're fired!” he laughed. 
your honorable discharge.” 

Marion looked at the paper, then be- 
gan to sob weakly. 

“My darling, you must have been 
very sick!” he exclaimed. “You must 
get better quick, because we are going 
to be married before we start.” 

“Oh, Chris, I couldn’t!” 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” 

“T haven’t anything to wear,” she 
wailed. 

“You wear your Salvation Army uni- 
form. It will be a beautiful bridal 
dress. The groom will be arrayed in 
a suit of khaki, as usual.” 

Of course he won the argument. He 
had no difficulty in arranging to remain 
a week in Paris, considering the circum- 
stances. They were married by an 
army chaplain, with a captain from 
Chris’ regiment who happened to be on 
leave in Paris as best man. Marion’s 
bridesmaid was one of the girls who 
had fried doughnuts with her on the 
Paris-Soissons Road in July. 


If I could only 


‘Behold 


ITER the wedding they drove in 

taxis to the Bois de Boulogne and 
had a picnic party upon the grass. They 
were very happy, and Marion’s normal 
pinkness was already returning to her 
cheeks. 
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“You're going home on the Goliah,” 
said Colonel Wolmouth, who was in the 
party. “I arranged that myself. Aren’t 
you lucky?” 

“What the deuce is the Goliah?” de- 
manded Chris. 

“The largest ship in the world. It 
was interned in New York when the 
war broke out and is now our biggest 
transport.” 

The Goliah sailed on the twenty-fifth 
of October. She was detained, wait- 
ing for a convoy, and it was not until 
the seventh of November that they 
landed in New York and went to a ho- 
tel to spend the night. The sea voyage 
had completely restored Marion’s health 
and her good spirits. At times she gave 
evidence of returning to her old habit 
of dominating Chris Graham, but with a 
smile and a twinkle in his eye he always 
put an end to that. 

And the next day New York City 
went insane. From the windows of the 
hotel the two saw the mobs tearing up 
and down Broadway, shouting and sing- 
ing; they heard bands playing and saw 
flags appearing by magic from every 
window. A bell boy thrust a newspa- 
per under the door. The honeymooners 
seized it. In huge red letters, which re- 
minded Chris of those on the papers in 
Benton such a long time ago, were the 
words, ‘Victory. Armistice.” 

Incredulous, they gazed at each 
other. Outside, bells were ringing; 
whistles were blowing; the human con- 
tents of huge office buildings raced into 
the streets; the din was appalling. 

“The war is over!” sang Marion. 
“Oh, my dear! You don’t have to go 
back. You don’t have to go back.” 

“Whee-oo!”” screamed Chris. “Let's 
go down and see the fun.” 


S they emerged from the hotel, an 
Italian brass band, hastily “recruited, 
passed up the street, behind it a multj- 
tude of howling dervishes—bankers, 
lawyers, street laborers, sweatshop 
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workers—who held hands and snake 
danced like college students after a 
football game. 

“Come on,” shouted Marion. 
join!” 

Chris’ uniform brought him cheers 
and slaps on the back; then they were 
lost in the multitude upon whom, from 
high buildings, rained bits of torn pa- 
per like a snowstorm. At an intersect- 
ing street corner, they met another 
Italian band with another crazy follow- 
ing. The two parades joined forces and 
in time it was a great parade with a 
score of bands of music. Nobody ever 
hired the bands or paid for them; they 
just sprung out of the ground. 

Such a glorious afternoon was never 
enjoyed in the history of the world. 
Yet it was the false armistice. 

That night the tired couple were back 
in their hotel room. 

“We had a good time, even if it isn’t 
true,” said Chris. “Now pack up for 
the training camp.” 

“Tt’s true,” said Marion, with shining 
eyes. “Even if they deny it, something 
assures me that it’s true. The war is 
over, Chris.” 

“T hope so, but I can’t believe it.” 

“Chris!” 

“What?” 

“What are you going to do if the war 
is over?” 

“T haven’t thought about it.” 

“Then think about it. Are you going 
back to the assessor’s office ?” 

“Who? Me? That’s an idea.” 
laughed loudly. 

“But you must have a job.” 

“Listen, darling. There was a poor, 
weak fathead who used to draw down 
twenty-five dollars per week for adding 
up columns of figures. He’s dead. The 
Somme and the Argonne killed him. 
The man you see before you can take 
this old world by the back of the neck 


“Let’s 


‘He 
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and make it holler ‘help.’ The reason 
there are people like the old Chris 
Graham in cheap little jobs is that they 
are cheap little people who haven’t got 
courage. Don't you worry about my 
making a living. I’ll make a good one. 
I don’t know what 1’ll do yet, but I am 
not afraid any more. 

“TI may have to be a locomotive engi- 
neer, or a rag man, or a street cleaner 
for a time, but I am intelligent, strong, 
willing to work hard, and you watch me 
get mine. This world is made for peo- 
ple who have nerve enough to know 
what they want and grab it. I grabbed 
you and I'll choke a fat living for the 
pair of us from the world. You watch 
my smoke!” 

As it happened, Marion was right 
about the armistice. Three days later, 
on November 11, 1918, the actual 
armistice was requested. And as it 
happened, Chris was right. He got out 
of the army as quickly as his resignation 
could be accepted, and he was sitting at 
the desk of the assistant to the division 
superintendent of a big railroad inside 
of a month. He had been promised the 
superintendency as quickly as he mas- 
tered the details, and he mastered them 
very soon. 

He is a big, alert, aggressive man to- 
day, first vice president of the railroad. 
He is two-fisted and quick-witted and 
he makes a very good salary. His wife 
is a sweet, charming, extremely femi- 
nine person. They have three children. 
She told a visitor the other day that in 
her opinion a woman’s place is in the 
home, and she didn’t believe in wom- 
en’s clubs or organizations of any sort, 
so far as wives and mothers are con- 
cerned. Chris often complains that he 
can’t start an argument at home, because 
his wife always agrees with him. How- 
ever, he is careful not to argue about 
the care and upbringing of children. 


THE END. 


It Helps 


By Berton Braley 


With something very like a grouch, 
My spirit sore, my features glum, 
My optimism on the bum. 
Depression held me in its clutch 
I thought, “I don’t amount to much, 
And work or struggle as I may 
Tt doesn’t matter, anyway.” 


| ROSE up from my downy couch 


My pep was low, my jaw was slack 
When some one slapped me on the back 
And grinned at me and chuckled: ‘Kid, 
T liked that little thing you did 

The other day; not bad at all! 

You stepped right up and hit the ball. 

I'll let this fact be understood 
Sometimes I think you’re pretty good.” 


My egotism glowed anew, 

I said, ““That’s dog-gone nice of you. 

It sure does give a fellow joy 

When some one tells him ‘Attaboy!’ 
Too much of flattery like that 

Might make me wear a larger hat; 
But now and then, I’ll tell you what, 
Appreciation helps a lot.” 


I’ve put my grouch back on the shelf. 
I think I’m pretty good, myself. 

And with that feeling in my knob 
I’ll do much better on the job. 


At the Sign of the Tae Ghost 


By Percival Wilde 
Author of ‘“‘The Clever Ones,’ ‘The Fifty-third Card,’’ Ete. 


It was the atmosphere of the room that would get you more than anything else. 


The unusual quiet, the confusing variety of illumination. 


When the medium’s 


den could affect a man like Bill Parmelee, a man whose profession was the strange 
one of delivering the lambs from the maw of the wolf, of saving dupes from their 
own blindness, why then, no one could be immune to its soft enticements. 


CHAPTER I. 
OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. 


T was the hour when afternoon 
changes slowly into evening, and the 
three men were sitting on the steps 
of the west porch of the Parmelee 

homestead, watching the last rays of 
the sun paint the clouds every hue of 
the rainbow before disappearing gradu- 
ally from sight beyond the mountains. 
Through the stillness came the mournful 
low of a cow; and a gentle breeze ruf- 
fled through the peaceful meadows; and 
from somewhere in the apple orchard 
came the singing of an early cricket. 

William Parmelee, ex-gambler and 

unwilling corrector of destinies, threw 
back his head, breathed deep, glanced 


about him, and reveled in the perfection 
of the moment. 

John Parmelee, his father, sucked at 
an unlighted pipe, and stared toward the 
hills behind which the sun was sink- 
ing. For more than sixty years, at 
sundown, he had lifted up his eyes to 
those hills, and had never found them 
twice the same. The play of colors be- 
yond their tops, the amazing blending 
of yellows into reds, and reds into pur- 
ples and greens and violets, the fantas- 
tic shapes which the familiar ridges and 
indentations assumed—these were all 
part of a picture that was different every 
time one chose to feast one’s eyes upon 
it. At it John Parmelee gazed every 
evening, gazed as if he would never see 
it again. 
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Tony Claghorn, however, was as un- 
easy as a small boy in church. He found 
himself uncomfortable, shifted his po- 
sition, and shifted it again. He knocked 
the ashes from his cigar, discovered 
that it had gone out, and relit it. He 
untied and retied his right shoelace, 
then he did the same for his left shoe- 
lace. 

He removed a blue-silk handkerchief 
from his breast pocket, flicked an invis- 
ible grain of dust from an immaculate 
knee with it, and replaced the handker- 
chief with proper solicitude that just 
enough and not more than enough 
should expose itself to the view. 

He glanced at the faces of his hosts. 
They were impassive, and Tony felt the 
silence becoming unbearable. 

He twisted his mustache, slapped at 
the silk-clad ankle which a mosquito 
had just punctured, glanced sagely at 
the succulent grass under his feet, and 
remarked: “This land’s worth a lot of 
money, I guess.” 

Only Tony could have delivered him- 
self of a sentiment so utterly inappro- 
priate to the moment. 

John Parmelee started as if he, too, 
had been stung, yet he turned to his 
guest. “Did you say something?” the 
inquired courteously. 

If he had hoped for a negative an- 
swer, he was disappointed. 

“Yes,” said Tony resolutely, “I said 


something. I said this land must be 
worth a lot of money.” 
“Tt is.” 


John Parmelee raised his eyes to the 
hills again. 

“What’s it worth?” persisted Tony, 
after a pause. 

“What ?” 

“The land. This land.” 

John Parmelee sighed as he shifted 
his glance to the city man. “Want to 
buy some?” he inquired. 

“No,” said Tony. 

“Because if you do, there’s some you 
might pick up reasonably hereabouts.” 
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“I’m not thinking of buying.” 

“It would be no trouble to me to help 
you—no, no trouble at all. There’s 
none of mine for sale, of course, but I 
know a man who’s anxious to sell. T’ll 
run right in and call him up on the 
phone.” 

Tony shook his head. “I don’t want 
to buy,” he said firmly. “I wouldn’t buy 
no matter how reasonable the price was. 
I’m a New Yorker, and I don’t want to 
live outside of New York. I wouldn’t 
take land here as a gift. I wouldn’t 
know what to do with the land if I 
had it.” 

John Parmelee raised his eyebrows. 
“Then why were you asking how much 
it was worth?” : 

Tony smiled engagingly. “No par- 
ticular reason,” he admitted. ‘‘Nohody 
was saying anything, so I was just try- 
ing to make conversation. That’s all.” 

John Parmelee glanced at his son, and 
William Parmelee glanced at his father. 

“Tony,” Bill inquired gently, “were 
you looking in the same direction that 
we were?” 

“Toward the west?” 

“Yes, toward the west.” 

“Yes I was.” said Tony. 

“Did you see anything there?’ 

“Why, of course——” 

“What did you see?” 

“Cows.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Mosquitoes.” 

“No more than that?” 

Tony scratched his head. “I might 
have seen more if the sunlight hadn’t 
been shining right in my eyes,” he ad- 
mitted. 

Bill broke into a roar of laughter. 
“T’ve heard of the man who couldn’t 
see the forest for the trees, but I never 
expected to meet him!” 

Tony gazed at him in utter bewilder- 
ment. ‘Forest? Forest?” he echoed, 
“T didn’t see any forest, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

No incident, perhaps, could have 
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typified Tony’s reactions to the country 
more eloquently. The country—a col- 
lection of trees and earth and rivers 
and things which one saw from a Pull- 
man window; the country—what one 
looked at when one played bridge at a 
summer hotel and was the dummy; the 
country—a large expanse devoid of 
taxicabs, apartment houses, paved 
streets, subways, and policemen; the 
country—where the charities which 
nicked one for contributions around 
about Christmas time sent sick children; 
the country—the mysterious no man’s 
land where the milk came from; the 
country—the place from which one 
would depart in a hurry when the week- 
end was over. 

Any of these definitions, had Tony 
looked candidly into his innermost 
thoughts, would have expressed his 
views on the subject, and he had ac- 
quired a large store of misinformation 
upon its details. ; : 

Trees were of two kinds—oaks and 
pines. In the first category Tony in- 
cluded every tree that shed its leaves in 
winter; in the second, every tree, 
whether it was a cedar or a spruce, a 
fir or a hemlock or an arbor vite, that 
did not. Growing vegetables were either 
corn or not-corn. Grass was grass— 
unless it grew more than six inches tall, 
when it was wheat. Beef cattle with 
horns were bulls; without them, cows. 
And towns were villages unless one 
could not speed through them without 
tisking arrest. In that latter event they 
were suburbs. 

It would doubtless be interesting to 
deal at length with Tony’s numerous 
misconceptions. It is not necessary. 
They were merely those of the average 
city man, who is happiest when a crowd 
jostles him, and who is distinctly ill at 
ease when he can glance for miles in 
any direction and see only a network of 
plowed fields, unredeemed by a single 
hosiery advertisement, 

But it follows, as night follows day, 
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that if Tony, holding such opinions upon 
nature and upon her works, had deserted 
his beloved metropolis for the seclusion 
of West Woods, Connecticut, an excel- 
lent reason hovered not too far in the 
background. 


CHAPTER II. 
TRICKERY AFOOT. 


Ton Y had gently steered the conver- 

sation in the desired direction dur- 
ing the afternoon. “I was wondering,” 
he had inquired blandly, “if you ever 
knew a man named Ames?” 

“Ames? Ames?” repeated Bill. 
“T’ve known a good many men of that 
name.” 

“The man I mean,” Tony amplified, 
“came from this part of the country— 
from Wassaic, I think.” 

“Oh, Daniel Ames!” 

“Daniel was the name.” 

“Of course I know Dan,” said Bill. 
“Dan Ames and I were boys together. 
Dan played shortstop for Wassaic—they 
used to have an amateur baseball team 
—and I played first base for West 
Woods. A nice fellow, Dan.” 

“He was killed in the war.” 

“No?” ejaculated Bill. 

John Parmelee corroborated Tony’s 
statement. 

“IT remember hearing about it. It 
happened at Belleau Wood, I believe.” 

“Quite so,” said Tony. 

“Dan volunteered in 1917. He lied 
about his age, said he was nineteen 
when he was only eighteen. They sent 
him to Quantico with the marines; he 
went across with them, and was in the 
thick of all the fighting. Too bad Dan 
couldn’t have come back, a great pity— 
he was just a boy.” 

“Tt’s the first I’ve heard about it,” 
Bill admitted. “I was somewhere out 
West when it happened.” 

Then the conversation, under Tony’s. 
skillful guidance, glided away from the 
subject of Daniel Ames as easily as it 
had approached it. 
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“Yhat must have been in the days 
when you were learning what vou know 
about cards,” he said. 

Bill smiled reminiscently. “It was in 
the days before I turned over a new 
leaf.” 

Tony returned his smile. Parmelee’s 
uncanny knowledge of gambling games, 
his past-master’s acquaintance with 
every cheating device used in them, had 
forced him into a profession so remark- 
able that no name existed for it, a pro- 
fession in which he had, with singular 
suecess, exposed a large number of dis- 
honest players for the benefit of their 
dupes. 


It had been profitable for Parmelee. 


Tony was conservative when he esti- 
mated that the fees that had been forced 
on Bill during the last twelve months 
had totalled not less than a hundred 
thousand dollars; but he knew his friend 
well enough to realize that every case 
had been taken under compulsion of one 
kind or another. Upon more than one 
eecasion the fees offered had been so 
large that Parmelee, who was by no 
means a rich man, had not, in justice to 
himself, been able to decline. 

Upon at least as many occasions the 
circumstances had been so extraordinary 
that their interest had compelled his. 
Upon other occasions the opportunity to 
come to the relief of the under dog 
had been so obvious that no man with 
red blood in his veins could have drawn 
back. There was a crying need for a 
Robin Hood to come to the aid of the 
honest players who wereabeing fleeced 
by others less scrupulous. ~ Parmelee 
had filled it. 

One adventure had led to others—to 
two others, for Tony, bubbling over 
with admiration for his friend, had been 
an advertiser par excellence. If Par- 
melee came to the rescue of Jones, 
Smith was pretty sure to hear about it 
—and Tony had made it his business to 
see that Robinson learned the facts as 
well. The result had heen a steadily 
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increasing demand for the services of 
the man who had no competitor in his 
field, and that demand had been accom- 
panied by a willingness to disburse sur- 
prisingly large fees. 

Tt stood to reason that a man who 
was being looted by a sharper would be 
inclined to pay well for help; and it 
stood to reason, too, that if he recovered 
the major part of his losings, as was 
not infrequently the case with Parme- 
lee’s clients, he would not grudge his 
rescuer a substantial fraction of them. 
Parmelee, the reverse of mercenary, had 
actually been embarrassed by the size of 
the checks that flowed in upon him. 

Unthinkingly he had started upon a 
career. Like a snowball rolling down- 
hill, it had acquired momentum, had 
grown so hugely that one might not 
foresee when it would stop. 


NOWING these things, Tony was 

curiously unquiet as he glanced at 
his friend’s youthful countenance, and 
awaited the moment when he might best 
spring his news. Had he intended 
merely to interest Parmelee in still an- 
other card-cheating adventure, he would 
not have been so hesitant. But his 
plans were much different upon this oc- 
casion. Tony had reasoned that the tal- 
ents which were so valuable in one field 
might be equally valuable in another; 
he had hopes, and he moved with ex- 
traordinary circumspection on the way 
to the realization of them. 

He returned to the attack after sup- 
per. “Do you believe,” he inquired, out 
of a clear sky, “that the dead ever come 
back ?” 


The Parmelees—father and son— 
stared at him. 
Tony stood his ground. “Do they 


stay dead? Or do they return to com- 
municate with the living?” 

John Parmelee lowered his pipe from 
his lips. “It’s usually a flapping shut- 
ter,” he said. 

“What?” gasped Tony. 
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“I’ve heard of lots of cases like that. 
Why, there was one not half a mile 
from here last summer. But when they 
came to investigate it, they found it was 
nothing but a shutter which made a lot 
of noise at night.” 

The light of discovery came into 
Tony's eyes. “Oh, you’re talking about 
haunts!” 

“Well, what are you talking about?” 

“I'm talking about dead men who 
come back to give advice to their rela- 
tives,” 

John Parmelee grinned. “I guess 
I've had as many ancestors as the next 
man, but there’s not one of them that’s 
ever taken the trouble to come back and 
tell me how to run this farm; leastwise, 
not that I know of.” 

Tony saw the chance to drive home a 
telling thrust. He leveled a long fore- 
finger at the older Parmelee. 

“They haven’t come back. Very well, 
then. But suppose, just suppose, one of 
them did come back.” 

“All right, I’m supposing.” 

“Suppose he started giving you no 
eid of advice——” 

“About the farm?” 

“Exactly. Now if you wanted to in- 
vestigate, whom would you go to? 
Would you go. to a layman? or’—and 
Tony’s mustache bristled with triumph 
as he flung his bomb—‘or would you 
go to a man who is an expert on cheats 
and cheating, who knows how things 
may be made to appear very different 
from what they really are?” 

In the language of the law, it was a 
leading question, and Tony’s quivering 
inger was ready to point victoriously 
ai the younger Parmelee. 

But Parmelee, Sr., failed to rise to 
the bait. “If a spook started advising 
me how to run a farm, and if I wanted 
to investigate m2 

“Yes?” prompted Tony. 

“I'd go to a farmer.” 

“T-to a farmer?” 

“To a farmer.” 
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“But a farmer knows nothing about 
ghosts!” 

“No, but he knows a lot about farm- 
ing.” 

The point was so well taken that even 
Tony saw its force. 

“Ah, yes!” he chuckled half-heart- 
edly. “Ah, yes! Quite so, indeed! 
Very funny!” His laugh was anything 
but convincing, for the danger that the 
Parmelees might agree was too great. 

As hastily as he dared, Tony turned 
to a safer angle of the subject. “Speak- 
ing of Daniel Ames,” he began afresh, 
“T suppose you knew his father—Noah 
Ames ?” 

“For forty years, until he moved to 
the city,” said John Parmelce. 

“And you?” Tony turned invitingly 
to Bill. 

“I met him only once—but you 
wouldn’t call that a meeting. A crowd 
of boys was stealing watermelons out of 
his patch. It was a dark night—but it 
wasn’t dark enough to stop the old man 
from scoring bull’s-eyes when he loaded 
his shotgun with rock salt and turned 
it loose.” 

“T suppose you helped him run the 
ruffians off of the place?” said Tony. 

Bill smiled reminiscently. “TI helped! 
I helped all right! I had a watermelon 
in my arms, and I had a load of rock 
salt somewhere else—where Noah Ames 
had shot it—but I managed to set a 
pretty fast pace for the crowd anyhow!” 

John Parmelee laughed. “Noah 
wasn’t any too popular hereabouts,” he 
commented. “He had plenty of money 
—he was a big landowner—but he was 
mean, and they used to say that not 
even his own son could get along with 
him. It wasn’t Dan’s-fault, either. Dan 
was a nice boy. Noah was to blame.” 

Tony cleared his throat. “If Noah 
Ames couldn’t get along with his son, 
that didn’t prevent him from getting 
along with his nephew.” 

“His nephew? I didn’t know he had 
a nephew.” 
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“His name is Higgins.” said Tony, 
“Robert Eugene Higgins, his sister's 
son. He couldn't be on better terms 
with anybody than he is with him.” 

It was then that a long, satisfied laugh 
came from the depths of the morris 
chair in which the younger Parmelee 
had ensconced Iimself. 

“What's the joke, Bill?” inquired 
Tony. 

“You-—-irying to be subtle,’ chuckled 
the ex-gambler. “In a minute you’re 
going to come to the point. Let me see 
if IT can beat you to it. Dan Ames was 
killed in the war. wasn’t he? But his 
spirit has been appearing to his father 
—that right? And the nephew, Robert 
Eugene, wants the whole thing investi- 
gated.” 

Tony nodded. 
you guessed it.” 

“T've been trying to fit the land into 
the story; it’s the one puzzling detail. 
I’ve been trying to reason out why you 
wanted to know what land hereabouts 
was worth.” 

“Tt’s because : 

“Don’t tell me,” Bill interrupted. 
“T'm beginning to see it now. It’s be- 
cause Dan’s ghost wants the old man 
to deed the land to somebody Z 

“To the medium.” 

“Of course! To the medium! And 
the nephew can’t see it. No, he 
wouldn’t. He's Noah’s heir-——”’ 

“Fis sole heir.” 

“Iexactly, and he wants to stop the 
old man from making a fool of him- 
self.” 

“Those were his very words,” Tony 
admitted. 

“Tt all fits together like a jig-saw puz- 
zle, doesn’t it? Well. IT don’t like Noah 
Ames. I never did like him. But if 
Dan’s spirit has returned, I want to see 
what it looks like. I always did like 
Dan. You can tell the nephew that I'll 
take the case.” 

It was Tony's turn to smile. “It’s not 
necessary,” he poiiied out. “Acting as 
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your business manager, I did that little 
thing before I left the city.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AN AIR OF MYSTERY. 


HE room was unique—at any rate, 
Mersereau, the medium, its pro- 
prietor, had expended more than nine 
tenths of all that he had in the world 
in an effort to make it so. First impres- 
sions counted, counted heavily, counted 
in terms of reputation and in terms of 
money. Feeling thus, Mersereau had 
stopped at nothing that might make the 
room a background suitable to the 
unusual scenes that were to take place 
in it. 

The walls were black—a deep, dead 
black that reflected no light, and gave 
the effect of great spaciousness. In- 
deed, a newcomer could not say where 
the walls began and ended unless he fol- 
lowed them with his hand—and that lib- 
erty Mersereau never permitted. Not 
the least virtue of the walls was that 
they concealed unsuspected doors. It 
would never do for unsympathetic souls 
to learn of their existence. 

The floor was carpeted with a single 
large rug, as dark and as lusterless as 
the walls. Into its thick pile, footfalls 
sank as into a cushion. In walking over 
it, it was unnecessary to proceed on tip- 
toe. Any ordinary tread became noise- 
less; it was only when one stamped de- 
liberately that there was any sound at 
all. It was an expensive rug, but Mer- 
sereau knew that it was worth what it 
had cost. 

The windows, at one end of the room, 
were covered with a translucent ma- 
terial which Mersereau had dyed a deep 
purple. Sometimes a little light came 
through them. It was sucked up and 
smothered in the blackness of the room. 
And heavy shades were in place, quite 
impervious to the sun, ready to be 
drawn whenever Mersereau considered 
it desirable. 
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There were neither chandeliers nor 
wall brackets. Instead, a dozen or more 
bulbs of curious colors, sunk into the 
dead-black ceiling and into the walls in 
unexpected places, responded to the 
touch of hidden buttons. Some of the 
lights were faint and flickering. They 
served to distract attention from other 
parts of the room. Others of them, 
almost blinding in intensity, were lo- 
cated where their dazzling rays would 
shine full into the eyes of Mersereau’s 
clients. An application of a few sec- 
onds was enough to narrow every iris 
to a pin point, and to render it incapable 
of dealing with the profound darkness 
that followed. 

A study of the furniture, during times 
when guests were absent and when the 
windows were opened wide, would have 
shown that Mersereau pampered him- 
self in a manner denied to his visitors. 
A large chair, well upholstered and al- 
most ostentatiously comfortable, was 
provided for him; a row of four-legged 
camp chairs, frail and deliberately ren- 
dered insecure by an operation which 
had amputated an inch from one rear 
leg of each, was provided for his pro- 
spective callers. 

Mersereau’s reasoning was simple— 
perhaps too simple. A man placed on a 
camp chair which wabbled uncontroll- 
ably, in a room plunged into Stygian 
darkness, compelled to inhale the sweet- 
ish odor of burning incense while listen- 
ing to old-fashioned hymns played over 
and over on a broken-winded phono- 
graph in the next room, forced, more- 
over, to wait for long stretches of time 
during which nothing—nothing at all— 
happened, and blinded, whenever it 
pleased Mersereau, by shrewdly placed 
lamps, would be in no condition to ob- 
serve what Mersereau did not want him 
to observe. This much was obvious; 
but to Mersereau it was not equally ob- 
vious that an intelligent man, given a 
single glance at his arrangements, would 
promptly brand him a charlatan. 
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To a colleague, Mersereau might have 
admitted that his methods were crude; 
but he might have added that, with the 
majority of his sitters, they produced 
the results he wanted. 

The fact that a client parted with 
money for services of the nature that 
Mersereau rendered indicated a sur- 
render of intellect to emotion. Know- 
ing this, the medium pandered to feel- 
ing and not to intelligence, to sentimen- 
tality, and not to the cold-blooded 
thought that might reach too deeply into 
whys and wherefores. A clear-headed 
sensation seeker might come once and 
never again; but the rank and file of 
Mersereau’s patrons, the men and 
women who devoutly credited him with 
supernatural powers, listened to the 
hymns, inhaled the incense, gaped at the 
lights, marveled at his shoddy tricks, 
and recommended him to their friends. 
From them he extracted a small, but 
steady income. 


AS he sat at his desk, hands folded, 

awaiting the arrival of his clients, 
he was emphatically a striking fig- 
ure. He had once been fat. He had 
lost weight—enough to make his flesh 
hang loosely upon him, and to furnish 
great, cavernous pouches under his 
china-blue eyes; but he had not lost 
strength, and could, when so inclined, 
shake hands with a grip that all but 
crushed the bones. 

His hair was sparse, but long. It 
had once been red. It was now shot 
through with rusty gray. Below the 
ample expanse of his forehead, however, 
it beetled out in huge, bushy eyebrows 
of deepest black. 

His mouth was unusually large and 
mobile. His chin and nose were promi- 
nent. 

His height was a shade under six 
feet, and the Prince Albert coat in 
which he was attired made it look more. 
A visitor would have guessed his age 
at between forty-five and fifty-five, and 
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would have underestimated by at least 
ten years, for Mersereau’s past reached 
farther back than any of his clients sus- 
pected. 

The child of strolling players, he had 
been introduced to the stage in his in- 
fancy, having crossed the papier-maché 
ice with Elisa when less than a month 
old in a long-forgotten performance of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” He had been a 
pretty baby; he grew up to be a hand- 
some boy and a more than passably 
good-looking young man. But there had 
never been the slightest ability of any 
kind to back up his pleasing appearance, 
and it had served only to secure him a 
succession of badly paid positions, which 
he lost as rapidly as he found them. 

He had toured the country with tenth- 
rate theatrical companies; he had been 
discharged or stranded oftener than he 
could remember, and he had walked his 
quota of railroad mileage many times. 
He had worked for every circus that 
would employ him. He had helped to 
stretch the canvas and to take it down; 
he had collected tickets at the door; he 
had been a side-show barker and a pitch 
man; he had paraded through towns, 
arrayed in a gorgeous red-and-gold uni- 
form, eliciting ghastly sounds from a 
trombone; he had even acted as under- 
study for one of the animal men, and 
had nearly been killed by a leopard. 
Through it all, however, he had failed 
signally to develop a single quality that 
might make for success. Genial, easy- 
going, lazy, improvident, he had radi- 
ated sheer incompetence and unreliabil- 
ity so visibly that he had never been 
able up to that time to stay long in any 
one berth. 

His prepossessing exterior, his gen- 
tle, lovable personality, had had one far- 
reaching consequence. At one of the 
times when he could afford it least, it 
had led him into marriage, and when 
his wife, whom he had cared for ten- 
derly, died in childbirth, it had made 
him the sole support of an infant girl. 
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It would have been logical for Mer- 
sereau to have turned the child over to 
some more prosperous person for adop- 
tion—she was pretty, and offers were 
plentiful—but then Méersereau never 
did the logical thing. He loved the wee 
bit of humanity—it was all that re- 
mained to remind him of his wife—and 
he never hesitated at a personal sacri- 
fice if it meant more comfort for his 
daughter. 

In some mysterious manner he pro- 
vided her with clothing, with shelter, 
with food, with medical care, with a vast 
quantity of toys, with an education. He 
suffered. He walked great distances to 
save a few pennies. His shoes were dis- 
reputable. His clothes were patched in 
weird and uncanny fashions. Many a 
night he went to bed cold and hungry. 
But the child never knew the meaning 
of want. 


WHEN she grew up, she was sent 
to a good school. Its bills, by 
some unexplainable process, were met 
promptly, though it taxed Mersereau’s 
resources to the breaking point. Yet he 
had never complained. Life, to him, 
had been the reverse of a bed of roses. 
Perhaps he understood that it was 
chiefly his own fault; perhaps his was a 
nature so stoical that it was prepared to 
endure much, for endure much he did. 
If he could have settled down, he 
might conceivably have made a success 
of some kind of skilled manual labor, 
for he was strong, and his hands were 
clever with tools. But the roving spirit 
inherited from roving parents gave him 
no rest. 

He had tried gambling, but lacked the 
card sense to make a go of it. He had 
attempted to sell goods of one kind or 
another, and had not been enough of a 
business man to succeed. He had cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday while trav- 
eling with a medicine show, disposing 
of quack remedies to a gullible public, 
and when his employer decamped the 
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same night, taking Mersereau’s weck’s 
wages with him, he consoled himself 
with the reflection that his daughter, 
now twenty years of age, had secured 
an excellent clerical position, and was 
not in pressing need of money. 

Tt was not until some years later, 
while he was making a precarious living 
as an assistant to a fashionable medium, 
that his great stroke of luck—the one 
and only in his career—came to him. A 
lottery ticket, bought in one of the dis- 
creetly hidden places where such things 
are sold, brought him an unexpected 
prize. It was more money than he had 
ever owned before. To him, it was a 
huge fortune, and for twenty-four hours 
he reveled in an unaccustomed feeling 
of independence. 

At the expiration of that time he fol- 
lowed his daughter's advice, and bought 
out Devlin, the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment in which he had been working. 
He substituted the name Mersereau for 
that painted on the gilded sign at his 
eutrance, and he managed to expend by 
far the larger part of what he had left 
on a black rug, black paint, and new 
electrical installation. The principal ar- 
ticles which he had acquired from his 
predecessor were the phonograph, a sup- 
ply of battered records, several pounds, 
assorted varieties, of incense, and the 
services of Omar, a little mulatto whom 
Devlin had trained to make himself use- 
ful; also what good will there was. 

To his new venture Mersereau 
brought highly dubious assets. He had 
picked up the patter of the profession 
from his former employer; he had mas- 
tered a few of the tricks, automatic 
writing, table lifting, and the like, that 
were the stock in trade of the confra- 
ternity of mediums; he knew how to 
execute one or two simple sleights of 
hand, and had been known, under favor- 
able circumstances, to escape detection 
while attempting them. But despite the 
fact that his daughter, who worshiped 
him, considered him a very wonderful 
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person, the insight into human nature, 
the instinctive grasp of psychology, the 
understanding of mental processes 
which enabled other mediums to amass 
comfortable fortunes were qualities as 
far beyond him as if they had been non- 
existent. 

He had seen certain things done in 
certain ways. He did them in what he 
thought was the same way, with the im- 
provements, in the way of lighting, that 
suggested themselves to his childlike 
mind; and he was mightily surprised 
when he noticed that the clientele of the 
place was changing, and that the pros- 
perous individuals who had visited it 
regularly in the past failed to reappear, 
while their places were taken by men 
and women whose willingness to be im- 
pressed was as obvious as was their lack 
of well-lined pocketbooks. The rev- 
enues of the places, while steady, be- 
came smaller—until the lucky day that 
Noah Ames first ascended the creaky 
stairs—and there were many weeks dur- 
ing which Mersereau, for all of his al- 
leged supernatural powers, did not clear 
as much as did his daughter. 

As he sat at his desk, with hands 
folded, awaiting the arrival of his cli- 
ents, a snap judgment might have con- 
demned him as an impudent charlatan, 
a man who preyed upon the supersti- 
tions of his fellows, and who deserved 
nothing so much as a coat of hot tar 
and feathers. But a kindlier imagina- 
tion, looking beneath the surface, secing 
through his imposing exterior into the 
childlike, incompetent, unfortunate soul 
hidden under it, might with more jus- 
tice have set him down asa very pitiable, 
very tragic, very pathetic little big man. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SEANCE. 


HE servant, factotum, and general 
assistant, who swept out in the 
mornings, and worked the offstage ef- 
fects in the afternoons, a slim little mu- 
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latto dressed in a worn Tuxedo coat 
with red-silk facings, black-satin knee 
breeches, red-silk stockings, and out- 
landish shoes lavishly sewn with rhine- 
stones, came to Mersereau’s desk, and, 
without speaking, informed his master 
that callers were waiting. 

That trick of silent conversation was 
something that Devlin. Mersereau’s pre- 
decessor, had taught Omar. Devlin had 
listened just once to the mulatto’s gut- 
tural voice, to his harsh accents, and to 
his ungrammatical English. Then he 
had had an inspiration—Devlin had 
many such—and had decided that the 
establishment would be more impressive 
if visitors to it were greeted by a deaf- 
mute. 

He had shown the man how, without 
making a sound, he might form the 
words he wished to utter with his lips— 
for Devlin and Mersereau alone to read. 
Callers were welcomed by gesture, were 
assisted out of their coats and waved 
to chairs in the diminutive anteroom 
without speech. It was a novelty—and 
it was certainly more in keeping with 
the atmosphere of the place for Omar 
—what his name had originally been 
does not matter—to nod gravely and ex- 
tend his hands, palms downward, in a 
more or less Oriental gesture, than to 
grin and croak hoarsely: “Yaas, sur!” 
It was a novelty which had been a suc- 
cess from the very beginning, for Omar, 
who was not lacking in intelligence, 
acted his part with unction. 

Mersereau raised his head slowly in 
leonine fashion—it was a trick he had 
copied from Devlin—nodded solemnly, 
and the mulatto backed to the door as 
if leaving a royal presence. Even when 
the two were alone, their rdles were 
never dropped. 

Omar opened the door wide. and 
bowed. 

There entered two men contrasting 
strangely in appearance. Noah Ames, 
who was visiting the medium for per- 
haps the sixth time, was elderly. lean, 
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short, carelessly dressed, with a badly 
knotted bow tie at his scrawny throat, 
and an old-fashioned gold watch chain, 
heavy enough to anchor a boat, fes- 
tooned across an untidy vest. He was 
so nervous that his hands trembled. In- 
deed, he began speaking before he had 
actually crossed Mersereau’s threshold. 

Robert Eugene Higgins, his nephew. 
youthful, sleek, debonair, well groomed. 
faultlessly attired, might have posed for 
a fashion plate. Fate had tried to make 
him commonplace by naming him Hig- 
gins; he had done his best to parry the 
blow by spelling out the Robert Eugene 
in full. 

He had progressed through life 
quietly and shrewdly, always the master 
of himself, always looking far ahead. 
His parents had not been affluent. but 
his uncle was more than well to do, and 
after the death of Daniel, Robert had 
become his sole heir. 

Noah Ames had never been able to 
get along with his son. He had always 
been on the very best of terms with his 
nephew, who had given in to him. had 
flattered him, had wheedled and cajoled 
him, had, even from his boyhood days. 
humored and indulged the old man’s 
whims. 

Robert Eugene Higgins was no men- 
tal giant, but his mother, Noah’s sister, 
had made him understand upon which 
side his bread was buttered. Always 
bearing that fact in mind, never losing 
sight of Noah’s wealth, which he over- 
estimated, but in which he knew he 
would share some day, he had cultivated 
tact in his relations with his uncle—and 
foresaw that it would ultimately be 
profitable. 

For years everything had gone well. 
Most obligingly Daniel had enlisted in 
the marines, and had had his head shot 
off for his pains. Robert’s rosy pros- 
pects had thereupon become still rosier, 
and then, one fatal day, Noah had 
climbed Mersereau’s stairs, and the 
spirit of Daniel Ames, resurrected for 
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Noah’s benefit, had commanded the old 
man to deed some hundreds of acres of 
valuable farm land to the medium. 

At every other time Robert had hu- 
mored Noah, but when he learned of de- 
velopments, and reflected that one deed 
would probably be followed by another 
and another and another, until Noah 
was stripped clean, he decided that it 
was the moment to call a halt. 

He had always considered his uncle 
shrewd and hard-headed. He was sur- 
ptised when he discovered that he was 
seriously considering the spirit’s com- 
mand. He tried to reason with him, 
and could make no headway. Noah was 
quite convinced that the spirit was what 
it claimed to be; Robert’s skepticism 
failed to impress him. 

“Tt isn’t hearsay, Robert.” he pointed 
out; “he’s talked to me himself—and 
he’s told me things that only Dan’l 
would know.” 

“Why does he want you to deed land? 
What does a spirit want with a farm?” 

“He doesn’t want it himself. He 
wants it for the medium.” 

Wh y Phd 

“The medium’s his friend.” 

Robert sneered, but after attending 
a single séance, he sought out Tony 
Claghorn, and commissioned him to en- 
list the services of Parmelee at any cost. 
It was necessary to expose the medium 
at once, while Noah was still hesitating. 
Time was precious. A few drops of 
ink, and the fortune which Robert had 
eyed so covetously for so many years 
would begin to evaporate. 

Yet he was outwardly calm as he en- 
tered Mersereau’s sanctum with Noah. 
Indeed, he laid a soothing hand on the 
old man’s arm. 

“Don’t, Robert!” piped Noah Ames. 
“Don’t do that. I don’t like it, so don’t 
do it.” He used precisely the language 
that one might have expected of a three- 
year-old child. 

Querulously he brushed his nephew’s 
hand away and turned to his host. 
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“Good afternoon, Mr. Mersereau,” +he 
shrilled, “good afternoon. I’m here on 
time, you see. On time, right to the 
minute. Are you ready to start?” 

The medium nodded gravely. 

“Vi ery well then,” jabbered Noah 
Ames, “very good indeed! I have no 
time to lose. Our appointment was for 
three o’clock, and it’s one minute after 
three already. We'll start at once.” 


THE value of time, clearly, was one 

of Noah’s obsessions. Having re- 
tired from all active occupations, and 
having only to spend the income which 
came to him periodically, the worth to 
him of any one of his waking hours 
might have been calculated, with some 
exactness, as nil. But that fact did not 
prevent him from attaching exaggerated 
importance to every swiftly passing 
minute. 

He seated himself on a camp chair,. 
and his nephew followed his example, 
while Mersereau turned his own chair 
around to face them. A wave of the 
medium’s hand, and the mulatto drew 
the shades and extinguished the lights. 

Skinny fingers clawed at Mersereau’s 
arm, and he recognized Noah’s nervous 
clutch. diy 

“Wait,” said Mersereau. 

“What for?” 

“Wait until Omar has gone out of the 
room and locked the doors. I always 
begin my séances by locking the doors. 
I want my clients to know that if there 
are any supernatural manifestations they, 
are genuine. I have no assistants.” 

“T’ll take your word for it,” shrilled. 
Noah. “Go ahead! Don’t waste time; 
T’m in a hurry.” 

But Mersereau could not be moved 
until he had heard both doors close, and 
until keys had turned gratingly in their 
locks. Then he stretched out his hands,. 
and allowed each of his visitors to grasp 
one. 

“Make a circle,” he commanded, “an 
endless chain—a chain-which neither be- 
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gins nor ends—a complete circle. Now 
concentrate. Concentrate hard. Con- 
centrate. Concentrate on what you want 
to see most. Concentrate. Then, per- 
haps, my spirit control will come to me. 
Concentrate !” 

Noah Ames had enjoined him to 
waste no time. Mersereau, apparently, 
did not take the injunction seriously, for 
in the darkness the minutes sped by, and 
the three men sat motionless in their 
chairs. Nothing, Mersereau knew, ex- 
ercised so profound an effect as a long 
wait. He counted the ticks of the clock 
on his desk, and did not hurry. 

From the next room came the strains 
of “Rock of Ages,” repeated over and 
over again on the decrepit phonograph. 
The record had been cracked, and with 
every revolution the needle protested 
noisily. From censers placed in the 
corners of the room came the sickly 
sweetish odor of burning incense. And 
in the ceiling, over Mersereau’s head, 
a tiny purple light flickered on and off 
feebly. 

Ten minutes passed, a quarter of an 
hour. 

“Well?” whispered Noah Ames ex- 
citedly. 

“Shh!” Mersereau replied with grav- 
ity. “The spirits are near.” 

He began to groan, to move his limbs 
nervously, to twitch convulsively. 


HEN a large dinner bell began to 

ring. Mersereau could feel Noah’s 
hands trembling—and could sense the 
skepticism with which the elegant 
nephew observed the first of the “mani- 
festations.” 

The bell, phosphorescing in the dark, 
rose into the air, ringing loudly, and 
circled the room at a height of seven or 
eight feet from the floor. It returned 
to its starting point, set itself down upon 
a table, rocked from side to side, and 
presently table and bell fell together 
with a jingling crash. 

Merserean felt Noah’s grip tighten- 
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ing—and could picture the sneer on the 
nephew’s lips. 

“Old stuff,” Robert Eugene Higgins 
would be reflecting, “a bell covered with 
luminous paint, and carried around the 
room by wires and pulleys.” 

Old stuff, Mersereau admitted, even 
though it was not done that way. But 
it was one of the most satisfactory 
tricks in his repertory, and even if it 
failed to convince Higgins, it had never 
failed to raise the goose flesh on Noah 
Ames. 

Mersereau said: “The spirits are 
very near—very near indeed. If you 
wish to speak to them, ask. Ask!” 

Noah lifted a quavering voice in the 
darkness. ‘“‘Is anybody here?” he de- 
manded. 

From the center of the room came 
two loud knocks. 

“The spirits have answered,” said 
Mersereau. “They are here. Ask! 
Ask!” 

“Whoever you are—whatever you are 
—will you speak to me?” entreated 
Noah. 

The two knocks were repeated. 

“You—you-——- Who are you?” 

Robert Eugene Higgins interjected 
his first comment. ‘‘That’s not a ques- 
tion that can be answered with a knock,” 
he pointed out irritatingly. 

But the visitor from the other shore 
was fully equal to his task. From some- 
where in the utter darkness came the 
sound of a deep, resonant voice, speak- 
ing in measured accents. “I am the 
spirit of Daniel Ames!” 

The voice of the medium was heard. 
“The spirits are here.” 

Robert Eugene Higgins noted me- 
thodically that never at any time had he 
heard the two voices simultaneously. If 
the spirit spoke, the medium was silent. 
If the medium spoke, the spirit held his 


peace. Never did one interrupt the 
other. Robert Eugene Higgins drew 


logical conclusions. 
Noah Ames, however, was visibly im- 
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pressed. “Dan’l!’”’ he piped. “Is that 
you, Dan’l?” 

“Daniel, your son, your only son, 
killed in the war,” replied the sonorous 
voice. 

In the dark, Mersereau could feel the 
old man’s shoulders shaking. 

“Are you happy, Dan’l?” Noah asked 
at length. 

“No.” 

“You're not happy ?” 

“T’m not happy.” 

“Why aren’t you happy?” 

“Because you didn’t do what I 
asked.” 

Robert Eugene Higgins felt his gorge 
rising. If the medium had demanded 
only a fee—even a large fee—it would 
not have been so bad. Noah could af- 
ford to pay fees. But to ask for land 
—which was capital, which created in- 
come, which would continue to pay the 
equivalent of many fees until the crack 
of doom—that was an outrage. 

Noah was speaking again. “I’ve been 
thinking it over, Dan’l; I’ve been think- 
ing it over. You wouldn’t want me to 
do anything as important as that in a 
hurry, would you?” 

“Tf it means happiness to me——” 

Noah sobbed openly. ‘“Dan’l! 
Dan’I!” 

Robert Eugene Higgins cleared his 
throat. “How do we know that you are 
really what you pretend to be?” 

“Bobby! Bobby!” protested the 
spirit. 

At the previous séance, his first one, 
the nephew had been unwillingly sur- 
prised when the spirit had addressed 
him by name. He had recovered from 
his surprise. 

“How do we know that you are the 
ghost of Daniel Ames?” Higgins asked 
querulously. 

“Don’t you recognize my voice?” 

“T haven’t heard it in eight years. 
How could I?” 

“Doesn’t he recognize my voice?” 

“Yes, Dan’l, I do,” said Noah. 
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“That’s your voice all right. I’d know 
it in a thousand.” 

“You wouldn’t know any such thing,” 
Higgins protested, 

“Then if I don’t know it, I think I 
know it,’ Noah quavered. 

“You'll have to be surer than that 
before vou sign away land worth thou- 
sands of dollars! Your best land, too, 
isn’t it?” He addressed the unseen 
speaker. “Look here! I think you're a 
fake, a cheap fake, that’s what!” 

“Bobby! Bobby!” 

“If you're not, prove you're not.” 

“Ask me any question you like.” 

“What was your mother’s maiden 
name?” 

“Sewall.” The answer came without 
an instant’s pause. 

“And her mother’s name?” 

“Hendrickson.” 

“That’s right! That’s right!” inter- 
rupted Noah Ames. 

“You had a cousin who died as a boy,” 
barked Higgins. 

“Your brother,” said the voice in- 
stantiy, “his name was Edward.” 

“What did he die of ?” 

“The doctors said pneumonia.” 

“Wasn't it that?” 

“Tt was kidney disease.” 

Noah gasped his amazement, and Hig- 
gins came very near to losing his tem- 
per. It was only too obvious that the 
medium had unearthed every fact hav- 
ing to do with the Ames family. It was 
equally obvious that by answering ques- 
tions having to do with those facts, he 
was making a gigantic impression on 
Noah Ames. And when Higgins gave 
him an opening, by asking a question as 
careless as his last one, it was easy for 
the medium to rise to the opportunity 
and make a startling statement which 
could not possibly be refuted. 

To state that the doctors’ diagnosis 
had been wrong in the case of Daniel’s 
long-buried cousin—that was a_ bril- 
liantly clever impromptu, and while 
cursing himself for having made it pos- 
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sible, Higgins searched his memory for 
another question which might not be so 
tellingly answered. 

He thought he found it. 

“Do you remember,” he demanded, 
“about fifteen years ago when we were 
boys?” 

“Years are as nothing where I am liv- 
ing now,” said the resonant voice. “The 
past—the present—the future—all are 
one. Time is a dream—a delusion ie 

Hastily Robert Eugene interrupted. 
This sort of nonsense, he was fully 
aware, impressed Noah too deeply. 
“Look back fifteen years. If a year is 
nothing, it ought to be easy for you to 
do it,” he scoffed. 

The deep voice declined to be irri- 
tated. “It is easy,” it declared. 

“Look back to a time when T spent 
two weeks with you in the country. Are 
you doing that?” 

UE am.” 

“Your father had a watch—a gold 


watch—which was a family heirloom. 


One day, while I was visiting him, he 
lost it.” The elegant nephew began to 
chuckle over his approaching triumph. 
“Now, if you’re the real thing in spirits, 
if you know the past and the present 
and the future, maybe you'll tell us 
where we can find that watch!” 

“Tt can’t be found.” 

“Why not?” chortled Higgins. 

At last the alleged spirit was in a 
tight place. 

“Tt’s at the bottom of the sea.” 

“How did it get there?” 

“In a sailor’s pocket. The sailor was 
drowned. His ship went down.” 

“How did the watch get into the 
sailor’s pocket?” The elegant nephew’s 
assurance was rapidly diminishing. 

“The sailor bought it in a pawnshop.” 

“How did it get into the pawnshop ?” 

“It was pawned there.” 

“Who pawned it?” 

“A thief—the man who stole it from 
my father.” 

“And who was that?” The nephew’s 
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“Tell 
Perhaps we can find him 


confidence was returning again. 
us his name. 
to-day.” 

“The thief?” 

“Yes, the thief.” 

“Tt was you, Bobby!” boomed the 
deep voice. “You stcle that watch your- 
self, and you know you did it!” 

Robert Eugene Higgins leaped to his 
feet, breaking the circle. “You're a 
damned liar!’ he howled, as his sense 
of injured innocence overcame him, 
“vou’re a liar!” 

The room lit up suddenly as a dozen 
bulbs scattered in the ceiling responded 
to the touch of a switch under Merse- 
reau’s foot. The medium blinked, and 
opened his eyes. 

“Was the séance a success?” he in- 
quired blandly. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” shrilled 
Noah Ames. “Most wonderful!” 


4”? 


Robert Eugene Higgins glared. 
“Ugh!” he remarked eloquently. 
Upon him the old man_ turned 


wounded eyes. “To think that you stole 
my watch! You, Robert! And I never 
even suspected you!” 

The elegant nephew’s reply was very 
profane. 


CHAPTER V. 
A GOOD GUESS. 


‘THERE are many ways in which one 

can fight an adversary—but very 
few of them are of use when the ad- 
versary is a disembodied spirit. One 
cannot, for instance, pommel a spirit; 
one cannot blacken his eyes and smash 
his nose; one cannot trip him up, fling 
him to the ground, and sit on him; one 
cannot even call a policeman, and give 
him in charge. 

All of these things Robert Eugene 
Higgins longed to do as he made his 
irate way toward his bachelor apart- 
ment. He was angry—he was very 
angry—and precisely as one may be so 
overjoyed that he treads on air, so Rob- 
ert Eugene was so furiously wrathful 
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that, to continue the figure, he trod on 
nitric acid as he left his uncle and 
plunged into the streets. 

In the turmoil of his thoughts certain 
facts stood out boldly. He had hoped 
to expose the medium as an arrant im- 
postor. He had failed. He had hoped 
to convince Noah that the alleged spirit 
of Daniel Ames was a fraud. If any- 
thing, he had created the opposite im- 
pression. He had counted on his abil- 
ity to rout any person, real or unreal, 
who claimed a supernatural knowledge 
of his family affairs, and in the battle 
of wits which had taken place, he had 
come off an extraordinarily bad second 
best. 

Being a fashion plate, and being, 
moreover, a polished young man, Rob- 
ert Eugene prided himself on his sense 
of humor; but whatever humor there 
was in the manner that the ghost had 
put him to flight was not, at the mo- 
ment, apparent to him. To be accused 
of stealing a watch that he had not 
stolen—a third person might have con- 
sidered it funny, but Robert Eugene’s 
thoughts centered upon the fortune that 
was slipping from his grasp, and he 
failed to discern laughable elements in 
it. To him the encounter that had just 
taken place was fraught with serious 
consequences. 

He was in an outrageously bad humor 
as he opened the door of his apartment, 
and he hardly acknowledged Tony Clag- 
horn’s introduction of Parmelee. 

“Tf you’d only been here a few hours 
sooner, I might have taken you along 
this “afternoon!” he fumed. 

“You’ve just been to a séance?” in- 
quired Bill. 

“T’ve just been to a disaster.” His 
tone made it unnecessary to ask who 
had been the victim. 

“Indeed?” murmured the ex-gambler. 
“Suppose you tell us about it.” 

Robert Eugene Higgins wheeled upon 
him. “Look here,” he prefaced, “I want 
to know if you believe in spooks.” 
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“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I don’t, and because I want 
that clearly understood at the start. I’m 
hiring you to prove that there was noth- 
ing supernatural in what happened this 
afternoon—not the other way around, 
remember that!” 

Parmelee chuckled. “I’ve met many 
mediums,” he admitted, “but I have yet 
to be introduced to the real thing in 
ghosts.” 

The nephew nodded his approval. 
“Hold on to that thought—hold on to it 
tight! Now I’m going to tell you my 
story.” 


T would have been a shorter story if 

Higgins had not begun to describe 
himself, and had not become so inter- 
ested in his subject that he nearly lost 
himself in it. He was, according to his 
own uncontradicted testimony, a most 
exemplary man. His life was spotless; 
his ideals were pure; his character was 
lofty, honorable, not to say noble, and 
it was with an admirable absence of 
false modesty that he painted himself 
as a saint on earth. In one person he 
combined many virtues. He dwelt upon 
them lovingly, and as he warmed to his 
theme, tears almost—but not quite— 
stood in his eyes. 

Parmelee listened with an expression 
that could not have been graver. His 
glance took in and appraised the 
nephew’s fashionable exterior—his 
beautifully manicured nails—his rose- 
leaf-tipped cigarettes—a row of pul- 
chritudinous photographs suspended 
from the wall—and he swallowed a 
smile. According to his code, a man’s 
morals were his own excessively private 
business, concerning nobody else except 
when they conflicted with the law. Good 
or bad, they were not to be paraded in 
public; in either case, it was best for 
them to blush unseen. 

Higgins shifted to another angle of 
the main topic. No human being on 
earth, he admitted, could have treated’ 
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Noah as he had treated him. He had 
watched over the old man with a love 
which no son could have given. He, an 
inhabitant of the city, hence a being 
vastly superior to a mere farmer, had 
nevertheless taken Noah under his pro- 


tecting wing from the beginning. In- 


kindly fashion he had tolerated his many 
whims—his vagaries—his eccentricities. 
Any other man might well have been 
irritated by them. He, Robert Eugene 
Higgins, had exercised patience that 
bordered upon the sublime. 

Parmelee reflected that the speaker 
was Noah’s heir—that his devotion 
would eventually be rewarded by a for- 
tune—that he had probably drawn upon 
that fortune already—and he swallowed 
a second smile. 


THEN Higgins paused. Parmelee 
took advantage of the opening to 
edge in a word. 

“Both Mr. Claghorn and I are flat- 
tered to know a man of such character,” 
he declared. His face could not have 
been more serious. 

“Eh? I beg your pardon?” ejacu- 
lated the nephew. 

“Go on.” 

Robert Eugene Higgins looked at him 
blankly. “Where was I?” 

“You were going to tell us about the 
medium, weren’t you?” 

“Was I? >? 

“T may be wrong, but it’s my impres- 
‘sion that that’s why I came to New York 
to-day.” 

The thinly veiled sarcasm made no 
impression upon Robert Eugene Hig- 
gins. He took himself so seriously that 
the thought that another man might not 
do so never struck him. “T’ll tell you 
about him,” he said. “T’ll tell you about 
him, never fear!” 

He did. In well-chosen language, 
none the less well chosen because of the 
anger that boiled within him at the mere 
recollection of what had taken place, he 
narrated the events with which the 
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reader is already familiar. He described 
Mersereau’s room, the man himself, the 
manner in which the spirit had outman- 
euvered him. 

“Tt’s all a fake!” he concluded heat- 
edly. ‘‘Perhaps Mersereau can pull the 
wool over another man’s eyes. He can’t 
do it with me. He thinks I don’t know 
how he did his tricks. Well, I do. I’ve 
heard of ventriloquism. I know that a 
man can be in one place, and can make 
his voice come from another. I know 
that Mersereau can sit in his chair, and 
can throw out his voice in such a way 
that it appears to come from the other 
side of the room. It’s easy enough for 
him to lower his pitch, to talk way, way 
up when he’s speaking as Mersereau, 
and to drop to a deep bass when he’s 
speaking as the spirit. Why, it’s as sim- 
ple as A B C!” 

“Not quite.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt wasn’t done that way.” 

Higgins glanced at Parmelee suspi- 
ciously. “You weren’t there,” he 
pointed out. 

“What’s the difference? You've de- 
scribed what happened.” 

“Well, I’m riot through,” said Robert 
Eugene. “The medium could answer 
my questions. That was easy; he had 
found out all about my family affairs in 
advance; he was prepared. But he over- 
looked one thing—that I never heard his 
voice and the spirit’s voice at the same 
time. That was a dead give-away.” 

“Not quite,” said Parmelee again, 

“Tt didn’t prove that the medium 
was playing two parts?” 

“Not at all,” said Parmelee, “if you’re 
really keen about hearing the two voices 
at one time, I dare say you will have 
your wish gratified. It’s just accident 
that it hasn’t happened already. It’s 
even money that it will happen at the 
next séance.” 

“Even money—for a hundred ?” 

“Gladly.” 

“You’re on!” snapped Robert Eugene 
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Higgins. “The next séance takes place 
to-morrow. You can see for yourself.” 

Parmelee nodded gravely. “I expect 
to, not that it matters in the least. 
‘There’s just one conclusion to be drawn 
from what you’ve told me—and that 
you haven’t drawn.” 

“And that is?” rasped Higgins. Be- 
ing Parmelee’s temporary employer, he 
expected greater deference than this 
from him. It irritated him that the 
young countryman presumed to do his 
own thinking. “And that is?” he reiter- 
ated. 

Parmelee smiled. “Isn’t it perfectly 
clear? Isn’t it more than evident? 
You’ve described Mersereau to me. 
He’s a medium, a medium who doesn’t 
know any better than to fit up his place 
in a way that drives away intelligent 
clients—if you can call any man who 
goes to a medium intelligent. He goes 
in for flashy electric lights, black walls, 
black ceilings, black rugs, and that sort 
of thing. Isn’t it obvious that he isn’t 
overburdened with brains?” 

“What’s the point?” 

Parmelee rubbed his hands. “The 
ghost, on the other hand, is clever. He 
answered your questions, and he did so 
in such a way that you wished you 
hadn’t asked them. He met you on your 
own ground, and he made a monkey out 
of you. Isn’t the inference clear?” 

Higgins flushed. “I don’t admit that 
anybody made a monkey out of me.” 

But Tony, who had contributed noth- 
ing to the discussion, burst out with his 
first remark. “It’s as clear as day!” he 
declared. ‘Why, I see it all!” 

“What do you see?” 

“He’s shrewder than he wants us to 
know, that medium. When he plays 
the part of the spirit, he lets himself 
go; when he plays his own part, he 
makes believe he’s stupid.” 

Parmelee laughed. “If that were 
true, Tony, we wouldn’t be here to- 
day.” 

“Why not?” 
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“Noah Ames has been visiting him 
for a month, hasn’t he? Well, a me- 
dium clever enough to sham stupidity 
would have cleaned him out long, long 
before this!” He smiled. “I’m afraid 
you haven’t caught my point. The me- 
dium could change his voice easily 
enough. But could he change his men- 
tality? He could talk high or low, as 
he pleased But could he be both a very 
average medium and a clever, a very 
clever spirit? No, I don’t think so.” 

“You mean,” gasped Higgins, “you 
mean: us 

“T mean that a man you don’t know 
anything about was in that room with 
the three of you! I mean that some- 
how—some way—a fourth man got into 
that room! I mean that he—not the 
medium—spoke for the spirit of Daniel 
Ames!” 

“The doors were locked!” 

“Not all of them.” 

“There are only two.” 

“There is at least one more you 
haven’t seen.” 

Robert Eugene Higgins stared at him 
with eyes that popped out of his head. 
“You think another man came into the 
room—in the dark—through a secret 
door Hi 

“T don’t think it,” Parmelee inter- 
rupted, “I know it.” 

“By George!” ejaculated the nephew. 
“By George! If that’s so—if that’s true 
—if you can only prove it to my uncle!” 

“T’m going to try to,” Parmelee prom- 
ised. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


ET us return, for a few minutes, to 

one of the most interesting persons 
in this tale—the man Mersereau. As 
Parmelee had pointed out, the medi- 
um’s brain power might have been 
greater. But intelligence, by itself, is 
not so interesting as is sheer humanity, 
and above all else, Mersereau was hu- 
man. An unfortunate, untalented man, 
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with nothing but his striking appear- 
ance and his great love for his daughter 
to set him apart from the average fail- 
ure, he had blundered through life hu- 
manly—most humanly. His very fail- 
ings were human. . His ambitions were 
human. And if, in the pursuit of those 
ambitions, he stretched such modest 
qualifications as he had to the breaking 
point, that, too, was human. 

Let us look in for a few moments as 
he sits in state in his cubby-hole of a 
dining room, waited on by Omar, the 
slim little mulatto, enjoying a hearty 
supper. The fact that Omar obsequi- 
ously hands him his dishes must not be 
interpreted at its face value. One must 
not forget that Devlin, Mersereau’s pre- 
decessor, managed to earn perhaps twice 
as much as Mersereau, and that without 
working so hard. Devlin, being a luxu- 
rious creature, added the réle of waiter 
to the many other roles played by Omar 
—and Mersereau, since Omar’s pay is 
so much a month whether he waits on 
table or not, has continued the comfort- 
giving practice. 

It is extravagant, let us admit. Mer- 
sereau could get along without a serv- 
ant. He could discharge the man, and 
reach for his dishes himself. He could 
don an apron, and sweep out in the 
mornings. He could sacrifice a little 
dignity, and admit clients himself. But 
that would be a confession of failure, 
and Mersereau is too much of a failure 
to confess it. The flattest failure of all 
is the man who never admits it. 

Mersereau sits at his table, and he is 
happy, for he is surrounded by those 
who are near and dear to him. On his 
right is the daughter for whom he has 
sacrificed himself all his life. Even 
though she earns more than he does to- 
day, an absurd pride will not allow him 
to accept anything toward the expenses 
of his establishment from her. On his 
left is the young man whom his daugh- 
ter is to marry. He is a good-looking 
young man, and Mersereau approves of 
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him. The hearty meal is better than the 
medium has been accustomed to for 
many months past. The fees that Noah 
Ames has been yielding have not gone 
for luxuries. They have bought better 
cuts of meat—and more of it. : 

Let us forget, while we peer in and 
watch, that these persons are conspira- 
tors, the villains of this particular tale, 
if you will, and let us consider them 
solely as human beings. That much 
claim upon our sympathy they surely 
possess. 

Mersereau finished his dish, wiped his 
mouth with his napkin, raised his strik- 
ing head, and smiled. At his left, his 
assistant and accomplice, the good-look- 
ing young man who hoped to become his 
son-in-law, smiled back. And at his 
right, his daughter, pretty, for all of the 
serious look that had come into her gray 
eyes, managed a smile, too. From her 
mother, Dorothy Mersereau had inhet- 
ited qualities which her father did not 
possess—stubbornness, determination, 
intelligence of a high order. Yet, pet- 
haps mercifully, she had never learned 
that Mersereau was not quite so won- 
derful as she thought him. 

“If you’ve eaten all you want,” ste 
said, “perhaps you'll answer my ques- 
tions,” 

Mersereau grinned 
thought we’d answered them all.” 
winked at his assistant. 

“IT thought we'd answered them, 
too,” the good-looking young man 
chimed in. 

Dorothy Mersereau was not to be put 
off. “You didn’t tell me what happened 
after the spirit of Daniel Ames told 
Bobby that he was a thief.” 

Her fiancé, who had played the part 
of the ghost, grinned in his turn. “What 
happened after the spirit of Daniel 
Ames did that isn’t fit to tell a lady. 
Bobby went up in the air—way, way up. 
He used strong language. He said 
things. He called me indelicate, unmen- 
tionahle names.” 


happily. “I 
He 
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“He didn’t really steal the watch, did 
he?” 

The ex-ghost broke into most un- 
ghostly laughter. ‘How should I 
know ?” he disclaimed. ‘‘It’s enough for 
me that Bobby can’t prove he didn’t.” 

Mersereau shook his head. “I think 
you made a mistake.” 

“How so?” 

“By saying what you did, you made 
an enemy of Higgins.” 

The young man laughed. His assur- 
ance was contagious. ‘Do you know of 
anything I might have said that would 
have made a friend of him?” 

Mersereau cocked his head to one 
side. “It wasn’t necessary to make an 
enemy of him. Just watch—from now 
on he’ll be fighting us every inch of 
the way.” 

“He’s been doing that already.” 

“He'll fight harder.” 

- “Let him. Let him! The harder he 
fights, the better I’ll like it. The more 
he hates me, the more cheerfully I'll 
play my part.” 

’ Mersereau’s mind did not work as 
‘quickly as that of his assistant. ‘“Why 
so?” he inquired. 

“Don’t you see it? If we get that 
deed, it will be against Bobby’s wishes. 
The sooner he and his uncle get on bad 
terms, the better it will be for us.” 

Mersereau frowned. ‘‘Perhaps—per- 
haps,” he admitted. ‘You know, I’ve 
let you guide me in this from the very 
beginning.” 

“You haven’t regretted it?” 

“Not so far,” the medium admitted 
cautiously. 

“Well, you’re not going to. To-mor- 
row, when they come again, we’re going 
to play our trumps. We'll materialize 
Daniel Ames. We'll answer their ques- 
tions, and then, when they can’t think 
of anything more to ask, we'll let them 
see a face with plenty of phosphorescent 
paint on it, and a bullet hole right 
through the forehead. That will bring 
action—take my word for it.” 
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EING engaged to Mersereau’s 

daughter, the ex-ghost moved his 
chair to a spot where he might more 
easily hold her hand. “I know exactly 
what I’m doing. I can read Bobby like 
a book—and I can read the old man, 
too. Even in the dark, I can tell what’s 
passing in their minds, and I can prom- 
ise you that that deed will be signed 
within forty-eight hours !” 

His voice became tenderer. ‘Just 
think where we'll be in a week—in a 
month, at the most! We'll be living in 
the country, the three of us.” From 
the background came a hoarse croak. 
The ex-ghost smiled. “The four of us, 
I meant; we won’t forget you, Omar, 
We'll chuck up this bum business. We'll 
be through with waiting for visitors, 
kidding them along, resurrecting the 
spirits of their relatives for them. 

“T’ll be running a farm. It’s what 
I’ve wanted to do all my life, and Pll 
have the very best land the old man’s 
got to experiment with. I’ve got ideas 
of my own about farming, and I'll have 
a chance to try them out. 

“Dorothy’ll be the lady of the house.” 
He pressed her hand. 

“Milking the cows and feeding the 
chickens?” laughed the girl. 

The good-looking young man smiled. 
“There will be too many of them for 
that,” he pointed out. “You can have 
a try at it if you want to, but we’ll have 
half a dozen farm hands to do the 
chores. 

“We'll live close to nature. We'll live 
as the Lord intended men to live—and 
we'll live longer—and happier! We'll 
see the sun rise. Do you know the peo- 
ple in this infernal city don’t know there 
is a sun? They think all their light is 
supplied by Edison. Well, we know bet- 
ter./” 

“And dad?” murmured the. girl. 
“What about dad?” 

Mersereau raised a deprecatory hand. 
“Oh, don’t bother about me!” 

“But we will!” asserted the young 
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man. “You bet we will! There should 
be some use for a medium on a modern 
dairy farm.” 

“What use?” 


“T’ll be darned if I know,” admitted 
his prospective son-in-law, “but I’ll find 
it.” 

The girl rose, and slipped her arms 
about her father’s neck. ‘You'll come, 
dad, won’t you?” 

Before Mersereau’s eyes flickered pic- 
tures impressed by many, many years of 
hard, unprofitable toil; and they were 
wiped out by a picture of a peaceful old 
age, spent amid congenial surroundings, 
with the daughter and her husband at 
his side. He bowed his head. He said: 
“Ves,” 

It is time for us to go elsewhere. If 
we remained longer we should see Mer- 
sereau unlocking a very secret cupboard, 
and producing a dusty bottle of the very 
finest port from its depths. We should 
see him uncorking it, pouring it with 
due solemnity, and we should see the 
conspirators, Omar not excepted, drink- 
ing to the success of their nefarious 
schemes. 

It is no place for us. 


We drop a cur- 
tain, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TALKATIVE GHOST. 


F the séance which Robert Eugene 

Higgins had described to Parmelee 
was a disaster, the one which followed 
might without exaggeration have been 
described as an utter rout. From begin- 
ning to end, the spirit showed that he 
was the master of the situation; from 
beginning to end, the allies met with 
crushing defeat. 

After the lights had been extin- 
guished, the unearthly visitor gave 
prompt evidence of his presence. He 
wasted little time with rappings. He 
merely upset a table or two and smashed 
a cheap vase that had been purchased 
for the occasion, Then Mersereau an- 
nounced : 
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“The spirits are here.” 

It was Tony Claghorn’s first séance, 
and he was thrilled. He had read of 
séances; he had heard of them from 
friends who had attended; but never be- 
fore had he been in the presence of what 
claimed to be the supernatural, and the 
goose flesh rippled up and down his 
spine delightfully. The darkness, the 
music, the incense, the uncomfortable 
chair, the strange surroundings—all had 
had their effect upon him. He was ter- 
rified, yet he knew that he would not 
be hurt. The sensation was pleasantly 
uncomfortable. And he felt each indi- 
vidual hair on his scalp standing on end 
as a ghostly voice, booming out of the 
darkness, suddenly addressed him as 
“Mr. Claghorn.” 

“How did he do it?” Tony whispered 
to Parmelee, whose left hand he was 
holding. 

“Shh!” whispered Bill. 

But the ghost had overheard. 
tell him how I did it,” said the sonorous 
voice, “tell him that everything, no mat- 
ter how secret, is an open book to a 
disembodied spirit. Tell him that, Mr. 
Hudson.” 

Mr. Hudson! Tony’s mind reeled. 
It was not an hour ago that Parmelee, 
pointing out that his only meeting with 
Noah Ames had been a disagreeable one, 
had asked to be introduced to the old 
man under an assumed name. His 
choice had fallen upon the name of 
Hudson—and here was the spirit greet- 
ing him by that name, known only to 
the four who had been present at the 
introduction! 

It was uncanny; it was more chat un- 
canny ; and Tony, who had entered Mer- 
sereau’s rooms overflowing with skep- 
ticism, felt himself beginning to be an 
unwilling believer. It was one thing to 
be told about the spirits by some in- 
credulous person who would never be 
convinced ; it was quite another thing to 
see them at work at firsthand, to be an 
actual witness of a feat-as remarkable 


“Ves, 
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as that which had just taken place. For 
one of the many times in his life, Tony 
was overwhelmed; he retained enough 
self-possession, however, to make a 
mental note that Parmelee had won his 
bet, that the spirit had actually begun 
to speak before the medium had uttered 
his last word. He had heard the two 
voices simultaneously. 


UT Robert Eugene Higgins had 

come primed with questions; Tony 
listened while he propounded them. 

“You say you’re the spirit of Daniel 
Ames?” rasped the nephew. 

“T do,”’ replied the unseen speaker. 

“How do I know you're telling the 
truth?” 

“T have allowed you to question me.” 

“That proves nothing.” 

“IT have answered your questions.” 

“That proves still less. Anybody 
could do as much by digging out the 
history of my family.” 

A pause—a long pause—as if the 
spirit disdained to reply. 

“Are you still here?’ demanded the 
nephew. 

“Still here.” 
fled. 

“You want my uncle to make out a 
deed ?” 

“Ves,” 

“To Mersereau ?” 

“To Mr. Mersereau.” 

“For his best farm land?” 

“Ves,” 

“What is Mersereau going to do with 
it?” challenged Higgins. 

“Whatever he wants to. Mr. Mer- 
sereau is my friend. If it were not for 
him, I would be unable to speak to you 


” 


The voice was unruf- 


Noah’s voice came through the dark- 
ness. ‘‘That’s so,’”’ he assented; “that’s 
so, Robert!” 

The nephew’s tones indicated his ris- 
ing anger. “My uncle may believe that 
you're the spirit of his son, but I want 
to tell you that I don’t believe it!” 
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“No, you wouldn’t,” asserted the 
ghost. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Believe something that would cost 
you money? Not Bobby Higgins! Be- 
lieve something that would cut a slice 
from what your uncle is leaving you in 
his will? Never! Never!” 

Hastily the nephew interrupted. “I’m 
not thinking of myself,” he declared. 

“Then it’s for the first time in your 
life,” boomed the spirit. 

Came Noah’s quavering voice: ‘Dan’l, 
you’re not telling me anything new. I’ve 
known that right along, and he’s got a 
surprise coming to him when they open 
my will!” 

Parmelee, listening with amusement, 
regretted the darkness most of all be- 
cause it concealed the expression on the 
nephew’s face. He could feel his hand 
clenching; he could guess at the emo- 
tions that were surging within him; 
but he could only imagine the rage 
which was convulsing his features. 

“Uncle!” protested a much-chastened 
voice. “Uncle Noah!” 

“Why have you been fighting me if 
it wasn’t that you wanted the land your- 
self? Answer me that!” piped the old 
man. 

The medium interrupted the flood of 
Robert Eugene’s explanations with a 
groan. “The spirit is sending me a mes- 
sage,” he announced. “Quiet! Quiet!” 

Through the darkened room came a 
strong current of cold air, while a tiny 
blue lamp over the medium’s head 
glowed faintly. 

“The message has come,” said Merse- 
reau. ‘Believe, says the spirit, believe, 
and he will show himself to you as he 
was when in the flesh.” 

Noah gasped audibly. 
murmured. “Dan’l!” 

The blue light vanished suddenly. 
The current of cold air became an icy 
blast. For an instant a blinding beam, 
issuing from an unsuspected recess in 
the ceiling, dazzled the visitors’ eyes. 


“Dan’l!” he 
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There came a half scream from Noah. 
“I felt Dan’l’s hand!” 

Tony shuddered. Then: he cried out 
suddenly: “So did. Lee Ice-cold fingers 
had rested for a second on his brow. 

' “So did I!” said Parmelee. 

“Here, too,” admitted the nephew. 

The blast of cold air suddenly ceased. 

The medium’s voice cut through the 
darkness. “Believe! Believe!’ said 
Mersereau. 

In a corner of the room, high up, 
near the ceiling, a curious radiance be- 
gan to glow. It spread over the black 
walls like a liquid. It changed color. 
It reached out luminous tentacles and 
withdrew ‘them. It changed shape; it 
was oblong; it was round; it was oval; 
it was a pin point—it was nothing. 

Then Tony’s heart seemed to stop 
beating as in the space that the light had 
occupied a face slowly became visible. 
It was deathly pale. Its eyes were 
closed. In its forehead was a bullet 
hole. And from its cheeks radiated an 
unearthly glow. 

“Dan’l!” screamed ‘Noah Ames. 

“Dan’l! Dan’l!” 
' As if his voice .had been a signal, the 
face disappeared. It did not disappear 
gradually; it disappeared suddenly, 
abruptly, decisively, like a flame that is 
blown out. Where it had been remained 
only blackness—smooth, velvety ‘black- 
ness, melting into the blackness of the 
room. 

Presently the ordinary lighting re- 
turned. Shamefacedly Tony gazed to 
either side. Despite himself, he had 
been overwhelmingly impressed. He 
did not like to admit it. 

He found Noah Ames with head 
bowed. His shoulders were shaking 
with emotion. 

He. glanced at Parmelee. 
was impassive. 

He glanced at the nephew. A curious 
mixture of emotions, awe and anger, 
fear and fury, struggled for the mas- 
tery of his countenance. 


His face 
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He glanced at the corner of the room 
in which the ghastly face had appeared. 
It differed in no visible respect from 
the other corners. It seemed to be quite 
solid. 

Mersereau rose. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “the séance is over.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A WONDERFUL CLEW. 


EFOREHAND, Robert Eugene 
Higgins had arranged to have a long 
talk with Parmelee immediately upon 
the conclusion of the performance. 
There would be notes to be compared, 
impressions to be discussed, ways and 
means of action to be determined upon, 
and the nephew had intimated more than 
strongly that he wished to be consulted 
at every step. He would have valuable 
contributions to make to any discussion ; 
he had said as much. : 

Yet all recollection of his plans 
seemed to have vanished from his mind 
as Omar opened the door and began to 
assist the visitors into their coats. Per- 
haps Robert Eugene had no priceless 
thoughts to offer; perhaps he had de- 
cided that the necessity of squaring him- 
self with his uncle was too pressing. 
This last consideration must have been 
uppermost in his thoughts, for he took 
Noah’s overcoat from the mulatto, and 
insisted upon helping the grumbling old 
man into it himself. With equally beau- 
tiful solicitude he saw that Noah’s silk 
muffler was in place around his scrawny 
throat before they turned to go. Ten- 
derly he took his uncle’s arm—a picture 
of pious vigilance, if ever there was one! 
—and helped him to descend the creak- 
ing stairs. 

Parmelee, following at a discreet dis- 
tance, could not repress a_ chuckle. 
“Lean on me, grandpapa,’ says Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” he whispered to 
Tony, “and all the time he’s hoping the 
old codger will fall and break his neck!” 

Tony grinned—but he was in too seri- 
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ous a mood to enjoy the nephew’s em- 
barrassment. He gazed at the familiar 
street—at the familiar brownstone-front 
houses—at the familiar corner, around 
which a taxicab was whirling Noah 
Ames and his solicitous relative, and he 
rubbed his eyes. Here was reality, mat- 
ter-of-fact reality; but upstairs was 
magic, enchantment, mystery. 

“Wasn’t it wonderful?” he ejaculated. 
“Wasn't it wonderful? Why, I 
wouldn’t have missed it for the world!” 

“The first time you went to the thea- 
ter, Tony, you thought it was wonder- 
ful, too.” 

“You can’t compare them at all,” de- 
clared Claghorn. “The theater—well, 
it’s the theater, and the supernatural— 
well aw 

“Tt’s the supernatural.” 

“Exactly,” said Claghorn, 

Parmelee smiled. ‘‘The second time 
you went to the theater you still thought 
it was wonderful—but not quite so won- 
derful. And the third time you began 
to criticize the acting—the lighting—the 
scenery—the play.” 

Tony frowned. “You mean that after 
T’ve been to half a dozen séances, I 
won't be so much impressed by them?” 

“Something like that, old fellow.” 

Tony glanced at his friend suspi- 
ciously. “Well, what was your reac- 
tion?” he demanded. 

Parmelee half closed his eyes. “Well, 
first of all, and most of all, I’ll say that 
the spirit of Daniel Ames is the chat- 
tiest ghost I ever met. No monosyl- 
labies, no ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ no ‘ask me a 
question and I’ll answer by rapping on 
the table’ for Dan’l. He has a flow of 
language that’s something exceptional 
for a spirit, and he doesn’t hesitate to 
turn it on full cock. Why, he talked 
more than the medium did; he talked 
more than Noah did; he talked nearly 
as much as the nephew did!” 

Tony knew something of the working 
of his friend’s mind. “What’s the con- 
clusion?” he inquired.: 
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“That the man who is playing the 
part of the ghost is clever—very clever 
—but he’s an amateur,” declared Bill. 
“He hasn’t been long in the business, or 
he would know that you get results 
more quickly if you don’t talk so very, 
very much.” 

Tony mulled it over. “If that’s so, 
why didn’t you interrupt?” 

“What ?” 

“Tf you saw through the whole thing 
right off, why didn’t you say a word? I 
expected you to.” 

Parmelee laughed. “To tell the truth, 
I was enjoying myself too much.” 

“Enjoying yourself—at a perform- 
ance which you just told me was ama- 
teurish ?” 

Parmelee broke into a roar of laugh- 
ter. “Oh, don’t make any mistake, 
Tony,” he begged. “The performance I 
was enjoying wasn’t the performance 
put on by the medium and the spirit! 
I’ve seen better performances than that 
lots of times. What I was enjoying was 
what was taking place in the audience, 
the impromptu affair being staged by 
Noah and his loving nephew. Why, I 
would no sooner have interrupted that 
than have done the same thing in a first- 
class theater! Mersereau and the ghost 
of Daniel Ames were only play acting; 
Noah and Bobby were in dead earnest.” 

“Then you got nothing at all out of 
the séance,” said Tony, with obvious 
disappointment. ‘You might as well 
have stayed home.” 

“Don’t say that, Tony. Don’t say 
that!” His friend’s eyes twinkled. “T’ll 
admit that I didn’t get much—but I 
didn’t come away empty-handed. I’ve 
got the ghost’s visiting card.” 

“The—the what ?” 

“T’ll show it to you.” He opened his 
coat, and with the greatest care produced 
a sheet torn from a loose-leaf memo- 
randum book. He handled it gingerly 
by the edges. “Look at it, Tony, but 
don’t touch it.” 

Tony looked—and saw only a blank 
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piece of paper. Gravely his friend 
turned it over. Both sides were blank. 

Tony blinked: “I don’t see anything.” 

“Well, on a ghost’s visiting card what 
would you expect to see?” 

‘Tony glanced sharply at his friend. 
“Bill, you’re joking !” 

“Never more serious,’ Parmelee af- 
firmed. “When the spirit started touch- 
ing our faces with his fingers, I thought 
it wouldn’t do any harm to have a per- 
manent record. I tore this sheet of pa- 
per out of my diary, and I held it on 
my forehead in the dark.” 

“What’s the big idea ?” 

’ “Not a big idea at all,” Parmelee 
deprecated, “just a thought that may be 
useful to us later on. The spirit touched 
this sheet of paper with his fingers— 
don’t you see ?—and left his finger prints 
on it. They can be made visible in a 
dozen ways. That’s all.” 


ANY times in the past Parmelee had 

surprised his friend with his astute- 
ness, with his ability to make the sim- 
plest means serve his purpose. But never 
before had Tony veered from discour- 
aged apathy to jubilant admiration so 
suddenly. As the possibilities flashed 
into his mind he halted in the mid- 
dle of his stride, with eyes popping 
and mouth open, and literally shouted 
his approbation. 

“By George!” he cried. “What a 
pippin of an idea! What a peacherino 
of an idea!” 

“T thought you'd like it,” said Par- 
melee diffidently. He folded the paper 
carefully, and restored it to his pocket. 

“Like it?’ chortled Tony. “Why, 
there’s no word in the language strong 
enough to tell you what I think about 
it! How it simplifies everything!” 

“Doesn’t it?” | 

“Instead of just telling Noah that he’s 
being imposed upon, you can prove it 
to the hilt! You can show him the me- 
dium’s finger prints, and then you can 
show him these!” 
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Parmelee glanced at his friend quiz- 
zically. ‘“‘Yes, that’s one possibility,” he 
admitted. 

“Instead of saying that some un- 
known played the part of the ghost, you 
can identify the man who did it!” 

“Yes, that’s another possibility.” 

“You can take your finger prints to 
the police, and the chances are that 
fyou’ll find out his complete record from 
them !” 

“It’s barely possible that he belongs 
to that class of the population whose 
finger prints are filed away by the. Fed- 
eral authorities.” 

“What’s the difference?’ exulted 
Tony. “What does it matter whether 
he’s served time in State’s prison or in 
a Federal jail? Either way, you’ve got 
him. He may be clever, but he’s met 
his match.” They had reached the en- 
trance of the building which housed 
Tony’s apartment. “Coming up?” he 
invited. Sues 

“Not now.” aed 

“The finger prints will keep you 
busy?” 

“Exactly.” 

Tony nodded. What would follow 
now would be a matter of routine, and 
not particularly interesting. Yet the 
afternoon’s events had brought up one 
question which he desired greatly to 
have answered. 

“Before you go,” he said, “explain to 
me how the spirit knew my name. 
When he called me ‘Mr. Claghorn,’ you 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather.” 

“You gave your overcoat to the serv- 
ant.” 

“What about it?” 

Without a word Parmelee plunged his 
hand into the inner breast pocket, and. 
turned the lining inside out. “Do you 
see? Your name is written on the 
label.” 

Tony whistled. 

“There are three or four letters in 
your pocket, too,” Parmelee added. 
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“They’re addressed to you. ‘The ad- 
ress corroborates the label.” 

“IT see! I see!’ Then an idea struck 
him, “If the label in my coat identi- 
fied me, why didn’t the label in yours 
identify you?” 

“You go to a fashionable tailor. He 
writes your name on his label. I buy 
my clothes ready-made. My name isn’t 
in them at all.” 

“But he called you ‘Mr. Hudson.’ ”’ 

“T expected him to,” Parmelee ad- 
mitted. He handed Tony an addressed 
envelope. “Before we started for the 
medium’s rooms, I sat down and wrote 
this letter to myself. You'll notice it’s 
addressed to Hudson. I was careless 
enough to leave it in my pocket.” 

Tony smiled his appreciation. Then 
another thought assailed him, Carefully 
he removed his hat, and examined the 
initial punched through the lining. In 
a voice which sputtered his excitement, 
he announced his discovery. For once 
it appeared very much as if he were 
about to trip up Parmelee. 

“The servant looked at my hat, didn’t 
he?” 

“Certainly.” 

“He saw the initial ‘C’ in it. That 
checked with the name and the letters 
I had left in my overcoat pocket. That 
right?” 

“Quite right.” 

“Now,” and Tony’s voice rose tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘when he looked at your hat, 
why didn’t he see the initial ‘P’ in it? 
I’ve seen it there myself a dozen times. 
Why didn’t that conflict with the letter 
addressed to ‘Mr. Hudson?) Why 
didn’t that give it all away?” 

Parmelee gazed at his friend with 
open admiration. ‘‘How you think of 
everything, Tony!” He removed his 
hat, and glanced at the lining. “As you 
say, the initial ‘P’ instead of ‘H’ would 
have given me away.” 

“And didn’t?” 

“And didn’t. As you see, this hat 
isn’t mine. Absent-mindedly I left my 
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own hat at Bobby's apartment. This is 
one I borrowed.” 

“From whom?” 

Parmelee smiled radiantly. ‘From 


Higgins,” said he. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HANDCUFFED. 


MERSEREAU gazed about the room. 

His face was as placid, as dignified, 
as striking as ever. His large, power- 
fully muscled hands were folded; his 
expressive lips were motionless; his 
china-blue eyes, under their bushy 
brows, were focused on the distance. He 
knew that the crisis was near. He knew 
that his plans would meet with decisive 
victory or with equally decisive defeat, 
and that soon. Yet the mask which for 
so many years had concealed his feel- 
ings from the world that had battered 
and tossed him about was impenetrable, 
inscrutable, unfathomable. 

He glanced at his visitors. If their 
barely suppressed excitement communi- 
cated itself to him, not a muscle of his 
impassive countenance indicated it. He 
said: “TI am ready to begin.” 

A -thrill—a tingle—an indefinable 
something that stretched tautened 
nerves still tauter—quivered through the 
little group of men in the room. They 
joined hands in a circle. They swal- 
lowed nervously. They saw the lights 
go out. They sniffed the familiar in- 
cense. They heard the familiar phono- 
graph grinding out the familiar hymn. 
They saw the dark close in upon them, 
and at least three hearts out of four be- 
gan to beat high. 

Higgins, perhaps, had the best reason 
to be agitated. He had waited for Par- 
melee at the street entrance. He had 
buttonholed him upon his arrival. He 
had drawn him to one side, and he had 
hissed in a tragic whisper: 

“He’s signed the deed!” 

Parmelee smiled. ‘Yes, I expected 
that.” 
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The nephew gazed at him incredu- 
lously. ‘Did you hear what I said? I 
said that he’s signed the deed!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“IT argued with him all I dared. I 
argued with him on the way home in 
his taxi. I argued with him last night 
—tntil he told me he wanted to go to 
sleep. I had breakfast with him this 
morning, and I argued with him again, 
but that didn’t stop him from going 
straight to his lawyers. His mind was 
made up, and I couldn't budge him. 
The deed’s drawn up. He’s signed it. 
He's got it in his pocket this minute, 
and he says he’s going to put it into 
the spirit’s hand himself.” 


T is to be seen, from the above, that 

Robert Eugene Higgins was not 
without his worries. He detailed them 
to Parmelee, and when the latter failed 
to share his indignation, he began to 
grow angry. 

“You don’t seem to realize how seri- 
ous this is!” he fumed. “Serious to 
me!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Parmelee. 

“The deed is signed and sealed, I tell 
you! It has only to be delivered to 
make it a gift.” 

Parmelee smiled. “Will it comfort 
you if I say that in spite of that the 
land will never go to anybody who isn’t 
entitled to it?” 

“IT want the land myself—all of it.” 

“Yes, I understood that from the be- 
ginning.” 

The nephew glanced at him with ill- 
concealed hostility. When arguing with 
Noah, he had been compelled to repress 
himself; but there was no reason why 
he should not say what he pleased now. 
Noah was his uncle, with valuable prop- 
erty to bestow; Parmelee was merely a 
temporary employee, who seemed, more- 
over, to grudge him the deference that 
was his due. 

“You know,” Higgins remarked po- 
litely, “‘you’ve been in town three or 
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four days, and TI can’t see that you've 
accomplished a damn thing.” 

Parmelee’s self-control was impreg- 
nable. Tf he disliked the man as heart- 
ily as one human being can dislike an- 
other, there was nothing in his perfectly 
level voice to indicate the fact. ‘What 
did you expect of me?” he inquired dis- 
passionately. 

Higgins pushed his face within an 
inch of the countryman’s. “What did 
I expect?” he echoed venomously. “I'll 
tell you what I expected! With your 
reputation, with the lies that your 
friends have told me about you, with 
their record of the things you've done— 
which I don’t believe—I expected noth- 
ing short of a miracle!” 

“A miracle?” Parmelee siniled im- 
perturbably. “If you wanted that, Mr. 
Higgins, you sent for the wrong man. 
You should have sent for a medium— 
a good one—and you should have asked 
him to resurrect a spirit.” 

With that parting thrust, he turned 
his back on the nephew—who debated, 
for an instant or two, whether or not to 
strike him, and decided not to—and 
turned toward the stairs. 

It was then that a car pulled up at 
the curb, and Tony leaped out. “Bill!” 
he cried. “Oh, Bill!’ 

Parmelee turned to him with relief— 
but it was only momentary. Tony, wait- 
ing at home, while his friend ran down 
the trail, had all but died of curiosity. 
He had parted from him two days be- 
fore, anticipating developments of no 
particular consequence. An hour later 
he had received a brief telephonic mes- 
sage that Parmelee had started for 
Washington. 

Tony had marked time for the whole 
of the following day. He had tried to 
console himself by reflecting that he was 
probably not missing much. His im- 
agination, however, was too active to let 
him have any solid comfort in that 
thought. Parmelee would not have em- 
barked on such a trip without good rea- 
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son. It was obvious; it was transparent. 
‘The man he was hunting was big game 
—bigger game than he had_at first sus- 
pected. No petty malefactor, this un- 
known who impersonated the spirit, but 
a supercriminal whose history was re- 
corded in the capital of the nation, and 
whose misdeeds had probably included 
every crime forbidden in the Decalogue. 
Now Tony had never met a murderer, 
and like every respectable citizen, he 
yearned to be on the trail of one. Par- 
melee was having that pleasure; Tony 
was being cheated out of it. He writhed 
at the thought. 


N the morning of the next day, he 

opened his mail anxiously. Surely 
there would be word from his friend. 
There was none, and Tony’s vexation 
increased. There was to be a séance 
that afternoon. He could not very well 
go alone, and he did not wish to miss 
it. Then, when he had almost given up 
hope, a telegram arrived, bidding him 
meet Parmelee at the medium’s, and 
Tony wasted no time in complying with 
directions. 

TIe knew enough to ask embarrassing 
questions—and not enough to make 
them unnecessary—and Parmelee had 
the very best of reasons for not wishing 
to answer. 

He admitted that he had identified the 
finger prints. 

“So the man has a record?” Tony 
gloated. 

“He has a record.” 

“A long one?” 

“Plenty long enough.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
crowed Tony. A hundred questions 
leaped to his tongue, but Parmelee, fore- 
seeing what would happen, was already 
halfway up the stairs. ‘Wait for me!” 
tried Tony, “wait for me!” He fol- 
lowed, trembling with excitement. 

Noah Ames, too, was distinctly nerv- 
ous. He arrived barely on time. He 
waved aside his nephew’s proffered arm, 
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and ascended the stairs unassisted. In 
his clawlike hand he clutched a large 
envelope, and he was careful to keep 
Higgins at a distance from it. When he 
seated himself in the circle, it was Tony 
whom he selected to sit nearest the pre- 
cious document. 

Noah Ames saw the darkness close 
in; he saw the faces which surrounded 
him melt gently into the blackness; he 
strained his feeble eyes in an endeavor 
to pierce it. In spite of the fact that 
his life had stretched over some sixty- 
odd years, the events of the past few 
weeks had drawn upon his emotions 
more heavily than had the many decades 
that had gone before. 

The phonograph droned on; the 
sweetish smoke of the burning incense 
poured into the room. Mersereau sat in 
his chair counting the ticks of the clock. 

He trod on a button. For an instant 
a light flashed upon the faces of his 
visitors. It showed him what he wanted 
to see, that they had not moved. 

He groaned; he shifted his position. 
He said: “I think the spirits will be 
with us soon.” Then, patiently, he 
counted ticks until five minutes had 
elapsed. 

He sensed the impatience of his call- 
ers, but he was playing for Noah alone. 
What the others thought or felt did not 
matter greatly. 

He flashed the light a second time. 
It showed him that the circle was still 
intact. He proceeded with his prear- 
ranged plan; he allowed a table, weirdly 
illuminated by an orange-colored light, 
to rise into the air, to execute a complete 
somersault, to descend noiselessly to the 
spot upon which it had stood. His as- 
sistant had begged him to devise new 
manifestations worthy of the occasion; 
with Omar’s help, Mersereau had done 
his best. 

He flashed the light a third time. 
Noah was impressed: there was no gain- 
saying that. Mersereau groaned and 
murmured : 
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“The spirits are here.” 

Noah did not waste an instant. 
you there, Dan’l?”” he quavered. 
you there?” 

Came two loud raps. 

“Let me. hear. your voice, Dan’l,” 
begged the old man. 

A pause, then from the dark boomed 
the deep response: “Father!” 

. “That’s your voice, Dan’l, I’d know it 
in a thousand! .. That’s your voice! 
Come here, Dan’l, come here. Stretch 
out your. hand: T here’s sor SHnees 
want to putin it.” 

Tony could feel the old man raise the 
hand which held the deed as the famil- 
iar blast of cold air hissed into the room. 
‘He heard the.phonograph ‘end “Rock of 
Ages”. for .the hundredth time—and 
promptly start it over again. He felt 
Noah’s body relax as the deed was 
plucked out of his fingers, and then, in 
the dark, he heard a sharp, metallic snap, 
felt a body plunge across his, and found 
himself abruptly in the center of a 
grappling, battling, struggling mass. 

. The light flashed on and off, to show 
a tangle of writhing figures and flailing 
arms, and .to reveal Noah, knocked out 
by an accidental blow, measuring his 
length on the floor. 

A police whistle shrilled. A thunder- 
ous clamor broke out at the door. Axes 
and crowbars smashed its panels, letting 
light into the room. There was a rend- 
ing of splintered wood, and two men 

. crashed through what was left of the 
door, and into the mélée. 

A bony fist caromed on Tony’s ribs. 
He struck back, and noted with pleasure 
that he had caught Higgins squarely in 
the mouth. Then he disentangled him- 
self from the group—and nearly col- 
lapsed in astonishment when a glance 
showed him Parmelee, with handcuffs 
on his wrist, engaged in what appeared 
to. be a battle royal with most of the 
other men.in the room. 

Tony’s brain whirled. That Parme- 
lee, whom he trusted, whose abilities he 
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worshiped, whose integrity he would 
have vouched for, should be thus igno- 
miniously captured was monstrous. 
Then his friend’s voice came through 
the tumult. 

“There’s really no use fighting,” it 
gasped, “I can’t let you go without the 
key.” 

Tony gulped. There was something 
vastly relieving in those few words. 
Then the lights blazed on, pitiless, re- 
vealing, and he discovered that while 
one of the cuffs was indeed .on his 
friend’s wrist, the other cuff was se- 
curely clamped upon the wrist of a 
young man whom he had never seen 
before. : 


HE. fight stopped suddenly. -The 
combatants stumbled up .from aie 
floor. They counted noses. 

Noah Ames, still senseless, Jay ‘where 
he had fallen. Mersereau, dignified, 
sphinxlike as ever, sat.motionless:in the 
chair which he had never left. Even 
though a trip in a patrol wagon! might 
be in prospect, his mask of-a oe was 
inscrutable, 

Parmelee, somewhat the worse for 
wear, was chained to a prepossessing 
young fellow, considerably the worse 
for wear, whose free arm was clutched 
by Higgins, very much indeed the worse 
for wear. Judging by the marks, at 
least every other blow delivered in the 
battle had landed somewhere upon the 
elegant nephew. 

Besides these, there were the two 
men who had burst into the room, two 
men whose shoes, whose hats, whose 
general appearance proclaimed that they 
were detectives. 

With a few choice words, Robert Eu- 
gene Higgins took command. He wiped: 
his cut mouth, ejected two. teeth: 
which he needed no longer, and exam-: 
ined an ear which had been loosened:in 
the struggle. Then he nodded contde- 
scendingly to his temporary: employee. : 
“Much obliged, Parmelee,”. he:remarked,- 
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“that was a good idea of yours, snap- 
ping handcuffs on him in the dark.” 

Parmelee grinned. “It was the only 
way I could make sure he’d stay here.” 

“He stayed all right!” exulted the 
nephew. “He’s going to stay quite a 
while.” 

Parmelee extracted a key from his 
vest pocket and fitted it to the hand- 
cuffs. “We won’t need these any 
more,” he said. 

“No.” The nephew seemed to be in 
entire agreement. Then he beckoned 
masterfully to the detectives. ‘“Here’s 
your man. Take him.” 

Parmelee pricked up his ears. “What 
did you say?” he demanded. 

“These men are officers of the law.” 
Higgins explained, somewhat superflu- 
ously. “I had an idea we’d need them. 
I had them wait at the door until I 
whistled.” 

Parmelee gasped. “But you don’t 
need them now, do you?” 

“Why not?” Higgins turned to the 
detectives. “I want this man taken into 
custody.” 

The prepossessing young man uttered 
his first word. Tony recognized his 
deep, sonorous voice. “You want me 
arrested? On what charge?” 

“On the charge of attempting to swin- 
dle my uncle. On the charge of imper- 
sonating the spirit of Daniel Ames. You 
did that, didn’t you? ‘You won’t at- 
tempt to deny it.” 

The ex-ghost grinned. 
cannot tell a lie.” 

Higgins disregarded the impertinence. 
“Take him away.” he commanded mag- 
isterially. 

The young man wheeled upon him. 
“Bobby,” he said, and somehow Tony 
found his repetition of the name, in the 
same mocking tones as before, irresist- 
ibly ludicrous, “Bobby, don’t you know 
me?” 

“No,” Higgins declared. 

“You don’t recognize me?” 


“No.” 


“Bobby, I 
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“You’ve never seen me before?” 

‘“‘No—and I don’t want to see you 
again.” 

The voung man turned to Parmelee. 
“How about it, Bill?’ he inquired. 

“Bill!” Tony could not conceal his 
surprise. But his friend did not appear 
to be startled. 

Instead, Parmelee turned to the wait- 
ing detectives. “If you know what's 
best for you, you won’t make any ar- 
rest. If you do, you'll have a suit for 
false arrest on your hands.” He smiled 
happily and unfolded two sheets of pa- 
per. “Here is a set of finger prints this 
man made two days ago. Here is a 
photostat of another set on file in the 
records of the marine corps in Washing- 
ton. Look at them. Compare them. 
Loop for loop, line for line, whorl for 
whorl, they’re the same!” 

He paused and deliberately grinned at 
Robert Eugene Higgins, who, with 
mouth open, was gazing at him with un- 
utterable dismay. Parmelee turned back 
to the detectives. ‘Gentlemen, take my 
advice, and don’t arrest this man for im- 
personating Daniel Ames. Somebody 
else might do that, but he—he can’t! 
He is Daniel Ames!” 

The young man stretched out his 
hand, and seized Parmelee’s. “Thanks, 
Bill,” he said. 

Then, from the other side of the 
room, came a hoarse croak as Noah tot- 
tered to his feet. “Dan'l!” he cried. 
“Dan’l! Dan’l! Dan’l!” 

Parmelee made a gesture which in- 
cluded Mersereau—Higgins—Tony— 
the detectives—every one except the fa- 
ther and the son. “Come,” he said, 
“Tet’s leave them together.” 


CHAPTER X. 

A NEW START. 
Two cars of the three twenty train 
for Brewster, Pawling, Wassaic, 
West Woods, and points north, con- 
tained what might have been described 
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as a family party. In the club car, Par- 
melee, Claghorn and Mersereau, the last 
two smoking huge and prosperous-look- 
ing cigars, gazed at each other, gazed 
out of the windows, gazed at each other 
again, and smiled. In the Pullman ad- 
joining, Daniel Ames atid the future 
Mrs, Daniel Ames—Dorothy Merser- 
eau, for the time being—held hands 
shamelessly and talked-very little indeed. 
Across the aisle from them, Noah Ames, 
with lean legs crossed, and his chin 
sunk on his breast, twiddlea his thumbs 
energetically in a clockwise direction, 
and having done that for a while, twid- 
dled them quite as energetically in a 
counterclockwise direction. 

From the family party only one per- 
son was missing—the devoted nephew. 
Strange to say, his absence was neither 
mentioned nor regretted. Robert Eu- 
gene Higgins had been invited not to 
come along, and he had accepted the in- 
vitation. - 

In the club car, Tony Claghorn, Tony 
the irrepressible, was engaged in his 
usual occupation of deciding which ques- 
tion, out of the thousand that sprang 
to his lips, he should propound first of 
all. And lest Tony, running true to 
form, should spring a dozen questions 
upon us at one and the same moment, 
we turn back the calendar ten years, and 
we ring up our curtain on the Ames 
homestead in Wassaic. 

The Ames family consisted of two 
persons, a father and a son, and they 
were rarely on good terms with one an- 
other for more than ten consecutive 
minutes. Sometimes a family is so di- 
vided because of some great and vital 
difference of opinion; that, however, 
was not the case with Noah and Daniel 
Ames. On all questions of major im- 
port the two were in agreement; it was 
an unending warfare on the subject of 
trifles that made both unhappy. 

Noah was opinionated, argumenta- 
tive, quick-tempered, set on having his 
‘own way. Daniel, being his son, had in- 
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herited the stubbornness of his father. 
Second generations are sometimes im- 
provements, and Daniel, a level-headed, 
straight-thinking young fellow, was usu- 
ally right, and knew it; but the father, 
clinging to the belief that age and wis- 


dom went hand in 1. could not bring 
himself to adm oy who had 
learned ~his letter: is knee had be- 


come a man, with a man’s judgment, a 
man’s knowledge, and a man’s pride. 

Daniel had his ideas upon farming, 
modern ideas, acquired grom textbooks 
and from government publications. 
Noah believed only what his forefa- 
thers had handed down to him by word 
of mouth, and was convinced that noth- 
ing had been added to the sum total of 
knowledge since 1880, or thereabouts. 
Daniel was an innovator, friendly to 
new theories, and ready to try them out. 
Noah was a conservative, and proud of 
it. What was—was right. 

Now two men may differ upon the 
details of practical farming and still 
remain the best of friends. Noah, how- 
ever, considered his son presumptuous 
for venturing to have an opinion of his 
own and, having control of the finances, 
tetaliated by paying him smaller wages 
than he paid his common laborers. Thus 
his own father had treated him, feeling 
that Noah should be satisfied with any- 
thing. Thus, in turn, Noah treated his 
son, thereby both economizing and mak- 
ing him feel the weight of parental dis- 
cipline. It did not make for a kindly 
feeling. 

Patriotism covers a multitude of mo- 
tives. Daniel, in all probability, loved 
his country as much as the next man, 
but he might not have volunteered so 
promptly when war was declared if he 
and his father had been on better terms. 
He found the inflexible discipline of the 
marines a relief after the tyranny to 
which he had been accustomed at home. 
It was severe, but it was just. It 
brooked no argument, but it was right. 
It was modern; it was up to date; it 
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was reasonable; it was scientific. For 
the first time in his life Daniel found 
himself treated asa man, and he en- 
joyed it. He rose rapidly to noncom- 
missioned rank, 

When he was sent across, he made 
new discoveries. He was in a position 
of some little authority .His father 
might have lookea upon him as a child; 
other men did not: His _ superiors 
trusted him; his inleriors looked up to 
him, They obeyed his orders. They 
respected him, because he had earned 
their respect. They were quick to rec- 
ognize his mentality. 

It was very pleasant for Daniel. His 
horizon had enlarged. -He was stand- 
ing on his own bottom, and making a 
success of it. The apron strings that 
had harassed him so long. were severed. 
He awakened to a new sense of confi- 
dence in his own powers, of indepen- 
dence, of freedom. He saw action, and 
acquitted himself well. Overnight he 
had become a man. - 

He was a little dazed, at first, when, 
in an enemy prison, he read the news 
of his own demise. In the marines 
many surprising things had happened 
to him; this was the most surprising 
of all. He granted that whoever had 
been responsible for the report had had 
good reasons for his conclusions. When 
a shell explodes in the midst of a group 
of a dozen men, it is highly improbable 
that any one of them will escape. And 
when the sole survivor of the holocaust 
had been captured and removed by a 
raiding party, it is quite impossible for 
him to inform his friends that he is still 
in the land of the living. 


BY joining the marines, Daniel had at 

a blow achieved a degree of free- 
dom hitherto unknown to him; by add- 
ing his name to the list of those who 
had been killed in action, he had 
achieved a still greater degree of free- 
dom. He was a living dead man, with- 
out obligations, without responsibilities, 
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without masters and superiors, at lib- 
erty to do exactly as he pleased. He 
wondered what his former neighbors 
would be saying; he would have. been 
surprised to learn how deeply his can- 
tankerous father mourned him. But it 
came to him clearly that here was .an 
unparalleled opportunity to break with 
his old life, and to~live as he wished. 
It did not take him long to decide in 
favor of the experiment. Its flavor of 
novelty appeated to him. 

Had he returned to his own country 
as Daniel Ames, son of Noah Ames, 
force of habit would hare compelled him 
to take the first, traic to his home town, 


“to rise at dawn the following morning, 


and to resume his place at the wheel of 
the tractor which he had purchased 
against his father’s wishes. Returning 


as a veteran reported dead, he found 


neither friends nor relatives at the pier 
to welcome him. Other men in similar 
positions envied their more fortunate 
comrades. Daniel envied nobody in the 
world, for he was at length his own mas- 
ter. 

Through an employment agency, he 
found clerical work in New York. He 
did not care for it particularly, but the 
abilities which had served in one direc- 
tion were equally valuable in another, 
and he might have retained his position 
indefinitely had he wished to. He did 
not. Brought up in the open, happiest 
when the sun beamed down upon him, 
deeply interested in everything having 
to do with the miracle which trans- 
formed seeds into living, growing plants, 
he found the close confinement which 
his work imposed upon him most irritat- 
ing. The long walks that he took morn- 
ing and evening only emphasized the 
sedentary character of his labors during 
most of the day. 

At the expiration of a year, he was 
summoned to the vice president’s sanc- 
tum, and was informed that he was to 
be promoted. No longer would he work 
in the large outer office with the other 
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employees. He would have a cubby- 
hole of his own, and he would have push 
buttons to summon bookkeepers and 
stenographers to him. He would have 
a larger salary, and easier hours. Dan- 
iel, however, made a mental compari- 
son between the large office which he 
had found so cramping, and the smaller 
quarters which were to be his reward, 
and-he resigned on the spot. 

The vice president had turned to him 
in amazement. “But look here,” he had 
stammered, “look here——” 

Daniel had interrupted. 
to try farming,” he said. 

“But we're promoting you!” 
tested the vice president. 

“T’m promoting myself,” said Daniel. 

He found work of the kind that he 
wished without difficulty. He discov- 
ered that Nature had not changed ap- 
preciably; that, despite the war, soil was 
still fertile, and grass still green. But 
the drive that had been in him in the 
old days when he had tilled the Ames 
farm was lacking when he worked for 
a random employer. It was one thing 
to labor in the fields from which his 
own ancestors had removed the stones, 
in the earth which successive generations 
of Ameses had broken and enriched, 
among the hills which had seen the 
lives and deaths of his forefathers, and 
it was a much different thing to perform 
the same work for some stranger, who, 
in the course of events, would pass his 
Possessions on to another stranger. It 
was disheartening, for money alone 
could not reward him. It was not like 
the days of his boyhood, when, in the 
pride of his inheritance, he had longed 
for the ability to write at the end of 
each furrow: ‘Daniel Ames plowed it.” 
Thus painter and sculptor signed their 
work; thus Daniel would have done, too. 


“T’m going 


pro- 


FE wandered hither and_ thither. 
When, in the course of his peregri- 
nations, he saw that the Ames farm was 
deserted, his heart ached. He would 
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have given anything—had he possessed 
anything—for the right to work it. He 
feared, however, to disclose himself to 
his father. Noah might not receive him 
kindly. Even if he did, it would be 
but a matter of minutes before the two. 
as so often before, would be on bad 
terms. Daniel would detail his ideas; 
Noah would object to them from be- 
ginning to end, partly because they were 
novel, and partly because they were 
Daniel’s; there would be war in an in- 
stant. 

He resolved, if possible, to buy the 
land he coveted and, being young and 
hot-headed, saw no reason why he 
should not earn enough to do so. He 
returned to New York, and to the con- 
cern which had first employed him. 
After six months in the cubby-hole 
which he had once scorned, he had 
cooled off sufficiently to figure out that 
his maximum savings, even with interest 
compounded annually, would not reach 
the required total for some thirty years. 
It was a long time to wait—and when, 
one day, he saw Noah crossing the street 
on the arm of Robert Eugene Higgins, 
the cousin whom he had always de- 
tested, it promised to be longer than 
ever, 

Long before the purchase price, which 
Daniel had ascertained, could be 
amassed, Noah would be gathered to his 
fathers. The farm would become Rob- 
ert’s property, and would pass into alien 
hands. The thought was revolting, but - 
Daniel knew that if he revealed himself 
now he would have Robert’s opposition, 
as well as his father’s intractability, to 
contend with. Robert, looking out for 
himself, could be depended upon to 
poison Noah’s mind against him. 

If Daniel’s make-up had held the 
slightest tinge of the mercenary, it 
would have struck him that his father 
was a rich man, that the farm was only 
one of his possessions, which included 
mortgages on most of the neighboring 
farms. It would have occurred to him 
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that Noah, even if he could not get 
along with his son, would never cast him 
off altogether, and would, at the very 
least, draw upon his ample resources to 
provide for him. In his boots, Robert 
would have calculated thus; Daniel did 
not. 

Not knowing what to do, he did noth- 
ing. It was then that he became inter- 
ested in one of his fellow employees, 
fell into the habit of spending his eve- 
nings with her and, before he knew it, 
became engaged to marry her. Through 
her, he met her father—a medium 
named Mersereau, who did not hesitate 
to show his future son-in-law the tricks 
of his trade. The compressed-air tank 
which provided a blast of cold air, the 
adroit lighting, the electrical contri- 
vances by means of which raps might 
be made to come from any part of the 
room—all these Mersereau proudly dis- 
played to Daniel Ames. 

Daniel saw. Daniel meditated. Dan- 
iel evolved a most remarkable idea. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PAID IN FULL. 


T° put it in his own words,” said Mer- 

sereau, who, assisted by Parmelee, 
had contributed the major part of the 
foregoing narrative, “the boy felt that 
his father would do for Daniel dead 
what he would never do for Daniel liv- 
ing. That’s what he said to me.” 

“Dan knew the old man, didn’t he?” 
Parmelee chuckled. 

Mersereau nodded. “ ‘Father will do 
anything for the spirit of his son,’ Dan- 
iel used to repeat. ‘He won’t do a thing 
for his son in the flesh.’ ” 

“So you resurrected the spirit?” Tony 
said. 

“The happiness of my daughter was 
at stake,” said the medium, with the 
dignity that never deserted him. “I 
placed my professional services at Dan- 
iel’s disposal.” 


Tony’s eyes twinkled maliciously. 
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“You didn’t care how close you sailed 
to the law?” 

Mersereau squared his shoulders. “I 
helped Daniel get what was rightfully 
his; that was no crime. For a son to 
inherit the lands of his ancestors—that 
is just; that is right; that is as it should 
be. I wish the deed could have been 
made out in Daniel’s name. That was 
impossible. To ask such a thing of 
Noah Ames would have meant to give 
our hand away. We did what we 
could.” He turned and faced his in- 
quisitor. “We committed no crime, Mr, 
Claghorn; we violated no law. But if 
it had been a crime, I should not have 
hesitated. I should have gone through 
with it for the sake of my daughter.” 

“Bravo!” said Parmelee. 

“When the young man came to me, 
and said, ‘I am Daniel Ames—Daniel 
Ames who was reported killed in 
France,’ I believed him.” 

“Did he have any proof?” Tory 
asked. 

“The best proof in the world.” 

“And what was that?” 

Again Mersereau’s eyes blazed. ‘“‘My 
daughter loved him! I asked nothing 
more than that. That proved anything 
he wanted to prove—with me. The man 
whom my daughter loved would not lie 
to her father. I allowed him to guide 
me. I did whatever he asked me to do. 
I followed him blindly because I had 
unlimited faith in him. I have had no 
reason to regret it.” 

Tony smiled. “Sometimes the heart 
is a better guide than the head, eh, Mr. 
Mersereau ?” 

“Not sometimes, Mr. Claghorn—al- 
ways!—always!"" Mersereau’s voice 
was earnest, sincere, convincing. He 
was a believer reciting his creed. It had 
led him safely through tempestuous 
years. It had brought him finally to a 
haven. He was surer of its eternal truth 
now than ever. ‘Always, Mr. Clag- 
horn,” he repeated, “always!” 

Parmelee broke in with a question. 
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“Having made your plans, how did you 
get Noah Ames to come to you?” 

Mersereau smiled. ‘Daniel did that.” 

“How?” 

“He dictated a note. I wrote it on 
a plain sheet of paper. It said: ‘If you 
would like to learn something to your 
advantage, come to see me next Satur- 
day afternoon.’ ” 

“The word ‘advantage’ brought him.” 

The medium nodded. “It brought 
him as far as my entrance. The sign, 
“Mersereau—Medium,’ stumped him 
for a minute. He didn’t know what to 


make of it. But he came upstairs any- 
how.” 

“Trust the old man!” Parmelee 
chuckled. 


“T sat him down in a chair; I turned 
out the lights ; and then, before he could 
object, I told him that the spirits had 
a message for him. The rest you 
know.” 

Parmelee nodded. He gazed out of 
the window thoughtfully. “T’ve known 
Dan Ames ever since we were boys, but 
at the beginning I didn’t guess who was 
playing the part of the ghost. You 
might think that I would have recog- 
nized his voice right off. I didn’t. I 
hadn’t heard it in vears. More than 
that, I thought the poor fellow was 
dead. Why, if his voice had sounded 
familiar, it would have given me the 
creeps—and the face up near the ceiling 
didn’t prove anything, because there was 
so much phosphorescent paint on it that 
it was unrecognizable. No. it was 
neither the voice nor the face that put 
me on the right trail.” 

“What did?” inquired Mersereau. 

“The ghost’s talkativeness!” Parme- 
lee grinned. ‘There was never an Ames 
who wasn’t a great talker. It’s a legend 
up round where they come from. Noah 
Ames would talk by the hour, just to 
hear himself talk. He loved the sound 
of his voice. Every man of his genera- 
tion in Wassaic will tell you that. Dan 
took after him. Even as a boy, Dan 
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had a wonderful flow of language. Hig- 
gins has the family failing. He’s an 
Ames on his mother’s side. Listen to 
him two minutes, and you'll know it. 

“To be frank, I wasn’t thinking about 
the talkativeness of the Ames family 
when I walked into your parlor. I had 
expected to find Well, the usual 
thing. I’ve seen a good deal of mediums 
and their ways. JI was comparing you 
with other mediums in the beginning; 
I was listening to Bobby and Noah. and 
I was enjoying myself. Then a thought 
came to me like a flash of lightning. and 
I found myself laughing in the dark. 
I was saying to myself: ‘If that spirit 
isn’t related to Noah Ames, then, by 
George, he ought to be!’ He was doing 
what I would have expected of an Ames. 
He was a spirit, but that couldn't si- 
lence him. He was supposed to stick 
to spirit rappings-——” 

“T advised him to do that,” Merser- 
eau interrupted. 

“Of course! Of course! But he 
didn’t—not Daniel! He’d rap once in 
a while, just to show you that he hadn’t 
forgotten, but most of the time he spoke 
right out in meeting!” 

He paused. “At that very first 
séance—the first that I attended—I 
found myself doing some quick think- 
ing. I’m not a skeptic. I'll believe if 
I’m shown, bit I want to be shown that 
there’s no natural explanation before I 
accept a supernatural one. Other things 
being equal, I’ll believe what’s easiest to 
believe. Well. I found it easier to be- 
lieve that Dan wasn’t dead than to he- 
lieve that his ghost was talking te me.” 

“Why couldn't some other man have 
been playing the ghost?” Tony fur 
jected. 

“He would have been a professional, 
Tony, and a professional wouldu't have 
talked so much. It was an aimatcur 
that we were dealing with—an amateur 
with such highly special qualifications 
that Mr. Mersereau was willing to stake 
everything on him. And what amateur 
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could have been better qualified to act 
Dan’s ghost than Dan himself? 

“I secured his finger prints. The 
marine corps identified them for me. At 
their headquarters in Washington, they 
were surprised to hear that Dan was 
alive. They were interested. There’s 
a decoration coming to: him, by the way. 
But the thing that mattered most just 
then was that I knew who the ghost 
was, I could guess at his motives, and 
I could act as I wanted to.” 

Tony frowned. “Act as Higgins 
wanted you to,” he corrected. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Knowing what you did; why did you 
interfere? . Daniel . Ames. was your 
friend. Why did you handcuff him, 
and show him up?” 

Parmeleé smiled. “I didn’t do that 
on account of Higgins.” 

“Higgins thanked you for it.” 

“He’s withdrawn his thanks since 
then. No, Tony, I did what I did on 
account of Dan! I could have let him 
get what he wanted by trickery. I 
didn’t. But I didn’t prevent him from 
getting it fairly! He had the deed in 
his hand when the fight started, you re- 
member. He held on to it through the 
scrimmage. But when we left him alone 
with his father, he offered it back to 
him! 

“Now I didn’t tell him to do that, 
mind you. I didn’t say a word. It was 
just the boy’s natural decency coming 
through, as I knew it would if I gave 
it a chance!” 

“What happened ?” 

“The old man said, ‘Dan’l—Dan’l— 
that’s mighty square of you!’—and he 
handed it right back to him! Now the 
boy can walk onto that farm without 
being ashamed of himself—and he’s go- 
ing to thank me for it some day before 
he is much older.” 

“In the. meantime, Mr. Parmelee,” 
said Mersereau, “I do.” 

Parmelee inclined his head. Then he 
smiled reminiscently... Noah gave him 
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the deed—and five minutes later they 
were deep in a good, old-fashioned 
scrap. Dan has ideas of his own on 
how to runa farm. So has Noah. They 
agree that the Ames farm is a pretty 
fine farm, but they don’t agree on an- 
other blamed thing! Before they 
opened that door and let us in, they’d 
had no less than two fights and three 
reconciliations. Lord knows how many 
they’ve had since! But in spite-of that, 
something tells me that Noah is going 
to visit his son—and his east 
quently.” 


HE train lurched around a curve. 
Parmelee glanced at his watch. 
“We'll be there in an hour.” 

Mersereau raised his leonine ena 
“T feel tired, gentlemen,” he said. “This 
has been a very hard week for me. If 
you don’t mind, I think I shall go to 
sleep.” He made sure that a large 
rectangular parcel at his side was safe 
before he closed his eyes. “It’s my old 
sign,” he explained. “I have sold out 
my business, but I want some memento 
of my former profession. ‘Mersereau— 
Medium.’ If it goes nowhere else, it 
goes on the door of my room. Who 
knows? I may have use for it again 
some day.” 

Parmelee grinned. “If Dan’s going 
to help, you ought to change the let- 
tering.” 

“Make it read, ‘Mersereau & Ames.’ 

“No. Make it read, ‘At the Sa of 
the Talkative Ghost.’ ” 

Mersereau laughed. “He did talk a 
lot, didn’t he? But I think he’ll have 
less to say after he’s married.” That 
conclusion seemed to please him. He 
nodded. Then he folded his hands and 
closed his eyes. 

It was left for Tony to make the final 
comment. ‘On the whole,” he summed 
up, lowering his voice so as not to dis- 
turb the medium, “TI’d call it an unsatis- 
factory adventure.” 

“Why so?” inquired his friend. 
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“A trip to New York—a trip to 
Washington—nearly a week’s time—and 
Higgins didn’t pay you your fee.” 

Parmelee chuckled. “Didn’t he, 
though?” he murmured. 

“Did he?” 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy got mixed 
up in that battle I had with Dan—and 
I’m very much afraid he got the worst 
of it. It was accidental, of course, but 
nearly every blow I struck landed on 
Bobby. By a remarkable coincidence, 
the same thing happened with Dan; he 
told me so. Higgins may not have paid, 
Tony, but that didn’t stop me from writ- 
ing my receipt on his face.” 

Tony nodded vigorously. 
some satisfaction,” he admitted. 


“That’s 
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“It’s a great satisfaction,’ Parmelee 
corrected. 

“And that’s all?” 

“Not quite.” With due ceremony 
Parmelee opened a twist of paper, and 
exhibited what a dentist would have de- 
scribed as an upper incisor. “It used 
to belong to Higgins. I kept it for a 
souvenir.” 

Tony guffawed. Then he interrupted 
himself. “But look here,” he cackled, 
“didn’t Higgins lose two teeth ?” 

“He did.” 

“Well?” 

Parmelee replaced the twist of paper 
in his pocket. “One was all I could 
get,” he said. “Dan wouldn’t give up 
the other.” 


Other stories by Mr. Wilde will be published in forthcoming issues of 
Tue PoPurar. 


IN KNOWLEDGE THERE IS FEAR 


each year to put tests to the candidates for admission to the university. 


r |": psychological department at Columbia University obtains permission 


Last fall an innovation was tried. The professors wanted to test these 
embryonic students for reactions to fear. They purchased a nice, fair-sized 


black snake, perfectly harmless in fact, but deadly to the imagination. 
students were brought into the laboratory. 


Ten 
The first one to step forward for 


the test was a cocky, not-to-be-fooled fellow from a small! city in the Mid-West. 
The instructor hung the snake about his neck. The reptile, itself paralyzed with 
fear, rested there like an inert, black necklace. making not the slightest move, 
giving not the least evidence of life. The professors had not counted on this turn 
to their experiment. However, it proved of much scientific and human value. 
The youthful subject glinted scorn from his black eyes at his examiners, then 
pronounced with a great show of bravado: 

“You can’t fool me with your rubber hose. I know snakes.” 

Taking their note from this well-informed, wide-awake nature lover, the 
succeeding nine youths, wearing, each in his turn, the reptile about his neck, 
claimed they couldn’t be fooled either by a piece of rubber garden hose. From 
this decade absolutely no reactions to the fear stimulus were recorded. Ergo, 
man fears only what he associates with danger. And though a garden hose can 
cause any amount of discomfort, it evidently does not inspire man with fear. 


Advice from an Old-timer 
By Gregory Wattlington 


HE West ain’t what it one time wuz: 
The ‘Wild an’ Woolly’s’ ‘most vamoosed ; 
They call the old trails “highways,” cuz 
The auto’s put the bronch’ to roost. 
You see, folks thought it jes’ a place 
Fer Git-Rich-Quicks to grab the glitter— 
But no one liked to show his face 
As was a quitter. 


Thar wa’n't no frills er make-believe; 

The real men rode through life roughshod— 
Thar wa'n’t no suckers to deceive: 

Jes’ Natur’, man, the Devil, God. 
The Devil sometimes kicked up dust, 

But not the way to git you bitter; 
You hadn't time to gather rust 

Er be a quitter. 


The land was clean an’ all first growth, 
An’ thar was space to turn around: 
Your hoss an’ you was sure you both 
’O hev a few square mile’ 0° ground. 
You’d pack a gun an’ live your life 
Upstandin’—no soft sofa sitter. 
God’s country was your child an’ wife— 
You wa’n’t a quitter. 


The old-time placer’s gone his way: 
The modern cowboy's ‘most a gent; 
An’ hardly any soul kin say 
Which road the faro dealer's went; 
But git this straight: We still need men— 
The blood that’s red, the heavy hitter; 
Thar’s room—so come out West an’ then 
Don’t be a quitter. 
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The supreme gift— 
Perfect Health 


Freed from constipation, skin and 
stomach troubles —vitality regained 
—with one food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. z-31, The. Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


MMMM 


LEFT 

“J AM A SAILOR in the United States 
Navy. All my life I have been bothered 
with a bad complexion and stomach trouble. 
I never found anything to clear my skin. 
While home on thirty days leave, I got in 
the habit of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Now my skin is clear of pimples. I feel like 
anew man. I perform my duties with much 
more ‘pep.’ I owe it all to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” Sranvey H. Srrarnce, U.S.N., 

Hampton Roads, Va. 
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indigestion and constipation that I got terribly run 
down. I was very skinny and was too tired and nervous 
to take my lessons. A lady recommended yeast. The 
constipation was relieved and J had much less trouble 
with gas. In about four months I began my lessons 
again. Now I am strong in every way.” 

Ipase._e Bartow, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Bring vacation 
back with you 
—take pictures 


Out in the open—peace of the 
hills and the water—fun-filled daysof 
play and rest—labor and strife for- 
gotten—save your joy for next win- 
ter! Share it with others in pictures. 


Have your vacation for keeps 
with an Ansco Ready-Set. This 
inexpensive camera requires no set- 
ting for light, speed or distance. 
It is Ready-Set for pictures. Just 
open—aim—shoot—as easy as that. 
There’s a model waiting to make 
records of your good times! 


Ansco Speedex Film 
—in the red box with 
the yellow band—fis 
all roll film cameras 
and is made for in- 
experienced picture 
takers to get just the 
pictures they want 


CAMERAS &SPEEDEX FILM 


Pioneer Camera Makers of America 
Ansco—Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine 
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non -- ANY .. RADIO . . ENGINEER 


Burgess Batteries operate the 
_ receiving sets 0. 
radio-equipped mail planes 


An every night adventure of 
Burgess Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons why you should 
always buy Burgess Radio Batteries 
is that the batteries used by air-mail pilots 


—battleships—explorers—and the majority 
of recognized radio engineers—are evolved 
in the Burgess Laboratories and manufac- 
tured in the Burgess factory. 


These batteries are identical with the 
batteries sold by your dealer and thousands 
of other good dealers everywhere. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GernerRAL SALES Orrice: CHIcaco 
aaa Factories and Offices: = Falls and ee 
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AMO 
“FEET 


..how_they’re kept 
free from corns.. 


Gene Sarazen’s Golfing Feet 


“Thirty-six holes of golf a day 
certainly doesn’t drive corns 
away, writes Gene Sarazen. 


“But Blue=jay does. A sen- 
sitive toe gets a lot of friction 
in a day’s going on the links. 
But when a corn appears, I put 
on a Blue-jay.” 


¥ Y 


In every walk of life, where feet are essential 
to fame and fortune, Blue-=jay is the preferred 
method for vanquishing corns. A cool and 
velvety pad fits over the corn and relieves the 
pressure and pain at once. Then the corn goes 
—unless unusually stubborn. But even the 
most obstinate corn seldom needs more than 
a second plaster At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
© 1926 
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An Extraordinary Story 
In the September Number of 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
Ravaged Hands 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 


It compresses a novel into the dimensions of a short story. 
It suggests a philosophy of love that challenges debate. 
It flings a gauntlet in the face of convention. 

It paints a romance of tender beauty. 

It presents a drama of sharp intensity. 


It draws a moral of inevitable logic. 


Ravaged Hands 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 
@@ 


September 


AINSLEE’S 


On the News Stands August Fifteenth 
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When Hay gave way 
to Gasoline 


THE horse looked out across 
his pasture fence twenty 
years ago and watched a 
vehicle called the automo- 
bile cough its way along the 
road. As the years went by 
that old hay-burner saw 
the gas tank replace the 
oat-bin, and an able little 
engine replace his able self. 


The progress of the au- 
tomotive industry is littered 
with the names of manu- 
facturers who have flowered 
and died. One name has 
not only survived the test 
of time, but the exacting 
demands of an industry that 
accepts only the best. That 
name is Prest-O-Lite. 


Today Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Batteries are per- 
fected in the world’s largest 
electro-chemical research 
laboratories. Whether you 
buy a battery for your car 


or radio set——look for the 
Prest-O-Lite sign. 

You can buy Prest-O- 
Lite Automobile Batteries 
from $15.50 up—and Radio 
Batteries from $4.75 up. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


The oldest service to motorists 


Srest-O Lite 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 
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Our Customers Know ® 
gurchased from us give real @ 
value service and mileage. For @ 
years these Vulkote tires have 
sold to Chicago, Motorists who de: e 
mand mileage of first-class tiresend @ 
et it. So can you, besides look, ‘at 
I 6 money you _ save. a 
. :s ‘These tires ate Goodyear, Goodrichs 
Firestone, U.S. and other Standard makes. All used, but 
sclentitically treated by our Vulkote process in our own plant 
and should give thousands of miles of service. R 
QUICK before these sensational tire prices advance. 
Lowest Prices—-Mors Mileage 
Tires New Tubes Tikes New Tubes 
2.5 


3x4 5s. .or el. 238 2-00 
33x4 2.50 
ABSOLUTELY NO RISK 
SEND ONLY st for each tire or tube ordered. ehiae o. 2; 
express or parce! post. 6 per cent discount for 
Risk" If any tire fails to give satisfacto: 


find our adj jagtmenta absolutely fai 
Rush Your Order Today. 


e VICTORY TIRE CG. 2131 S. Wabash Avenue - 
@B Dept. .122 is CHICAGO, ILLINOIS @@ 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses and 


burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


seryicee bah Be 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone 
For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


PIMPLES. 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, En- 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send_me your name 
and address today—no cost—no obligation, CLEAR-TONE 
tried and tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water— 
is simply magical in prompt results, You can repay the favor 
by telling your friends; if not, the lossis mine. WRITE TODAY, 


E. S. GIVENS, 413 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


What $1 Will Do! 


Yes, only $1 will bring your choice of these Big Bargains for 
your approval and 15 DAY TRIAL. Simply pin $1 bill to 
this ad, indicate your selection and mail it TODAY. If 
you can duplicate your selection for less money elsewhere, 
send it back and your $1 will be refunded. If satisfied, pay 
balance in 10 equal monthly payments. No Red Tape— 
Prompt Delivery—Dealings Confidential. 


B-82—$45 B-84-14K White Gold 


wrist watch; 4 Klue-white 


B-82—Ladies Diamonds; ‘4 Blue Sa 
hand - engraved phires. Guaranteed 15 
18K White Gold degl movement, $42/50. 
Fines wets B-86-12 size 21 Jewel 
Blue-white Dia- fpeee 

Illinois Victor W atch; 14K 
monds $45. $4.40 Green. Gold. filled case. 
a month. Price $45. $4.40 mouth. 


L. W. SWEET, Inc. 


Dept. 986-N, 1660 Broadway, 


al 


A littlepractice, and you will be sit- 
‘ting on top of the world with your 


BUESCHE: 
True Tone Saxophone 


Only with simplified, easy fingering. 
easy blowing Buescher Saxophonecan 
you do this. Lessons given with new 
instrument. Teach yourself. You can 
do it. Get the facts. Send postal today 
for beautiful literature and details of 
home trial and easy payment plans. 


_ Buescher Band Instrument Co. (8x) 
1769)Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump,—strong, 
cool, neat, light. Guaranteed 5 
years. Easy payments. Send 
for Catalog Today. 


B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 


A World of Dreams, 
of Charming People, 
of Real Romance 


That is the world that opens up for you 
when you become a regular reader of 


Picture-Play Magazine 


Here is the authoritative guide to all that 
is finest and most colorful in the realm of 
“the -screen. 


To read Picture-PLay every month is 
to keep abreast with the latest doings of 
the fascinating actors and actresses whose 
pictures you admire; to get the last word 
from the studios of the big producers; to 
go behind the scenes with the experts who, 
with pen and camera, fill Prcrure-PLay’s 
pages with live, human interest. 


The motion picture has long since found 
itself—its induence is felt in every sphere 


of the activities of all of us. The makers 
of Pictrure-Ptay MacGAaziNne invite you to 
share with them in interpreting the magic 
influence of the all-pervading screen. 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


25c per copy 
79 Seventh Ave. New York City 
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He didn’t hurt a bit! 
Your dentist is an important 


guardian of your health. Con- 
sult him twice a year. He can 


kee 


your teeth and gums 


healthy, prevent decay and 
ward off serious sickness. 


4. out of 


wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remem- 
ber that four persons out of every 


five who 
contract dread pyorrhea. 


ass the age of forty may 


At the first sign of tender bleeding 


gums go to your dentist and start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums. 


If used regularly and used 
in time Forhan’s will pre- 
vent pyorrhea or check its 
progress. Ask your dentist 
about Forhan’s. It contains 
a percentage of Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which has 
been used by dentists for the 
last 15 years in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. 

Stop at your druggist’s for 
a tube of Forhan’s and start 
playingsafe today! Alldrug- 
gists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhans 


More than a tooth paste—Zét checks 


Please mention 


pyorrhea 


this 


magazine 


Telling ) 
your boss 
where he gets off 


“Sure, Jim,” he wrote, “if I had time in the 


| morning, I’d like to have a ‘complete shave,’ 


but I’ve got one of those 9 o’clock, no-alibi, 
bosses.” 

All right! Tonight when you go home, stcp 
and get a full supply of Mennen’s. Tomorrow 
morning make up your mind, if necessary, 
you'll tell your boss where he gets off. 

A little bit of Mennen Shaving Cream on your 
brush. Build up the creamy, generous lather. You'll 
get the surprise cf your life when you see how com- 
pletely your whiskers have lost their fight and how 
obediently they say “Yes, Sir” to the razor. That’s 
Dermutation. 

Then —cqueece a little Skin Balm on your face. 
First, you’ll feel a little tingling, exciting bite. Next 
a fragrant, cool freshness spreading all over yotr 
face. Just about the most delightful, stimulating trect 
you’ve ever given it. Nothing greasy—absorbed ina 
halfa minute. Comesina50c tube. No bottle to break. 

After that, Talcum for Men—a quick dash of this 
marvelous, velvety film. It is antiseptic, protecting, 
soothing. It won’t show on the face. 

Actually less time for the Complete Mennen Shave 
than the old-fashioned method which left your face 
toughandsmarting. You’ll breeze P 
promptly into the office with a ane 


peppy, million-dollar feeling. (Mennen Salesman) a 


MSANSN 
SHAVING CREAM 
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Get the August 2Oth issue of 


pPoularMasazine 


for 


The Coast 
of Enchantment 


A glamorous—romantic—adventure-filled— 
delightful—mystifying—swiftly moving 
story of to-day! 


It is the masterpiece of that famous story-teller 


BURTON E. STEVENSON 


Author of 
“The Buhl Cabinet,’”’ ‘‘The Mind Master,” ‘‘The Destroyer, ”’ 
“The Avenger.” 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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HE lure of the open road ona lazy 
] Vi summer afternoon. A shady nook, 
a tempting lunch on the grass—and 
then, sparkling bottles of the family’s 
favorite carbonated beverage .... it’s 
the touch that makes the day perfect, 
banishes memory of heat, dust and 
quickened temper... . it’s good for 
all the family. Perfect carbonation, 
possible only in bottles, aids digestion, 
refreshes the body and clears the brain. 


“Ghis advertisement sponsored by American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


YOUR FAVORITE CARBONATED DRINK > 
is best BOTTLED 


SOWOMIR TOS One 
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Every ring sent 
in handsome 
gift case 


Bi 8 
ch i ote 
. wr Free! Write today 
“ for our big Diamond Boo 
— absolutely free! Fully 
iv ustrates Diamonds, ~ 
Watches, Silverware, 


We sell only finest quality 
Genuine Diamonds _im- { 


n years 
standing assures your 
etting most value 
for your money. Sat- 
isfaction Lugranteed 
or money back, 
f TERMS: All goods de- 
f livered on payment of 
one-tenth purchase price. 
Salance.weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly at your convenience. 


RECTANGULAR 
WRIST WATCH 


a No. 16—14-k white gold, hand 
2 engraved case. High grade 15- 


Sa Jewel movement $448 a 
WEDDING _314.85, $1.48 down and " A month 
RINGS 


S| 17-JEWEL 
Toi SRtogoe. s780 | ELGIN 


aug monds, ‘7.50. 
iy All platinum, $25 and up. 
With 3 Diamonds, $50; 6 week 
Diamonds, $70; 7 Dia- |We carry all | 
monds, $60;9 Diamonds, | gstandardmakes ff 
S100: of Railroad | 
Watches—guaranteed to pass inspec- | 
tion. Credit at Cash Prices. 


: s | The Old y 
eliable ¥ 

i ; i=) | | Si 

: BROS.& CO.~ FESS Jewelers 


t Dept. c222 108 RN. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
CET RID 


OF YOUR FAT 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my ‘‘pay-when-reduced’’ 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of per- 
sons without starvation diet or burdensome exercise, 
often at a rapid rate. Let me send you proof at my 
expense. 

Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 


State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


A Free Trial will 
prove You Can 
Play A Conn 


EXCLUSIVE, easy-playing features 
enable you to master a Conn Saxo- 
phone quickly; p!ay popular tunes in 
a few weeks; entertain yourself and 
your friends. Get the details of our 
FREE TRIAL; Easy Payment 
plan on any Conn instrument--choice 
of the world’s great artists. Catalogs 
free ; no obligation. 


ale CG, CONN, Led. KS 
yt 863 Conn Bldg. 

i ‘ Elkhart, Ind. 

0 / CORN 


INSTRUMENTS 


THE WORLD TO 
YOUR FIRESIDE 


The Celebrated Traveler and Lecturer 
E. M. NEWMAN 


Now brings the world to your hearthstone in 2 
series of 


With Exclusive Illustrations 


Listen to his wonderful description and follow 
his words with the book of exclusive illustra- 
tions which accompanies the record. Stare this 
unique travel library today by ordering one or 
more of the three records now ready, noted ia 
coupon. Price $2.00 each, postage paid. 


The Hearth Club, Inc. 
Times Building, 42nd St. and Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find check for $............-. 
payable to The Prearth Club, Inc., for records checked 


[|] LONDON [] BERLIN [] PARIS 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Try to Hide These Ugly Spots; Othine 
Will Remove Them Quickly and Safely 


This preparation is so successful in removing 
freckles and giving a clear, beautiful complexion. that 
it is sold by all drug and department stores with a 
guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 


Don’t try to hide your freckles or waste time on 
lemon juice or cucumbers; get an ounce of Othine 
and remove them. Even the first few applications 
should show a wonderful improvement, some of the 
lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 


Be sure to ask for Othine—double strength; it is 
this that is sold on money-back guarantee. 


Useand Introduce MELLINGER CORD TIRES 
MILES GUARANTEED /J/f 

i 5 000 Lowest Wholesale Prices HIME 

in America. Shipped prepaid on approval. Make i 


big money all or part time. No capital or ex- 
perience. Sample sections furnished. 


YOUR TIRES FREE! 8°27 |} 


cone foto big busivess, SENCIAL AGENTS" OFFER © Whole 
gone into big business, a 
‘REE SAMPLE KIT. Write nearest address. 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. ! 
Pept. 437, Kansas City, Mo., Dept. 437, Philadelphia . 
Pa., Dept. 437, Oakland, Calif. WRITE NEARES OFFICE. 


sale Prices and F! 
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Despite Every Warning 
They Plunged Ahead 


They were “chechahcos”— 
the North Country’s name for 
tenderfeet. In the dead of winter 
they insisted on going to the wilds of 
the valley called “Back of Beyond.” 


The bravest of the Canadian Mounted 
warned them against the dangers they 
were sure to face, but Doctor Kirkland 
and his daughter Louise would not turn 
back. 


The adventures they met are thrill- 
ingly told in 


Back of Beyond 


By ETHEL SMITH DORRANCE and 
JAMES FRENCH DORRANCE 


How there came a call for help from out of the frozen wilderness, 
how the reputation of the Canadian Mounted was wonderfully upheld 
by Sergeant Rawson, these make an unforgettable story that holds 
you on its every page. 


Ask your dealer to-day for “Back of Beyond.” It is one of the 
famous Chelsea House popular copyrights, one of the line of books 
that are bringing clean, readable fiction within the reach of its lovers 


everywhere. 
Pablished by 


INTE PIBLIIERS 75 Cents 


‘9-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plet- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
Celiers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
rishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Ww. 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 


AGENTS—$60-$125 A WEEK. Free 


samples. Gold letters for stores and office 
windows. Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 
Chicago. 


BIG MONEY, FAST SALES: everyone 
buys gold initials for their auto. Make 


$1.44 on $1.50 sale. Ten orders daily easy. 
Samples free. World Monogram, Jept. 12, 
Newark, N. J. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
cwner buys gold iritials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
Write for rarticulars and free sam- 
res. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, N. Ji. 


$75.00 TO $150.00 WEEKLY TO INTRO- 
éuce ‘Chieftain’? 3 for $4.95 Guaranteed 
Tailored Shirts. Samples and Style Book 
Free. Your Pay Daily. Cincinnati Shirt 
Com,any, Secy. 1928, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS: 
arricle, 


100% profit; wonderful little 
Something new; sells like wildfire. 
“ary ‘r pocket. Write at once for free 
samme after. Albert Mills, Mer., 6133 
Awscrican Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS—$16.50 daily easy. Big New 


Seiler. 6 pairs hosiery guaranteed 12 
renths. You simply take orders. We de- 
diver and collect. Your Pay Daily. 49 
styles, 40 colors. We furnish samples. 


Macochee Textile Company, Card 4508, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to 
earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling 
shirts direct to wearer. No capital or ex- 
rerience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples, 
Madison Manufacturers, 564 Broadway, New 
York, 


Agents and Help Vanted—Continued 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 2860, St. Louis, Mo. 


ONE CENT! POST CARD BRINGS 
free solid gold stud offer to agents. Rajah 
Raynbo Gem_ deceives experts. Raynbo 
Gems, Dept. F 29, Salisbury, N. C. 


Help Wanted—Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing to accept Government Vositions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately. 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We se- 
cure position for you after completion of 3 


months’ home-study course or money re- 
funded. Excellent opportunity. Write for 
Free Booklet, CM-28, Stand. Business 


Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$115-$400 MONTHLY PAID—Ry. Sta- 
tion office positions. Free passes, experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write Baker, Supt. 
(ABM), Star Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


$1,900 YEAR. Men, 18 up. Railway 
Postal Clerks, Sample Coaching—Free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 


Dept. T2, Rochester, N. Y. 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. ‘Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured at Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Arcade, 1126 Gran- 
ville Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Farm Lands 


HERE’S YOUR LAND! $10 down and 
$10 a month buys 20 acres of my best land 
in Cent. Mich. for $400, or 10 acres for 
$250. Write at once for free 48-page pic- 
ture book. G. W. Swigart, X126b 1st Nat'l 
Bank Bidg., Chicago. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS. Send sketch or model for 
preliminary examination. Booklet free. 
Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
Patented or unpatented. Write Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, Enright, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and ‘‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Victor J. Evans 
Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent,’’ and evidence of 
invention blank. Send model or sketch for 


Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms 
reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, 
Washington, D. C. 

PATENT-SENSE—Valuable book (free} 


for inventors seeking largest deserved prof- 
its. Write Lacey & Lacey, 719 F St.. 
Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 


Detectives Wanted 


MEN—Experience unnecessary; _ travel; 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 
expenses. Write American Foreign Detec- 
tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 


Have You 


Ever Read 


Sea Stories Magazine? 


Good and 
Exciting 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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PICTURES 


“A FAIR WIND” IS ONE OF THE SET OF FOUR 
DIFFERENT SEA PICTURES. 


Size of pictures, 7 x 10 inches. Printed on paper, size 9 x 12. 


Reproductions in full color from the original paintings by well- 


known artists which were used for cover designs on the 


SEA STORIES 
MAGAZINE 


Printed on Fine Paper and Without Lettering. Suitable for Framing. 


Price, 25 cents each or 85 cents for the set of four. Postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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In the Heart 
of the 
Big Timber 


out in the great forest wilderness 
of French Canada designated as 
the Travoy, lived William Le- 
Grand and his twin sons, known 
as “The Two Reds’—giants of 
men, of tremendous strength and 
courage, and so similar in ap- 
pearance that it seemed as if na- 
ture had used the same mold to 
cast them. 

When city-bred Gwen Harris 
visited the Travoy to examine some timber land which her father had bought 
for her, she met these two splendid men of the woods, and her life became involved 
with theirs in a series of dramatic incidents. For a book that will delight lovers 
of the great forests and of stirring adventure out of doors, we recommend 


THE TWO REDS 
OF TRAVOY 


By CLAY PERRY 


About the Author 


Clay Perry, the author of “The Two Reds 
of Travoy,” writes from long and intiraate 
experience of life in the logging bush. At 
the age of twelve, he was employed as tally 
boy for a crew of lumberjacks. Ever since 
that time, he has made a study of the for- 
ests and their people. 


This Story Will Appeal 


to lovers of outdoor adventure, especially 
to those interested in the forests and their 
conservation. “The Two Reds of Travoy” 
is a really worth-while piece of fiction that 
not only presents a dramatic story, but also 
a wealth of forest lore. 


Price, $2.00 Net, at Your Bookseller’s 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ample argument 


THE OLD CHINESE proverb says, “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” By much 
the same reasoning... and it is sound 


reasoning, too... the best argument for 


Fatima is Fatima. Taste one... for just one 


taste is worth a bookful of description 


F A eleM A 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


LiGGrTr & MyERS TOBACCO Co. 
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Sterno’s 
Contribution to a 
Perfect Vacation 


Double Burners, Double 
Strength, Double Service, 
Double Value—forDoubled 
Outdoor Appetites! 

Cooks at the Same Time: 
Fragrant Coffee and 
golden toast or Tasty eggs 
and crisp bacon or Fresh 
corn and tender chicken 
or Juicy steak and mealy 
potatoes or Brook trout 
fried in Indian Meal. 


Carry on! This list is lim- 
ited only by your imag- 
ination! 


East of the 
Rocky Mountains 
Double Burner Cook Stove, 50c. 
Small size Canned Heat, 10c, 
Large size Canned Heat, 25c. 


In the Far West 
Double Burner Cook Stove, 50c. 
Smallsize Canned Heat, 2for25c. 
Large size Canned Heat, 30c. 


In Canada 
Double Burner Cook Stove, 75c. 
Small size Canned Heat, 15c. 
Large size Canned Heat, 35c. 


STERNO 


>» A Double-Service 
3 COOK-STOVE 


rolling crash of surf on white beaches, are calling all America to play. 

You will respond to the lure of the open—of camp, trail, beach and 
lake. How your appetite does grow and how good those home-cooked 
meals would taste! 


You can satisfy that healthy outdoor appetite with your favorite home 
meals by means of the New Sterno Double- Burner Cook Stove, which folds 
flat as a pancake, yet is very substantial when set up — is really only a 
featherweight package which you can slip into the side pocket or tool 
box of your car—and the cost is only 50c! 


Allthe home stove can do! Double Burners! Double use! No waiting for one 
thing to cook before you put onthe other. Cook your meals, heat curling 
irons and flat irons, water for washing, shaving, warming Baby’s milk — 
in an instant on this double-strength, heavy-gauge steel Sterno Stove. 


You know the fuel. It’s the handy, compact Sterno Canned Heat that’s 
been used for years—and it’s sold everywhere. Use either small or large 
size. No danger of starting forest fires or of breaking local camp-fire laws. 


Then remember, when vacation’s over, that there are a hundred-and-one 
home uses for this wonderful stove. You can use it for every form of 
cooking, for light ironing, soldering your radio, etc. On trains and ship- 
board, in office, shop or store, it is invaluable. 
Ask your dealer to show it to you. If he hasn’t it, send us your name and 
address, with a dollar bill, and we will send prepaid, one Sterno Double- 
Burner Cook Stove (price 50 cents), five 10-cent-size cans of Sterno 
Canned Heat, and an Improved Sterno Extinguisher and Can Opener. 
(West of the Rockies, $1.15; in Canada $1.50). Take advantage of this 
limited opportunity to get a real cook-stove for 50 cents! (The 50 cent price 
includes stove and extinguisher only). 


STERNO CORPORATION 


9 East 37th Street, Dept. 511, New York City 


CANNED 
HEAT 


The Clean, Convenient Fuel 


HE TANG of balsams, the blue haze of far mountains and the 


Sterno is manufactured under U. S. Govt. Permit for use only as a fue 
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Kodak as you 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 1% Kedat city 


When you’ve taken a plunge 
in the cool, bracing surf—and battered 
and wet with spray, you climb out 
on the welcoming sand 

—have a Camel! 


Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy 
Camel quality, is that you 
may try them. We invite 
you to compare Camels 
with any other cigarette 
made at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Camels contain the very choicest 
tobaccos grown in all the world. 
Camels are blended by the 
world’s most expert blenders. 
In the making of this one brand 
we concentrate the tobacco 
knowledge and skill of the largest 
organization of tobacco experts 
in the world. No other cigarette 
made is like Camels. They are y 
the overwhelming choice of / 
experienced smokers. . 
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